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INTRODUCTION 


Religious ideas are expressed in the Lettres persanes through allu- 
sions and deliberately obscure remarks as much as through overt 
Statements and under the transparent veil of Mohammedan 
dogma. Montesquieu wrote with reference to contemporary 
events, books, ideas, and controversies relying upon the reader 
to penetrate his message. In the novel as still more often in the 
Esprit des lois, he presented related facts without explicitly stat- 
ing the relationship. His suggestive method and the gravity of 
his challenge to organized religions have been early characterized 
by the editors of the Encyclopédie. Carefully avoiding the word 
‘religion’ Alembert wrote in his Æloge that along with jurispru- 
dence young Montesquieu studied other still ‘more important and 
. delicate matters’, which he discussed in private with wisdom, 
equity, and restraint; in the Lettres persanes he examined ‘im- 
portant matters’ in depth while seeming to touch upon them 
lightly. Religion is, in fact, one of the major themes of the work. 
At least ninety letters, in whole or in part, are devoted to the 
subject, and to this number should be added five of the recently 
discovered letters published by Saint-Hyacinthe. 

The treatment of religion in the letters has been the subject of 
numerous commentaries. Comprehensive studies of Montes- 
quieu’s thought examine the most salient ideas and arrive at 
various conclusions. Barriére tends to minimize the seriousness 
of the religious attacks and to consider them as the expression of 
a youthful scepticism later abandoned by the mature philosopher 
(Montesquieu). Dedieu points out the violent anticlericalism and 
an elegant irreverence (Montesquieu, pp.108-110). Summarizing 


1 full particulars of all works cited 
are given in the bibliography at the end 
of the book. 
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briefly the anticlerical comments and the arguments for religious 
toleration, Sorel finds that Montesquieu’s bold and incisive 
assaults on religion represent a more powerful and concise form 
of Voltairean polemics (Montesquieu, pp.35-36). Shackleton pre- 
sents the most comprehensive survey of religious ideas in the 
Lettres persanes stressing Montesquieu’s deism and comparative 
method (Montesquieu, pp.39-45). In Carayon’s analysis the ex- 
treme irreverence of the work is illustrated by numerous citations, 
and explained as an exaggeration due to the author’s satirical 
intentions. Vier recognizes Montesquieu’s theological compe- 
tence and calls attention to the rôle of the Bible in the letters: ‘Plus 
d’une lettre persane tourne au badinage doctrinal et même à la 
dérision scripturaire, et les parodies de l’Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament se disséminent çà et là’ (“Montesquieu’, p.60). 

A number of articles concerning Montesquieu and religion 
refer only in passing to the Lettres persanes*. Oake examines 
several of the letters to support his thesis that even in this work, 
respect for religion outweighs irreverence. 

The most detailed interpretations of religious passages appear 
in the annotated editions of Barckhausen, Adam, Loy, and Ver- 
niére. Their comments in footnotes bring out Montesquieu’s 
careful documentation and the significance of detail fora thorough 
interpretation of the work. They also indicate a number of 
Biblical allusions. Dodds has studied the letters in relation to their 
oriental sources, and has confirmed the exactness of the informa- 
tion on Islam. 

The only book devoted wholly to religion in the Lettres per- 
sanes is abbé Gaultier’s penetrating study Les Lettres persanes 
convaincues d’impiété, published in 1751. To explain and to refute 
Montesquieu’s message, the incensed abbé analyzes closely indi- 


2 Oake, ‘Montesquieu’s religious 


Shackleton, ‘La Religion de Montes- 
ideas’; Caillois, ‘Réflexions pour pré- 


quieu’; Fletcher, ‘Montesquieu et la 


ciser l'attitude de Montesquieu à 
l'égard de la religion’; Oake, ‘Montes- 
quieu et l’athéisme contemporain’; 
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vidual passages in relation to Christian dogma and to the theories 
of Spinoza. By showing that Montesquieu often challenges a 
whole theological doctrine in a single sentence, this work also 
stresses the importance of details. Gaultier’s commentary is most 
helpful, but, unfortunately, it is limited to selected passages from 
eleven letters’. He will be cited here as a contemporary religious 
authority, his comments showing him to represent contemporary 
orthodox thought, and his insights offering valuable evidence 
that Montesquieu’s allusions to the Bible were recognized by 
18th-century readers. 

The object of this inquiry is to examine the religious letters and 
passages with special attention to detail in an attempt to grasp the 
full import of Montesquieu’s passing remarks. My primary task 
has been to read the letters in relation to the scriptures in an effort 
to discern Biblical allusions and to interpret them in the light of 
contemporary scriptural commentaries. It is hoped that a close 
and comprehensive reading of the texts will contribute to the 
understanding of Montesquieu’s allusive technique and to the 
appreciation of the scope of his religious thought. 

The oriental style and feigned naiveté of the correspondents 
serve as a cover for innuendoes, indirect references to other 
works, and particularly for allusions to the Bible. Religious 
vocabulary in discussions of politics points to the relationship of 
despotism to idolatry. In harem letters the language of piety 
brings out the religious implications of the oriental intrigue. The 
satire of Islam is inextricably woven with that of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. Christian and Hebraic dogmas are attacked 
under the Mohammedan veil through parallels and analogies. 
Passages in which the Persians express their faith with greatest 
fervour are indirect statements of Christian principles which con- 
trast with European morals. Mohammedan precepts are rarely 
criticized for their own sake, except in the discussion of polygamy 


3 letters 35, 46, 61, 69, 76, 83, 97, 113, 
116, 117, 124. 
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which includes several citations of the Koran. The parallels 
between Islamic, Jewish and Christian religions had been stressed 
by Chardin who was Montesquieu’s main source of information 
on Islam. The traveller considered Mohammedanism to be not 
only a branch but a travesty of Judaism. Describing the cult of 
Ali, he insinuated parallels to the worship of Christ. 

Many of the Persian names have religious derivations. Astarté 
was the Babylonian goddess; Gemschid, a monarch who wished 
to be deified; Aphéridon, a mythological king; Anais, an ancient 
Persian divinity. The mullah of Com combines the names of the 
two most revered figures of Islam. Among Usbek’s wives, Fatmé 
is named like the daughter of Mohammed, and the chorus of 
names—Zélis, Zélide, Zéphis, Zachi—may evoke the idea of 
zealots. Nathanaél Lévi, who receives the letter on the Cabala, 
recalls the two cabalists, rabbi Nathan and Elias Levitas. Like 
works of Bossuet, the fable of the Troglodytes and the letter on 
political advantages of religious tolerance are addressed to Mirza, 
‘son of a prince’. 

A striking aspect of Usbek’s style is the frequent use of pious 
language. God, providence, and the prophets are invoked in let- 
ters not explicitly dealing with religion. When such phrases are 
used or the language becomes particularly exuberant or exotic, a 
double meaning is usually intended. Images and metaphors are 
rarely gratuitous imitations of oriental style; many are drawn 
from the Bible and serve to allude to Biblical texts; still others are 
borrowed from the Koran. 

Montesquieu refers to the scriptures by using Biblical com- 
parisons and metaphors, by paraphrasing scriptural passages and 
by narrating situations reminiscent of Biblical history. The Bible 
is thus variously employed to ridicule miracles and revelation, to 
extol and to condemn religious ethics, to attack religious dogma, 
and to draw comparisons between Biblical and contemporary 
events. Further, it serves to underscore incongruities between 
Christian principles and morals, and to condemn the abuses of 


the church. 
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Though many of the Biblical expressions found in the Lettres 
persanes may have been commonplaces of sermon rhetoric, Mon- 
tesquieu knew the Bible well enough to allow us to assume that he 
was aware of their scriptural origin when he used them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, their Biblical context is usually related to the subject of 
the letter in which they appear. Gaultier pointed out a number of 
allusions, but he did not seek to be exhaustive. He considered 
some of the references so evident that without citing the Biblical 
text he simply wrote that in a given passage the irreverence is 
obvious. A case in point is Usbek’s statement that through the 
abolition of divorce the Catholic marriage actually separates the 
spouses whom it was intended to unite in a closer bond. 

In the 18th century the Bible was a part of the common culture 
of the educated public, secular as well as clerical. Sänger has 
shown that Diderot had an astounding erudition in Biblical mat- 
ters and such knowledge was not unusual. French periodicals 
published in Holland at the turn of the century indicate that 
_ Hebrew studies were very much in vogue (Reesink, p.139). At 
Cirey, passages of the scriptures were read and commented upon 
every day during the morning conversation (Vigouroux, Livres 
saints, ii.257). Ages has pointed out that Voltaire cited the Bible 
frequently in his private letters with extraordinary precision in 
the choice of texts for each particular context*. Such use of the 
Old testament indicates Voltaire’s reliance on the Biblical know- 
ledge possessed by his correspondents. The patriarch of Ferney 
even had a Latin translation of parts of the Talmud in his library 
(Voltaire’s catalogue, p.201). He drew some of the oriental names 
in Zadig from the Hebrew language. For instance the name of the 
young widow Almona corresponds to the Hebrew word for 
‘widow’. 

Montesquieu shared his contemporaries’ interest in the Bible 
and Biblical commentaries. Editions of these comprise one of the 


4 “Voltaire, d’ Alembert’; ‘Voltaire et 
les Psaumes’; ‘Voltaire on Genesis’; 
‘Voltaire and the Old testament’. 
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two largest categories of books in the catalogue of Montesquieu’s 
library (Catalogue, p.xii). Hebrew studies were prominent at the 
Oratorian Académie de Juilly. Numerous passages in his note- 
books, as will be seen, indicate Montesquieu’s familiarity with 
the scriptures and his interest in exegetical questions. He was con- 
sidered by his friends as an authority on Biblical style. In 1750, 
Vernet consulted him about the form of address to be used in a 
new translation of the Bible (Correspondence, no.5 49). 

The use of scriptural allusions in polemical fiction had a long 
tradition. Screech has demonstrated that many of the episodes of 
Rabelais are connected with the Bible and can best be understood 
in the light of contemporary theological doctrine. It has often 
been observed that Molière paraphrased the gospel in Tartuffe 
(Gossman, p.105). Lesage applied religious concepts for subtle 
ironic effects in Gil Blas, where the hero caught in the bandits’ 
cave is encouraged to remain there with arguments which were 
commonly employed to extol the advantages of monastic life 
(Mylne, pp.51-52). 

Calmet’s commentary has been my main source of exegetical 
information and all references to the scriptures are to his trans- 
lation’. Calmet was considered, in the 18th century, to be the 
most authoritative Biblical scholar of the day, and the opinions 
which he expressed in his writings were most often found to be 
consistent with contemporary church doctrine. His commentary 
is listed on the first page of the catalogue of books at La Bréde, 
and there is evidence in the Spicilége that Montesquieu was 
acquainted with the work. 

The organization of subjects in this study strives to follow the 
overall plan of the Lettres persanes, and within chapters, letters 
are examined as muchas possible in their sequence in order to pre- 
serve the line of reasoning which guided Montesquieu in their 


5 Augustin Calmet, Commentaire lit- citations appear in French so as to per- 
téral sur tous les livres del’ Ancien et du mit the closest possible comparison 
Nouveau testament, 24 vols. Biblical with Montesquieu’s text. 
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arrangement’. Individual letters are studied as complete units 
because the innuendoes and satirical devices lose much of their 
meaning when taken out of context’. 

In the following pages, a sustained effort will be made to 
examine the writings of a youthful Montesquieu—especially his 
celebrated Lettres persanes—the better to ascertain his knowledge 
of and interest in religion. How he used his interest and erudition 
is another object of attention. Finally, this study will address itself 
to the task of ferreting out religious allusions and themes when 
they were wilfully, perhaps, but unsuccessfully hidden from the 
general reading public by the président à mortier. 

The author of the present study has arrived at the inescapable 
conclusion that revealed religion in its various manifestations was 
one of Montesquieu’s more important preoccupations as he com- 
posed these presumed letters of oriental travellers. Their impu- 
dence and daring in religious matters explain in large measure 
why, with advancing years and a growing understanding for 
religious sentiment, Montesquieu looked back on the Lettres 
persanes with increasing uneasiness. Try as he might later to dis- 
miss them as un péché de jeunesse, they remained to the end a bone 
of contention between him and the church. When during Mon- 
tesquieu’s last moments the jesuit Routh sought to perform a 
spectacular conversion, ‘one step which he endeavoured to take 
in that direction related to a manuscript containing corrections 
which the President proposed to make to the Lettres persanes’ 
(Shackleton, Montesquieu, p.396). 


6 for further comment on the se- sanes, ed. Paul Verniére, 3rd ed.; De 
quence of letters, see Kra, ‘The In-  /’Æsprit des lois in Œuvres complètes, 
visible chain’, Studies, 1963, 9-60. ed. Roger Caillois; Montesquieu’s 

7 references to Montesquieu are to other works in Œuvres complètes de 
the following editions: Lettres per- Montesquieu, ed. André Masson. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Bible in Montesquieu’s Notebooks 
and in the Esprit des lois 


The Spicilége and the Pensées are significant among those writ- 
ings giving evidence of Montesquieu’s familiarity with the Bible, 
and, more precisely, of his interest and erudition in the domain of 
Biblical criticism. The notebooks contain information related to 
Biblical miracles, comparisons of the Old testament with other 
ancient religions, exegetical comments and scriptural references 
in discussions of dogma. Like so many Biblical critics after 
Spinoza, Montesquieu rejected revelation and supernatural ex- 
planations of miracles, and he considered the Bible to be the work 
_ of the human mind and not divinely inspired. Although he found 

many of the Old testament stories ridiculous and absurd, he 
believed the book to be basically true as a historical record. 
Characteristically he noted in one of the Pensées that what makes 
the scripture venerable is the truth of its descriptions. The cus- 
toms and the lives of the patriarchs must have been accurately 
portrayed, since the Arabs in the area still live in the same way; 
this fact tends to confirm the belief in the trustworthiness of the 
narrative (Pensées 1338, hereafter abbreviated P.). 

On the question of miracles, he held the opinion that while 
some of the extraordinary accounts were clearly the products of a 
poetic imagination or exaggerations motivated by fear or pride, 
others could be explained in terms of natural causes. The Spicilége 
collects historical facts to validate the Biblical narrative, scientific 
information to suggest natural causes for miracles, and stories of 
modern prodigious events similar to those recorded in the Bible. 
The entries are either linked explicitly to the scriptures, or more: 
frequently, left without comment. 
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For example, among the instances suggesting natural causes for 
Biblical miracles, is the discovery by Montesquieu, in a contem- 
porary gardening manual, of a red shrub, which, when seen from 
a distance, glows as if it were ablaze. He comments that god 
appeared to Moses in this type of bush, rather than in one that was 
actually burning (Spicilége 204, hereafter abbreviated Sp.). There 
is a mountain in Persia from which no one returns, and it is 
believed that those who climb it perish by sinking into quick- 
sand! (Sp. 196). Floods along the banks of the Nile are frequent 
occurrences which usually result in increased fertility of the land 
(Sp. 79). Uncommonly resilient and intelligent serpents have 
been found in Egypt (Sp. 193). Diodorus Siculus reports that 
clouds of locusts used to descend on an Egyptian nation and 
were served there as food (Sp. 36). Swarms of ants come to Portu- 
gal where they act as scavengers, as if they had been sent on a 
special mission by providence (Sp. 56). The blindness of Tobit? 
can be diagnosed as a type of leucoma which is commonly cured 
with the bile of a large fish found in the Seine and the Loire (Sp. 
362): 

Extraordinary events similar to miracles of the New testament 
have been reported in modern times, Montesquieu insists. À man 
believed to be dead came out of his coffin and apologized to the 
priest for daring to become resuscitated (Sp. 25). À doctor men- 
tions the case of a woman who had been pregnant for twelve 
months, and whose baby uttered screams before birth which 
were heard by several persons. The Spicilége suggests the analogy 
to the leaping of John the Baptist* (Sp. 30). St Paul’s ecstasy has 
been imitated in the biography of a Spanish monk whose mira- 
culous experiences included a visit to heaven (Sp. 416). 

Montesquieu maintains, nonetheless, that we should not assume 
that the ancients were giving free rein to their imaginations when- 


1 possible explanation for the death 3 other information of the same type 
of Moses. appears in Sp. 38, 78, 198, 314, 316, 
2 Tobit vi.7-9, xi.11-13. 272. 
4 Luke i.41. 
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ever their stories seem incredible to us. Some of the Biblical and 
mythological accounts may have been true when they were writ- 
ten, but appear false today simply because of changes which 
occurred in the configuration of the earth, or in the animal species. 
The river Jordan, for instance, may have been much wider cen- 
turies ago than it is now (P. 102). 

Many of the historical events which the Bible attributes to divine 
intervention may be explained by political circumstances or by 
the moral and psychological state of the Jewish people. Cyrus did 
not have to be inspired by god to send the Jews from Babylon 
back to Judaea to rebuild the temples. Rather, he took this step 
because he wished to weaken the Babylonians hostile to Persian 
tule, by depopulating their city (P. 292). Similarly, it was not by 
god’s hand, but because of their enthusiasm that small numbers of 
Jews were long able to defeat all the Syrian armies, and to defend 
themselves against the Romans better than other nations (P. 558, 
560). Their exploits, however, were not all as spectacular as they 
are made to appear. The size and power of the enemy were at times 
exaggerated through fear, as can be observed in the Biblical des- 
criptions of the Assyrians’ (P. 994). 

While Montesquieu sought to give natural explanations to some 
of the miracles, he pointed out that others are manifestly false and 
due to nothing more than inordinate pride which led the ancient 
Hebrews to believe that god would overturn the entire order of 
nature for their benefit. If the sun really had stopped upon 
Joshua’s request*, the prophet would have perished with all his 
people. Against defenders of the Bible who endeavoured to ex- 
plain the text as a metaphor or a poetic hyperbole, Montesquieu 
insists that the story must be taken literally’ (P. 22). 


5 cf. IT Chr. xxxvi.22-23. 7 Eze. xxxii.22. 
ê Montesquieu drew the political ex- 8 Jos. X.12-13. 
planation from Prideaux, The Old and ? the controversy about the miracle 


New testament,i.146. The 1720 English is reported by Calmet, ‘Dissertation 
edition of this work and the French sur le commandement que Josué fit au 
translation of 1728 are listed in the Soleil & à la lune de s'arrêter’, Com- 
catalogue of the library at La Brède. mentaire, iv. pp.vii-xxi. It was, already 
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Genesis is the object of repeated attacks in the notebooks. 
Montesquieu finds the story of creation unacceptable both in the 
light of modern science and of historical evidence. Favouring the 
opinion that the world is eternal, he suggests, with other advanced 
thinkers of the day, that the Mosaic account may reflect some cata- 
strophe which left only a few survivors (P. 12, 67, 206, 208, 691, 
1174). Through the parable of a society which took shape on an 
isolated island, he indicates how the myth of the first man and of 
the beginning of the world may have developed (P. 209). The 
deluge could not have been universal. The story in Genesis may 
be the record of a flood which, according to historians, covered 
only a small part of Babylonia (Sp. 404, 406). Montesquieu also 
challenges the statement that Tubalcain invented iron works"; 
such an invention must have taken many centuries, and therefore 
cannot be attributed to any single man (P. 240). The chronology 
of the Septuagint differs from that of the Vulgate because it was 
believed that the world would last only 6000 years, and, as time 
went on, people tended to shorten the age of the world in order 
to put off its end (P. 41). 

The books of the Old testament, Montesquieu remarks, are filled 
with the most dire predictions imaginable, and yet many of them 
have been fulfilled. Moses threatened that the Jews would be 
taken as slaves to Egypt to be sold in bondage to their enemies, 
and that they would find no one willing to buy them", and 
according to historians, this terrible threat came true after the fall 
of Jerusalem’? (P. 1564, 1932). 

Montesquieu was also interested in the comparative study of 
religions and he collected information on ancient pagan customs 
and beliefs paralleling those of the Hebrews. There are abundant 


in the 17th century, a subject for dis- 11 Deut. xxviii.68. 
cussion, and even ridicule; cf. the 12 Calmet’s commentary on the same 
beginning of Cyrano de Bergerac’s Les text provided Montesquieu with the 
Empires et les états de la lune (first information from Josephus Flavius 
published posthumously in 1657). and Hegesippus. 

10 Gen. iv.22. 
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notes in the Spicilége and the Pensées which show that the Old 
testament accounts were neither original nor unique. The Greeks 
like the Hebrews of old believed that gods fought on their side in 
battle. The expedition of Timoleon in Sicily, as it is described by 
Plutarch and by Diodorus Siculus, in many ways resembles the 
exploits of the Jews in the land of Canaan. The Greek fleet was 
led by a miraculous torch and accompanied by two goddesses. 
The enemy was struck by panic, thunder, lightning, swelling 
rivers and, in consequence was defeated almost without effort. 
The sacred vessel of the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine travelled 
with the fleet just as the holy ark was carried by the Hebrews? 
(Sp. 33, 35). 

Montesquieu notes that the Hebrew calendar, in common with 
other features of pagan cultures, was taken from the Egyptians 
and the Chaldeans (Sp. 200). Superstitions concerning serpents 
abound in Egypt (Sp. 191, 193). The punishment of forty lashes 
had been practised by the Egyptians, and the Jews reduced the 
number to thirty-nine" (Sp. 118). The dogma of the immortality 
of the soul goes back in time as far as Homer (Sp. 134). The fact 
thatthe Hebrews did not adoptthis dogma indicates that they lived 
apart from the Egyptians (P. 232). The ancients attributed mis- 
fortunes to religious irreverence, and sought to appease angry 
gods through fasting and processions (Sp. 108). Sacrifices to 
Jupiter had the virtue of driving away swarms of flies (Sp. 138). 
The pagans had prophetic dreams like those of Caesar’s wife 
Calpurnia, and of his friend Cinna (Sp. 199). They had prophets 
like Pherecydes, whose exploits and predictions are comparable 
to those of the prophets of the Old testament (Sp. 197). 

The Mosaic story of creation has parallels in pagan literature. 
Pherecydes wrote an account of the origin of the world which has 


134 footnote to this entry states: 14 forty was the maximum allowed 
‘Cette comparaison est impie’. It by Moses; Deut. xxv.3. The rabbis de- 
would seem that Montesquieu took creased the number to thirty-nine for 
precautions even in his private note- fear of exceeding the legal punishment 
books. by a miscount. 
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much in common with the beginnings of Genesis and of Sz John 
(Sp. 135). Moses seems to have shared with the Chaldeans and 
the Egyptians the belief that the world emerged from chaos; the 
Christian dogma of creation from nothingness is based only on 
tradition (Sp.63).We should notdoubt the existence ofthe Poeni- 
cian historian Sanchuniathon simply because an account of the 
creation attributed to him, resembles that of Moses. Calmet claims 
that the works of Sanchuniathon were invented by Porphyry who 
wished to undermine the authority of Christianity and of the Old 
testament by showing that the history of the patriarchs and that of 
the world’s beginning were taken from the Phoenicians'*. In 
reply to the Biblical scholar, Montesquieu declares that if San- 
chuniathon’s existence is rejected because of his affinities with 
Moses, Pherecydes should be discarded for the same reason ; 
Aesop should be disposed of because St Paul copied one of his 
notions ; and the whole Platonic sect must be doubted because it 
had expressed some of the thoughts of St John (P. 78). In fact, 
it was Christianity’s debt to pagan philosophy that facilitated the 
acceptance of the new faith. Among New testament teachings 
which had been propagated by earlier writers, Christ’s prophecy 
that the end of the world would come by fire had rested on the 
belief of the Stoics (P. 72)'*. 

In spite of such analogies between pagan philosophy and the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, Montesquieu opposes contemporary 
efforts to reduce world religions to a single system. For instance, 
the concept of the three stages of mankind: innocence, corruption 
after the fall, and restoration, was not necessarily shared by all 
peoples. Greek philosophy is not understood well enough, and 
too little is known of the thought of the Egyptians, the 


15 ‘Dissertation sur les divinitez Christ. ‘Dissertation sur la fin du 
phéniciennes, ou cananéennes’, Com- monde, & sur l’état du monde après le 
mentaire, xvi, p.li. dernier jugement’, article 1: ‘Que le 

16 Calmet admits that this ‘truth’ had monde finira par le feu’, Commentaire, 
been known to Greek and Roman xxiii, pp.lxiii-Ixv. 
philosophers before it was revealed by | 
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Persians and the Chaldeans for historians, philosophers and 
theologians to be explicit in such matters (P. 291). 

The Jews, Montesquieu remarks, were original in attributing 

sanctity to their scripture. The Egyptians had sacred texts on 
philosophy and theology; the Greeks held no book as holy; the 
Romans worshipped nothing but the books of the sibyls. The 
Hebrews were the only ones to sanctify their historical records, 
and the fact is all the more surprising, says Montesquieu, if one 
considers that so many of the stories of the Old testament are 
ridiculous and even revolting unless they are seen as mysterious 
allegories and prefigurations of the gospel (Sp. 197). 
_ An element shared by Judaism, paganism and Christianity, is, 
however, precisely the rôle given to mystery. The Hebrews were 
not allowed to utter the name of the divinity, as it was forbidden 
to the Romans to pronounce the names of the gods of their cities. 
The Egyptians hid their cult, as Christians conceal their dogma, 
and demand blind submission to revealed truths (P. 109). It is in 
the interest of the clergy to keep the public in ignorance because 
the gospel itself is simple, and if it were widely disseminated, 
people would claim to know as much about religion as the eccle- 
siastics (P. 754). 

Exegetical passages in the notebooks indicate that Montesquieu 
had a wide knowledge of Biblical commentaries, and paid atten- 
tion to the interpretation of controversial texts. Comments of this 
type are not numerous, but they are impressive by their erudition. 
Calmet, who inspired much of Voltaire’s Biblical criticism", has 
also been the cause of some of Montesquieu’s arguments. Though 
the scriptural analyses which the latter consigned to the Spicilége 
and the Pensées were not written for the public and cannot be 
compared in number to the enormous output of Voltaire’s polem- 
ical texts, they do indicate a difference in the methods which the 


17 the fact has been demonstrated by 
Ages, ‘Voltaire, Calmet and the Old 
testament’. 
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two writers used to refute Calmet. While Voltaire often mocks 
Calmet’s interpretation, Montesquieu treats the Catholic com- 
mentator with respect, and confronts him by making use of con- 
ventional exegetical tools. The philosopher of La Brède questions 
translations of Hebrew words, reexamines historical evidence, 
compares different versions of passages, and points out logical 
incongruities. His most frequent objective is to reject allegorical 
interpretations, to expose biased readings of texts, and to deny 
the alleged scriptural basis of certain Christian dogmas. 

The first in a series of exegetical comments challenges the 
spiritual interpretation of Isaiah’s prophecy: Ecce virgo conciptet. 
According to Calmet the prediction has a double meaning; in the 
literal sense it announces the birth of Isaiah’s son, in the figurative 
it foretells the coming of Christ. Montesquieu favours the 
Jewish explanation which interprets the prophecy in its historical 
context. He notes that the Hebrew equivalent of the word virgo 
may also mean ‘woman’. He also points out that in another verse 
related to the same promise the Vulgate added the word Deus? 
(Sp. 412). 

When Naaman, miraculously cured of leprosy, asked Elisha to 
pardon him for bowing in the temple of the god Rimmon, the 
prophet told him to ‘go in peace’*. Elisha has been accused by 
some interpreters of showing excessive complacency by thus 
allowing Naaman to perform the exterior acts of worship to the 
god. In an effort to exonerate the prophet, Calmet maintains 
that Naaman asked to be pardoned not for his future actions, 
but for the past??. Montesquieu finds Calmet’s interpretation con- 
trary to the logic of the text, for if Naaman were indeed referring 


18 “Dissertation sur ces paroles are given by Calmetin his commentary 
d’Isaïe: Une vierge concevra, & enfan- on Isa. ix.6. 


tera un fils; & vous l’appellerez Emma- 20 Tsa. ix.6. 
nuël. Isai. v1.14’, Commentaire, xiii, 21 JI Kings v.18-19. 
pp. Ixviii-Ixxxv. *2 “Dissertation sur la prière que 


19 the alternative translations of the | Naaman fait à Elisée, de lui permettre 
Septuagint and of the ancient inter- de se prosterner devant l’Idole de 
preters to whom Montesquieu refers © Remmon’, Commentaire, vi, pp.vi-x. 
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to his past idolatry, there is no reason why he should have had 
more scruples about the worship of Rimmon than about that of 
other gods (Sp. 413). 

Further in the same volume Calmet discusses the miracle of the 
retrograde motion of the sun on the dial of Ahaz**. Having sought 
a clue among ancient historians for evidence that such a miracle 
did actually take place, he claims to have found the desired in- 
formation in Herodotus**. Montesquieu disqualifies this historical 
proof by observing that Herodotus was not speaking of miracles, 
but of the Egyptian belief that the sun has a third movement, 
which, over a number of centuries, makes it rise where it once had 
set (Sp. 414). 

It was a matter of theological controversy whether Samuel 
appeared to Saul in the flesh or in spirit, and whether by the power 
of god or of the devil?5. Calmet had no doubt that the apparition 
occurred by divine order. On this subject, Montesquieu appro- 
priates Fréret’s extensive argument that the whole story was 
nothing but a fraud on the part of the witch of Endor, since she 
was the only one to perceive the spectre, and under the circum- 
stances the events which she predicted were easy to foresee 
(Sp. 421). 

The controversial passage in which Job expresses his confidence 
in divine protection?’ had been interpreted as a prophecy of re- 
surrection. In opposition to this view, Montesquieu suggests that 
the statement means simply that Job would be restored to his 
former state of health and prosperity. Comparing several different 
versions of the text he shows that, in support of the spiritual inter- 
pretation, the Vulgate once again gave an inaccurate translation 
(Sp. 397). Similarly, he does not believe that the prayers for the 
dead in the Maccabees? are a valid proof of purgatory (Sp. 398). 


23 JI Kings xx.11. 26 Dissertation sur l’apparition de 
24 “Dissertation sur la rétrogration Samuël à Saül, Commentaire, v, 
du Soleil, à l’horloge d’Achaz’, Com-  pp.xxiii-xxxii. 
mentaire, Vi, Pp.xi-Xxii. 27 Job xix.25-27. 
25 J Sam. xxviii.7. 28 TT Mac. xii.43. 
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Montesquieu takes special note of Biblical contradictions and of 
texts which offered exegetical difficulty. He calls attention, for 
instance, to the statement in Jeremiah which appears to weaken 
the authority of the law of Moses by demanding obedience to 
god’s commandments rather than sacrifices and ceremonies* 
(Sp. 411). He makes use of conflicting versions of Joseph’s accu- 
sation of his brothers (Sp. 407). He cites a verse from Proverbs 
which presents a chronological problem because of a reference 
to the god Mercury (Sp. 271)". Ina lighter vein he points out that 
sheep do not bleat when they are slaughtered because they do not 
react to pain with cries®? (P. 425). 

The Jesuits liked to direct against the philosophes the dictum: 
‘Dixit insipiens in corde suo: non est Deus”. According to Cal- 
met the phrase applies to atheists in general, but Montesquieu 
objects that this interpretation is too broad ; the psalmist con- 
demns nations who, without being atheistic, rejected in particular 
the god of Israel (P. 168). 

References to the New testament are used in the notebooks as 
arguments in several discussions of dogma*. The most extensive 
theological exercise with numerous citations from Paul deals 
with the subject of grace and predestination. Opposing the 
Augustinian doctrine, Montesquieu defends the opinion that the 
premise maintaining that some men are predestined for salvation 
does not necessarily imply that all others are damned. Paul’s pro- 
nouncements can be interpreted to mean that the elect are infal- 
libly saved, but the rest may attain salvation by their own free 
acts (P. 1945). The discussion is particularly interesting as an 
indication of Montesquieu’s familiarity with the apostle’s writ- 
ings. Elsewhere Paul’s admonition that Christians should not 


29 Jer. vii.21. 32 comment on Jsa. liii.7. 

30 Gen. xxxvii.2. PPS Xiii. 

31 ‘Sicut qui mittit lapidem in acer- 34 anecdotes with humorous Biblical 
vum Mercurii, sic qui tribuit insipienti quotations appear in Sp. 684, P. 1141, 
honorem’; Prov. xxvi.8. Another quo- 2129. 


tation without comment is the rule on 
vows, Lev. xxvii.2 in Sp. 325. 
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judge those outside the church*, is cited as a strong argument 
against the damnation of the pagans (Sp. 311). 

In comments on Biblical style Montesquieu observes that in 
the Psalms the second number of a verse is usually a repetition of 
the first (Sp. 360); that Paul reasons more than the prophets and 
appears to adapt his language to his audience (Sp. 409) ; and that 
in the Song of Solomon and in passages like Ezekiel xxiii.20 the 
wording is so blunt that there may be reason for not placing the 
Bible in the hands of young people and women (Sp. 410). Mon- 
tesquieu does not express any favourable opinions in the Pensées 
on the aesthetic influence of the scriptures. He finds there is much 
of the sublime in Hebrew religion but little variety. During the 
middle ages, people who drew all their ideas from the Bible pro- 
duced only mediocre works (P. 112, 120, 128, 1097). It should be 
mentioned here that Montesquieu did not know Hebrew, which 
was considered useful for Biblical studies, but he showed interest 
in the origin and nature of the language and in simplified methods 
of learning it (Sp. 405, 504, 586). 

A number of entries in the Pensées deal with the gospel in rela- 
tion to the political situation under the Roman empire. Peter’s 
injunction: ‘Obedite princibus etiam discolis’**, meant that as the 
constitution of the empire gave power to idolatrous rulers, 
Christians could not revolt against an emperor on grounds of his 
idolatry (P. 148). Tertullian drew the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience from Christ’s precept not to judge others so as not be 
judged in turn? (P. 1457). Ecclesiastical jurisdiction stems from 
Paul’s teaching that Christians should not plead their cases in 
pagan courts** (P. 204). The dogmas of Christianity, says Mon- 
tesquieu, were more absurd than any of the pagan beliefs, and 
nothing could have been more disagreeable to the Romans than 
the divinity of a Jew and the crucifixion of a god. But the new 
faith prospered because it came at a time when paganism had gone 


35 J Cor. v.12. 37 Matt. vii.1. 
36 J Pet. ii.18. 38 J Cor. vi.1-6. 
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into a state of decadence with the development of philosophy 
(P. 969). Defending the divinity of Christ, Constantine resembled 
the Jews who wanted to have a king like other nations; he wished 
to have a god (P. 443). In modern politics the Bible is a flexible 
tool. The confessors of Louis x1v gave him David as the model to 
follow when he waged war; they spoke to him of Solomon upon 
those rare occasions when he worked for peace (P. 1306). 

Several entries dealing with the O/d and the New testament cor- 
roborate Montesquieu’s principle that the nature of religious 
teachings is determined by the social and cultural context in 
which a religion is established. For instance, it was because they 
were themselves humble men that the Christian prophets taught 
human equality (P. 503). The blessings by which god multiplied 
the race of the patriarchs reflect the conditions of their pastoral 
existence; a large progeny was practical to have when land was 
abundant and wealth grew with numbers of cattle (P. 1942). The 
religious concept of impurity developed at a time when body and 
soul were seen as a single entity, and therefore it was believed that 
whatever defiles the body also pollutes the soul (P. 1677). In 
making the prohibition of incestuous marriages one of the main 
points of his law, god followed a custom that had grown out of 
expediency*? (P. 205). Every state has one dominant characteristic 
which it endeavours to develop in its people; the Hebrew legisla- 
tors sought to render their citizens more religious (P. 1911). The 
special character of Mosaic ethics was due to the theocratic nature 
of the Hebrew state. It was because the ultimate authority was 
vested in god that Moses was able to integrate civil and religious 
laws into a single code (P. 1248). 

The Spicilége offers a clear indication that Montesquieu was 
concerned with the Bible primarily in his youth, and during the 
years before his travels. In the first part of the notebook, borrow- 
ed from a compilation by pére Desmolets, approximately one- 

3 the same point is made in a more 
subtle manner in Esprit des lois, 


XXVI.xiv, hereafter abbreviated E. L. 
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eighth of the entries deal with the scriptures. Similar information 
continues to appear at about the same rate until the time of Mon- 
tesquieu’s trip to Italy in 1728, but becomes much less frequent 
afterwards. Most of the exegetical passages were written around 
1727. Thus, while the Bible receives considerable attention at 
the time of the publication of the Lezzres persanes, it becomes 
much less important during the years of the composition of the 
Esprit des lois. The change of emphasis in the Spicilége reflects the 
marked difference between the rôle which the scriptures play in 
the two works*!. 

In the Esprit des lois the Old testament is treated primarily as a 
book of history and, in the tradition of Spinoza, as the compen- 
dium of laws of the Hebrew state. There are no direct attacks on 
particular Hebraic beliefs, but the rejection of revelation is im- 
plicit in placing the Mosaic law on equal footing with the codes 
of other ancient legislators. The relatively few polemical refer- 
ences to the scriptures appear in discussions of socially destructive 
_ Christian doctrines and institutions. Ironically, in some sections 

the gospel is invoked in support of arguments against eccle- 
siastical celibacy and wealth, and against the Inquisition. 

The Old testament provides historical illustrations of several 
political principles. Thus the fact that the Canaanites were des- 
troyed as a result of their political structure—small individual 
monarchies which failed to unite for their common defense—is 
adduced as an argument favouring a federation of republics over 
monarchies, which tend to be overly jealous of their independ- 
ence (E. L. 1x.ii). Further, religious precepts should not take 
precedence over natural law; even though the Jews were ordered 
to observe the sabbath, they were foolish indeed not to strike back 


40 the last is Sp. 421; it appears be- 
tween Sp. 350 which is a press extract 
of May, 1727, and Sp. 459 written on 
the way to Italy. 

41 articles bearing on the Bible appear 
. also in the first part of the manuscript 
of the Bigarrures, as well as in the 


second part which is composed entirely 
of extracts from Bayle’s Dictionnaire. 
The manuscript has been attributed 
tentatively to Montesquieu by Des- 
graves, ‘Un Carnet de notes inédit de 
Montesquieu: Les Bigarrures’. 
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when their enemies chose that day to attack them (E. L. 
XXVLvii). Under a despotic government obedience must be 
absolute, and the orders of the monarch irrevocable. That this 
policy had always been observed in Persia can be seen in Esther 
which tells us that Jews were given permission to defend them- 
selves because the order issued by Ahasuerus for their extermina- 
tion could not be rescinded” (E. L. 111.x). For the chapter on com- 
merce in antiquity, Montesquieu avails himself of Biblical de- 
scriptions of Solomon’s commercial fleet on the Red seat (E. L. 
XXI.vi). ; 

The most frequent references to the Old testament in the 
Esprit des lois are comments on the laws of Moses. From the 
Hebrew code are drawn examples of legislative wisdom as well 
as of cruel and dangerous rules. The Mosaic statutes on inherit- 
ancet5 are commended as effective measures for promoting equal- 
ity in a democracy after an equal distribution of land (E. L. v.v). 
The laws against leprosy** are held up as models to follow in the 
control of venereal disease, with the comment that the Egyptians 
had similar legislation (E. L. x1v.xi). The lawgiver is praised 
also for his recognition that polygamy requires the equal treat- 
ment of wives” (E. L. xvi.vii), for his wisdom in instituting the 
cities of refuge for involuntary homicides*® (E. L. xxv.iii), and 
for reducing the number of slaves by limiting the term of servi- 
tude to six years‘? (E. L. xv.xviii). However, Montesquieu de- 
nounces as inhuman the Mosaic law which punishes the master 
only ifa slave dies under his hands, but leaves the crime unpunish- 
ed if the slave survives for a days? (E. L. xv.xvii). He condemns as 
dangerous to human freedom the statute which commands the 
killing of even the closest relative or friend, ifhe secretly or public- 
ly encourages the worship of other gods® (E. L. x1.xvii). 


42 J Mac. ii.38. 47 Exod. xxi.10-11. 
8 Esth. viii.7-12. 48 Num. XXXV.9-19. 
4 I Kings ix.26-27; II Chr. viii.17- 2 Exod. XXi.2=3. 

18. 50 Exod. xxi.20-21. 
4 Num. xxxvi.1-9. 51 Deut. xiii.6-9. 


46 Ley. xiii, xiv. 
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The Mosaic laws are invoked further to demonstrate the rela- 
tionship of religion to climate and customs. Some of the Hebrew 
precepts are shown to be clearly local in character. Montesquieu 
thus explains at length why the consumption of pork is harmful 
and should be forbidden in the hot climate of Palestine and ofthe 
Arab countries (E. L. xx1v.xxv), and why in the same area fre- 
quent ablutions are a hygienic necessity (E. L. xxtv.xxvi). 
Similarly, the Hebrew rules on marriages between relatives re- 
flect the customs of the region. Unions between cousins and 
between brothers and sisters-in-law were allowed by Moses as 
well as by the Egyptians because it was not a custom for relatives 
to live under the same roof (E. L. xxvi.xv). 

The distinctive characteristic of Hebrew legislation is that its 
primary aim was the maintenance of religion (E. L. x1.v), and that 
it combined civil and religious laws into a single code (E. L. 
XIx.xvi). Otherwise Moses was subject to the same limitations as 
other legislators. His laws were not flawless in the absolute sense 
because they were relative to the manners and customs of his 
` people. Montesquieu observes that the limited validity of the Old 
testament canons is recognized by the divine pronouncement: “Je 
vous ai donné des préceptes qui ne sont pas bons’®*. Following in 
the footsteps of Calmet he compares the Biblical assertion to 
Solon’s answer that his own laws were not perfect but the best 
that the Athenians could bear to receive®* (E. L. xxI.xxi). 

The Old testament statutes on priesthood receive Montesquieu’s 
attention as the alleged foundation of contemporary ecclesiastical 
institutions. He observes that the dedication of a separate clerical 
group to service at the altars marks a stage in the evolution of 
society. While primitive peoples, Montesquieu reminds us, have 


52 Five. xx.25. 

53 Montesquieu’s interpretation of 
the Biblical text agrees with that of 
most Christian commentators. Calmet 
also refers to the Greek legislator in 
the same connection: ‘Solon étant 
interrogé, s’il avoit donné aux Athé- 


_ LXXH/3 


niens toutes les meilleures Loix qu’il 
avoit pa, répondit, qu’il leur avoit 
donné les meilleures dont ils fussent 
capables, c’est-à-dire, qu’ils n’en au- 
roient pas reçû, si elles eussent été plus 
parfaites’; commentary on Eye. xx.25. 
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simple forms of worship at which anyone can officiate, the 
Persians and the Egyptians consecrated certain families to the 
deity, and Moses did the same. The Catholic religion carried the 
idea of separation still further by dissociating priests from their 
families and by depriving them of the possibility of creating one 
themselves (E. L. xxv.iv). The church uses the Mosaic ordi- 
nances to justify its abusive accumulation of property, retaining 
all the Hebrew provisions for the income of the clergy, but none 
of the laws which set limits on their wealth54 (E. L. xxv.v). It was 
Charlemagne who established the tithe to restore the church to 
the position of stability which it had lost during the reign of 
Charles Martel. But while the offerings of Leviticus had been 
appropriate for the Hebrew state, where they formed part of the 
plan of the republic, for the Francs, the tax imposed by Charle- 
magne was a heavy burden, and an addition to other demands of 
the monarchy (E. L. xxx1.xii). 

References to the New testament in the Esprit des lois are more 
polemical and therefore less direct. Among the favourable effects 
of Christianity, Montesquieu points out its moderating influence 
on the character of monarchs, and concludes by saying that it is 
admirable that the faith which seems intended to make us happy 
onlyin the next life, should also contribute to ourhappiness in this 
world (E. L. xxrv.iii). Since a similar claim for Christian piety 
had been made by Paul, Montesquieu’s exclamation: ‘Chose 
admirable!’ introduces a note of irony, which may be explained 
by the opinion expressed in the Pensées : ‘Aujourd’hui, le 


54 the Levites received a tenth of all 
revenues, but they were not given 
land. Although they could purchase 
pastures and gardens, their owner- 
ship was not permanent, and the fields 
returned to the original owner during 
the sabbatical year. Num. xviii.19-20, 
23-24; Lev. xxvii.30; Deut. xviii.1-2; 
Calmet’s commentary on Num. 
XViii.20. 
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Mahométisme & le Christianisme, uniquement faits pour l’autre 
vie anéantissent toute celle-ci (P. 1606). 

In his criticism of ecclesiastic celibacy Montesquieu alludes to 
Paul’s teachings on continence. By selecting arguments which 
recall and are consistent with the words of the apostle, he points 
out that the celibacy of Catholic priests was not imposed by the 
gospel, and that the spirit of apostolic instructions was in fact 
opposed to instituting continence as a law. He contends that 
when a religion teaches not only what is good, but also what is 
better and what is perfect, a careful distinction should be made 
between religious commandment and advice**. Rules for per- 
fection such as the practice of continence fall into the category of 
counsel and should not be made into laws, not even for a particu- 
lar group. Paul did in fact admit that on the question of celibacy 
he had not received specific instructions from the lord, and there- 
fore he was only giving advice (J Cor. vii.25). He did not preach 
continence as a precept, but as the better way of life (7 Cor. vii.35). 
_ Advising fathers on whether they should give their daughters 
away in marriage, the apostle differentiated between the good 
course to take and the best (Z Cor. vii.38). Montesquieu argues 
further that continence should have been left as a matter of 
voluntary choice for those who strive after perfection; it is the 
highest virtue because by its nature it is suited to be practiced 
only by the very few (E. L. xxr11.xxi; xx1v.vi,vii). Paul wrote 
that he would like all men to live in celibacy like himself, but he 
realized that not all are capable of imitating him, and that only a 
few have been privileged to possess this particular accomplish- 
ment (J Cor. vii.7). 

Another topic in connection with which the Esprit des lois 
refers to the gospel is that of religious intolerance. The persecu- 
tion of Jews is condemned throughout the work®’, but nowhere 


56 the need to distinguish between Islamic rules are carefully divided into 
commandment and advice may have the categories of precepts and counsels. 
been suggested to Montesquieu by 57 EF, L. xILivV, v3 XXI.XX; XXII.xiv3, 
Chardin who explains at length that xxıx.xvii. 
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as vigorously as in the ‘Très humble remontrance aux Inquisi- 
teurs d’Espagne et de Portugal’ (E. L. xxv.xiii). In this chapter 
Montesquieu denounces Paul’s condemnation of Judaism as an 
independent religion, and at the same time alludes to theapostle’s 
teachings of tolerance to assail contemporary prejudice. Exhort- 
ing the gentiles to forbearance, Paul maintained that even though 
the Jews had become the enemies of the gospel, god continued 
to love them for the sake of their fathers, and because his decrees 
are immutable (Rom. xi.28-29). Montesquieu applies the notion 
of the permanence of divine love to the Jewish faith when he 
argues through his spokesman that it is an understandable mistake 
to believe that god still loves the religion he once loved. The 
entire remonstrance is written in the persuasive, rationalizing 
style of the Epistles, using some of the apostle’s favourite con- 
cepts such as ‘grace’, ‘light’, ‘heritage’, ‘god’s children’, and the 
manifestation of divine affection through the revelation of truth. 
Evoking the Christian doctrine that Jews, once the legitimate 
children, have now been disinherited5®, Montesquieu’s spokes- 
man contends that children who received the paternal heritage 
should not hate those who have been deprived of it. In the end he 
associates with the inquisitors epithets which the church habit- 
ually bestowed on Jews: ‘incorrigibles, incapables de toute 
lumiére et de toute instruction’. 

In still another scathing attack on religious intolerance, Mon- 
tesquieu maintains that it is a mistake to believe that man has the 
duty to avenge god (E. L. xit.iv)**. The comment is reminiscent 
of the argument of Joash that it is not man’s task to retaliate for 
Baal, because if Baal is god he will take his own revenge. Aware 


58 Calmet states: ‘Les Juifs qui ne 
croyent point à l’Evangile . . . étoient 
les enfans légitimes; Dieu les a déshé- 
ritez pour vous adopter’; commentary 
on Rom. xi.28. 

5 this chapter was singled out for 
attack by both the Nouvelles ecclésias- 
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that the Biblical text could be used against persecutions authoriz- 
ed by the church, Calmet explains that Joash’s words apply only 
to pagan deities: the true god often uses men in power as instru- 
ments of his wrath, and it is therefore legitimate to serve him by 
punishing and persecuting heresy, blasphemy and irreligion. 
The allusive manipulation of scriptures which we have noted 
in some of the polemical chapters of the Æsprit des lois is one of the 
main tools of religious criticism in the Lettres persanes. Direct or 
implied citations of the Bible do appear in the later work, but less 
frequently than in the novel. Montesquieu remarked at the time 
of the composition of the Esprit des lois: ‘Une preuve que l’irré- 
ligion a gagné, c’est que les bons mots ne sont plus tirés de l’Ecri- 
ture, ni du langage de la religion: une impiété n’a plus de sel’ 
(P. 1082). This observation on the state of public opinion is in- 
dicative of the philosopher’s loss of interest in dogma and theo- 
logy. In the Esprit des lois he examines religion in relation to 
social and political institutions, and explores the social effects of 
_ religious practices, but he does not take up again the sweeping 
rational critique of religious beliefs which is found in the Lezzres 
persanes. The new approach is perhaps best explained by the sug- 
gestive title of book xxiv, chapter 19: ‘Que c’est moins la vérité 
ou la fausseté d’un dogme qui le rend utile ou pernicieux aux 
hommes dans l’état civil, que l’usage ou labus que l’on en fait’. 
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Montesquieu introduces the subject of religion in the first of the 
Lettres persanes, and, from the very beginning, the irreverent 
tone, as well as the satirical method, are established. Usbek reports 
that at the outset of their voyage the travellers have stopped at 
Com to pay their respects at the tomb of the virgin mother of 
twelve prophets. The description of a pious act is thus used to 
convey a scathing irreverence. By a mere passing remark Mon- 
tesquieu attacks Persian pilgrimages, the cult of the pure Fatima, 
and, by analogy, ridicules a parallel Christian worship. Fatima 
has more in common with the holy virgin than purity and an 
illustrious progeny. Chardin informs us that she is the prominent 
Mohammedan saint, revered for her motherly compassion, to 
whom pilgrims pray for intercession before god and forgiveness 
of sins. Com was one of the most important destinations of 
pilgrimage (i.281-286). Set against the religious pilgrimages is 
Usbek’s and Rica’s voyage in the quest of knowledge. The first 
letter clearly contrasts religious superstition and enlightenment. 

Religious ethics are examined first from the point of view of 
the individual. Correspondents ask for moral guidance, express 
fears, and seek solutions to moral problems. In the answers which 
they receive, morality is confronted with theological virtues and 
ritual commandments based on revelation. Further, in the por- 
trayal of French society, the validity and the effectiveness of 
religious ethics are tested empirically. The satire of European 


1the presence of a pun in the first 
sentence of the letter should not be 
overlooked. 
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morals brings out the incongruity between church teachings and 
Christian practices. In the final part of the work, Montesquieu 
examines religious precepts in relation to the state. He finds 
Catholic marriage laws, asceticism, ecclesiastic celibacy, and the 
contemplative view of life so detrimental to population and to the 
economy that he predicts the extinction of the Catholic religion 
within five hundred years. 

Conceptions of virtue are the prominent theme in the first part 
of the Lettres persanes. Theological virtues and ritual command- 
ments based on revelation are represented by the dogmas of 
purity and dietary laws. The religious precepts on external puri- 
fications are introduced within the context of the harem letters. 
Usbek tells the chief eunuch to exhort the women to cleanliness 
which is the image of spiritual purity (letter 2). A eunuch ex- 
presses fear that his master and friends will become polluted by 
contact with the infidels (letter 15). The exchange of letters be- 
tween Usbek and the mullah Méhémet-Hali satirizes both the 
dogmas and the revelation on which they are based. Parallel 
Christian insistence on external observances is pointed out in the 
attack on the Inquisition, where the Catholic clergy is criticized 
for encumbering religion with a profusion of arbitrary rules (let- 
ter 29). Finally, in letter 46, religion is stripped of rituals and 
ceremonials, and its essence is defined as the observance of the 
laws of society and charity toward one’s neighbour. Though 
Montesquieu denounces those religious precepts which are irra- 
tional, useless and harmful, he does not fully discard the religious 
traditions as a source of moral truths. Contrasted with the reli- 
gious commandments which he rejects is the rational system of 
ethics presented in the story of the Troglodytes, and the allegory 
appears to offer, among other things, a synthesis of the moral 
lessons which may be drawn from the historical narratives of the 
Old testament. 

Scholars have examined the fable of the Troglodytes in relation 
to the moral philosophy of the Stoics and to classical political 
theories and primitivistic utopias. The allegory has also been 
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related to the ethical ideas of Shaftesbury and to Fénelon’s Té/é- 
maque. It has been interpreted to be in part an answer to Hobbes, 
and its central theme has been connected to contemporary theo- 
logical and philosophical polemics on the value of sensual pleasure 
and the relationship of virtue to freedom and happiness’. In addi- 
tion, two important parallels between the allegory and the O/d 
testament history have already been pointed out by Crisafulli’. 
These and other analogies with the Hebrew scripture appear 
to suggest that besides the classical and contemporary works, the 
Bible may also be brought to bear upon the interpretation of the 
story. An examination of the narrative in relation to the Old 
testament intimates that, although Montesquieu’s fable is not 
primarily Biblical, similarities of situations and a dissimilar 
method of explaining the events are indicative of his attitude 
toward the scriptural tradition. 

The essential difference between the Bible and the parable is the 
absence of supernatural intervention in the latter. In his note- 
_ books, Montesquieu rejected, as already pointed out, the Biblical 
myth of a divine agent and sought to explain scriptural miracles 
in terms of natural causes. Yet he considered the Old testament 
venerable as a historical record and as a compendium of laws. In 
conformity with these opinions, he offered in the allegory remi- 
niscences of Old testament history stripped of its theistic super- 
structure. 

Bearing in mind this fundamental difference, it is possible to 
explore Biblical analogies in the overall message of the story, in 
the details of individual episodes, and in the form of the narrative. 
In answer to Mirza’s questions whether men achieve happiness 
through sensual pleasures or through the practice of virtue, and 


2 Crisafulli, ‘Montesquieu’s story of 3 the analogy between the Troglo- 
the Troglodytes; Dimoff, ‘Cicéron, dyte anarchy and Judg.xvii.6; p.373: 
Hobbes et Montesquieu’; Chérel, De and p.385: the similarity between the 
‘Télémaque’ à ‘Candide’, p.273; Mer- election of the first Troglodyte king 
cier, ‘Le Roman dans les Lettres per- and the institution of Hebrew mon- 
sanes’. archy, J Sam. i.8-10. 
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what is meant by the notion that virtue is inseparable from exist- 
ence, the allegory defines virtue as justice, charity, and love for 
one’s fellow man, and it demonstrates that virtue so conceived is 
compatible with pleasures, and constitutes a precondition of sur- 
vival. The message is conveyed by the entire sequence of events 
as well as by the details of the narrative. The necessity of virtue is 
made evident by the cycle of egotism and anarchy, destruction, 
rebirth in righteousness and danger of repeated corruption and 
collapse under the effect of monarchy and wealth. 

Jewish history in the Old testament presents a series of similar 
circular developments. The cycles appear in the historical nar- 
rative of the Bible, and they are also made the object of prophecies 
and didactic recollections to teach that obedience to god’s law 
leads to happiness, while disobedience results in disaster and anni- 
hilation from which only a few survive. The structure of the story 
resembles the O/d testament inasmuch as within the main narrative 
the past is reviewed, and there are prophetic warnings for the 
future. The Troglodytes, like the Jews, used their own history as 
the object of their moral lessons. The story resembles the Bible as 
well in its simple language and concrete images. Each of the vices 
and virtues is illustrated by means of concrete examples. 

Within the story, Montesquieu combines reminiscences from 
several periods of Biblical history. The Troglodytes may be com- 
pared to the Jews of the Old testament in their crimes, their virtues, 
their punishments, and their rituals. Their name itselfis not totally 
unrelated to the history of the Jews. The allegory begins with the 
genealogy of the people. Their descent from the ancient Tro- 
glodytes creates the impression of distance in the fabulous past. 
Yet, some Troglodytes have appeared in history as cousins of the 
Jews. After the death of Sarah, Abraham had sons by his wife 
Keturah (Gen. xxv.1-6). Upon Abraham’s death, Josephus tells 
us, the sons of Keturah settled in Troglodytis and in Arabia the 
happy‘. Following the account of the Jewish historian, Calmet 


4 Antiquities of the Jews, 1.xv, in 
Works, p.56. 
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explains that the sons of Keturah became Troglodytes living on 
the western shore of the Red sea, or Arabs living on the opposite 
shore®. Josephus mentions the name again in connection with the 
exile of Moses to Midian, which was located in the land of the 
Troglodytes. Among the Troglodytes, Moses met his wife and 
his father-in-law Jethrot. Finally, the name Troglodyte had also 
been given to a sect of idolatrous Jews’. Though Montesquieu 
presents the Troglodytes as descendants of an ancient half-human 
race, the name suggests a link with the Jews. 

The political history of the wicked Troglodytes recalls the 
historical narrative of Judges. Having assassinated the foreign 
king who sought to correct their vicious character, the Troglo- 
dytes instituted their own magistrates, revolted against this new 
authority, and after killing the very magistrates they had appoint- 
ed, declined into a state of complete lawlessness and anarchy. 
Judges, it will be recalled, describes a similar period of decadence 
in Hebrew history. The Jews killed a series of foreign kings who 
reigned over them. They were ruled intermittently by their own 
judges, but they did not listen even to these leaders, and, after a 
series of foreign kings and judges, they fell into lawless cor- 
ruption’. The recurrent theme in the Book of Judges is: ‘En ce 
tems-là, il n’y avoit point de Roi dans Israël ; mais chacun faisoit 
tout ce qui lui sembloit bon’ ( Judg. xvii.6; xxi.24). The Troglo- 
dytes embraced the same licentious freedom: “Ce peuple, libre 


quoient.... Ils tombérent en des 
misères extrêmes. . . . Dieu leur suscita 


5 commentary on Gen. xxv.6; in the 
map attached to his Commentaire litté- 


ral sur la Genèse, Trogloditis is located 
on the western shore of the Red sea. 

8 Antiquities, 11.xi.86. 

7 Moréri, vi.620; 
xvi.686. 

8 the introduction to Judges sum- 
marizes the sad events: ‘Le Seigneur 
étant donc en colère contre Israël, les 
exposa en proye, & les livra entre les 
mains de leurs ennemis ... & ils ne 
purent résister à ceux qui les atta- 


Encyclopédie, 


des Juges pour les délivrer des mains 
de ceux qui les opprimoient; mais ils ne 
voulurent pas seulement les écou- 
ter.... Après que le Juge étoit mort, 
ils retomboient aussitôt dans leurs 
pechez, & faisoient des actions encore 
plus criminelles que leurs peres. . . . Ils 
ne revenoient point des égaremens de 
leurs cœurs, ni des mauvaises voyes 
qu’ils avoient suivies’ ( Judg. ii.14-19). 
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de ce nouveau joug, ne consulta plus que son naturel sauvage; 
tous les particuliers convinrent qu’ils n’obéiraient plus à personne; 
que chacun veillerait uniquement à ses intérêts, sans consulter 
ceux des autres’ (letter 11, p.29). 

Led by egotistical self-interest as their only principle, the Tro- 
glodytes committed rape, murder, theft and fraud. Counterparts 
to some of their crimes may be found in Judges. The Danites 
massacred the peaceful people of Lais to ravish their fertile land 
(Judg. xviii.7 ff). A group of Gibeans kidnapped and abused a 
man’s wife ( Judg. xix.11-30). Closer parallels to the iniquities of 
the Troglodytes appear in the prophetic literature, as Micah up- 
braids the Jews for violence and theft of land’, and Amos lashes 
out against fraud’. 

The selfish Troglodytes were stricken by the kind of cata- 
strophic punishment commonly found in the Bible: drought, 
flood, famine and plague. The drought and the flood which 
caused their famine did not afflict all areas of the land equally. A 
similar situation caused by unequal distribution of water is re- 
called by the prophet Amos", whose overall theme is analogous 
to that of Montesquieu’s fable. A nation which has become un- 
faithful, egotistical and corrupt is destroyed, and as it so often 
happens in Biblical oracles, the destruction is not complete; a few 


9 ‘Ils ont désiré des terres, & les ont 1 ‘C’est pourquoi je vous ai rendu 
prises avec violence. Ils ont ravi des les dents agacées dans toutes vos villes: 
maisons par force. Ilsontcalomniél’un  j’ai frappé toutes vos terres d’une sté- 
pour lui ravir sa maison, &l’autrepour  rilité de bled, & cependant vous n’êtes 
s'emparer de son héritage’ (Mic. ii.2). point revenus à moi, dit le Seigneur.... 

10 ‘Ecoutez ceci, vous qui réduisez Jai empêché la pluye d’arroser vos 
en poudre les pauvres, & qui faites champs, lorsqu’il restoit encore trois 
périr ceux qui sont dans l’indigence.... mois jusqu’à la moisson. J’ai fait, ou 
Vous qui dites: ... Quand finira le qu’il a plû sur une ville, & qu’il n’a 
sabbat, afin que nous ouvrions nos gre- point plû sur l’autre; ou qu’il a pla sur 
niers, que nous diminuyons nos un endroit d’une campagne, & que 
mesures, & que nous augmentions le l’autre est demeuré sec; parce que j’ai 


poids du sicle, & que nous pésions empêché qu'il n’y plût. ... Deux, ou 
dans de fausses balances’ (Amos viii.4- trois villes sont allées à une autre pour 
5). y trouver de l’eau à boire, & ils n’ont 


pa appaiser leur soif” (Amos iv.6-8). 
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virtuous men survive to restore the people to prosperity. The 
moral lesson of the allegory, that righteousness is the precondi- 
tion of survival, is also the central message of Amos: ‘Cherchez le 
bien, & non pas le mal, afin que vous viviez’ (Amos v.14). 

Although Montesquieu narrates analogous situations to the 
Bible, with similar moral intent, he explains the events differently 
by substituting natural causes for divine intervention. In the 
scriptures, famines and droughts are the effect of divine wrath, 
sent by god to punish and destroy a wicked and faithless nation. 
Within the allegory are given two explanations of the tribe’s anni- 
hilation. The first, expressed by the foreign physician, is con- 

sistent with the Bible. The Troglodytes, says the skillful healer, 
are being punished for their iniquities by angry gods: ‘Allez, leur 
dit-il, hommes injustes! ... Vous ne méritez pas d’occuper une 
place sur la Terre, parce que vous n’avez point d’humanité, et que 
les règles de l’équité vous sont inconnues. Je croirais offenser les 
Dieux, qui vous punissent, si je m’opposais a la justice de leur 
colére’ (letter 11, p.31). 

At the beginning of the following letter a second, non-theistic, 
interpretation is put forth by Usbek who says that the Troglo- 
dytes perished because of their wickedness, and were the victims 
of their own injustices. The second explanation, which excludes 
the idea of divine punishment, is the one substantiated by the 
narrative of the people’s downfall, as Montesquieu establishes a 
chain of natural causes between moral corruption and destruc- 
tion. In this sense his account of what happened to the Troglo- 
dytes could serve to explain, without divine anger, the coinci- 
dence of moral decay and devastating natural disasters which is 
found in the Bible. In Old testament history, droughts, floods and 
epidemics strike the nation when it sinks into depravity. Yet, 
without supernatural intervention the rate of the natural catas- 
trophes should be independent of the moral character of the 
people. By showing why the calamities are particularly devastat- 
ing ata time when the country is ina state of anarchy and iniquity, 
Montesquieu allows us to assume that in Biblical times, as always, 
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the frequency of the adversities was indeed morally neutral, but 
the gravity of the consequences was determined by moral factors. 
A drought or a flood leads to famine when people grow only the 
food necessary to satisfy their own needs. An epidemic becomes 
fatal when physicians, dismayed by the ingratitude of their 
patients, refuse to heal. The Troglodytes had been cured of their 
illness once, and the implication is that they could have been saved 
again. Several examples demonstrate the epidemic propagation 
of crime. The fraudulent seller of wool becomes the victim of his 
buyer’s fraud. A man whose wife had been ravished, steals the 
wife of the unwilling litigator. Men who kill to obtain land are 
murdered in turn for the possession of that same land. 

The utopian society of the Troglodytes may also be connected 
to Biblical history. The portrayal of the virtuous tribe has much in 
common with the idealized description of ancient Jews in Fleu- 
ry’s Moœurs des Israélites'*. It has often been said that the utopia 
of the Troglodytes was inspired by Fénelon’s Té/émaque, and 
particularly by the picture of Bétique’*. It has also been recogniz- 
ed, however, that Fénelon himself was influenced by Fleury’s 
primitivistic description of the Israelites'*. From a comparison 
of the societies of the Troglodytes, the Israelites and Bétique, it 
would appear that all the elements which the Troglodytes have 
in common with the inhabitants of Bétique are found also in 
Fleury’s description of the Israelites. In addition, the Troglodytes 
share with the Israelites aspects of moral instruction and religious 
observances which Fénelon did not include in his portrayal of 
Bétique. Although Montesquieu admired Télémaque and may 


12 Montesquieu had this book in his 
library in the edition of 1701 (Cata- 
logue, p.18). In the Spicilége, around 
1733, he listed the work among books 
to be read: ‘Lire: les Mœurs des Israé- 
lites par M. de Fleury’ (Sp. 562). This 
does not, however, exclude the pos- 
sibility of Montesquieu’s earlier 
acquaintance with the work. 
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siècle, pp.323-324; Crisafulli, ‘Mon- 
tesquieu’s story of the Troglodytes’, 


p-376. 

14 Chérel, Fénelon au XVIII siècle, 
pp.xv-xvii; De‘ Télémaque’ à ‘Candide’, 
Pp-13-14. 
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have been inspired by this work, it is probable that he was also 
acquainted with the Mœurs des Israélites, and that the resem- 
blances between his own tale and that of Fénelon are due, in part, 
to their common source in Fleury. 

Fleury presents an idealized picture of the patriarchs and of the 
Israelites'®. In his opinion, god’s chosen people offer ‘an excellent 
model of human life in greatest conformity with nature’ (i.5). The 
patriarchs led a noble and laborious existence in a fertile land, in 
the midst of natural abundance. Agriculture was their main occu- 
pation; herds of cattle, their only wealth. They were subject to no 
authority other than that of fathers over their families. Longevity 
gave them ample time to instruct their children, to pass down to 
them the lessons of experience, and to instill in them their moral 
precepts. Long years spent in communion with their fathers 
strengthened in the children the paternal maxims. The Troglo- 
dytes similarly lived in peace and happiness, among the abundance 
of nature’s gifts. They also took great care to give their children 
a moral education. The virtuous fathers had sons who resembled 
them; and virtue was strengthened by example. 

The Israelites carried on the happy pastoral existence of the 
patriarchs, and in spite of growing numbers, they did not cease 
to regard themselves as one family'*. The Troglodytes as well 
continued to consider themselves as one family and their union 
endured as the people grew. 

Usbek underscores the care with which the Troglodytes edu- 
cated their offspring. Fleury stresses this aspect of the Israelites. 
All the tales of the Israelites were noble and useful, intended to 
inspire virtue and the love and fear of god. The Israelites, like the 
Troglodytes, had simple pleasures: frugal feasts and music. They 


had allegories to convey moral maxims and, recognizing the 


15 he calls Israelites the Jews who 16 ‘Quoique le peuple fût déjà très 
lived between the exodus from Egypt nombreux, on ne laissoit pas de les 
and Babylonian captivity. nommer les enfants d’Israél, comme 


n’étant encore qu’une famille’ (i.33). 
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didactic value of music, they preserved the memory of the past in 
songs". They had a variety of musical instruments, and they 
accompanied singing with dancing. Their entertainment centered 
around religious observances. Like the Troglodytes, they had 
only one temple, and as for the Troglodytes, religious holidays 
were joyous social occasions'*. Fleury expresses the same regrets 
about the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy, as Montesquieu 
does about the election of the first Troglodyte king. By their 
political decision the Israelites abdicated their freedom, and show- 
ed that they preferred to have a master rather than to remain free, 
observing faithfully the law of god (i.220). Hence, if the plural 
‘gods’ is replaced in the allegory by the singular, the character and 
the customs of the Troglodytes appear in many ways consistent 
with those of the Israelites as described by Fleury, whose work 
was based on the Hebrew scripture. 

Futhermore, the moral instructions and prayers of the good 
Troglodytes may be compared directly to those in the Old testa- 
ment. The Troglodytes recalled constantly the sad history of their 
ancestors in order to impress upon the young the necessity of 
virtue. The cycles of Jewish history were continually repeated 
in prophecies and prayers, and Moses warned the Jews never to 
forget their past transgressions and punishments (Deut. xxxii). 
The Troglodyte insistence on virtue is paralleled by the Mosaic 
instructions as they are paraphrased by Flavius Josephus. In the 


17 Ces poésies sont d’une merveil- 
leuse instruction: elles sont pleines des 
louanges de Dieu, de la mémoire de ses 
bienfaits, de préceptes de morale, et de 
tous les sentiments que doit avoir un 
homme de bien dans tous les différents 
états de sa vie’ (i.142). 

18 ‘Les fêtes des Israëlites étoient de 
vraies fêtes, c’est-à-dire des réjouis- 
sances effectives. . . . On avoit la joie 
de revoir ses parents et ses amis; on 
assistoit aux prières et aux sacrifices, 
toujours accompagnés de musique; à 
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cela, dans ce temple si magnifique, sui- 
voient les festins où l’on mangeoit les 
victimes pacifiques; la loi même com- 
mandoit de se réjouir, et de joindre la 
joie sensible avec la spirituelle” (1.189- 
190). According to the Talmud, holi- 
day festivals were occasions for the 
selection of a spouse. On the day of 
atonement, the young maidens danced 
in the vineyards, with songs inviting 
the young men to observe them and to 
choose their wives (Taanith, chap.4:8). 
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historian’s interpretation of the teachings of Moses their central 
idea is virtue and collective responsibility. 

The evening songs of the Troglodytes were of a moral and 
religious nature. All the themes of their canticles, which Usbek 
outlines in detail, have parallels in the Psalms. The Troglodytes 
sang about the injustices and the misfortunes of their ancestors 
and about the regeneration of the new, virtuous people. Psalm 
lxxvii (lxxviii) is a meditation on the past history of the Jews, their 
transgressions, punishments, and rebirth to innocence in the tribe 
of Judah. The Troglodytes praised the greatness and glory of 
gods. Divine greatness is lauded constantly in the Psalms 
(viii.1-2; Ixy[Ixvi]. 2; cxliv[cxlv].3). The Troglodytes sang that 
divine favours are always present for those who implore the gods. 
The psalmists frequently express confidence in divine mercy 
(Ps. Ixxxv[lxxxvi].4 ; cii[ciii].16 ; cxliv[cxlv].19-21). Yahweh’s 
wrath against men who do not fear him is as inexorable as that of 
Troglodyte gods (Ps. ii.11-12). For the psalmists as for the Tro- 
glodytes, the happiness of a pastoral existence and peaceful sleep 
_ are the rewards of innocence (Ps. lxxxiii[lxxxiv].13; cvi[cvii].37- 
38). As was the case with the Hebrews, the dominant emotion of 
the Troglodytes toward their gods was fear. 

The combat of the Troglodytes against the foreign invaders 
resembles certain Biblical battles. The Troglodytes begin by 
offering peace to the enemy, as Moses had instructed the Jews to 
do. The speech of the Troglodyte ambassadors is similar to that 
of Jewish messengers who had been sent to the king of invading 
Ammonites: ‘Qu’y a-t-il entre vous & moi? Pourquoi étes-vous 
venu m’attaquer & ravager mon pays?... Ce n’est donc point moi 
qui vous fais injure; mais c’est vous qui me la faites, en me 


19 “Great rewards of virtue are pro- 
posed for you, if you preserve that 
virtue through your whole lives. 
Virtue itself is indeed the principal 
and the first reward, and after that it 
bestows abundance of others; so that 


_ LXXII/4 


your exercise of virtue toward other 
men will make your own lives happy, 
and render you more glorious than 
foreigners can be, and procure you an 
undisputed reputation with posterity’ 
(Antiquities, 1V.viii.135-136). 
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déclarant une guerre injuste. Que le Seigneur en juge, & qu’il soit 
l'arbitre de cette journée, entre Israel & les enfans d’Ammon’ 
(Judg. xi.12, 27). As in many Old testament wars, the just men 
were victorious in spite of their smaller numbers, and the invaders 
fled in panic without even having been touched. Montesquieu 
reiterates the moralizing intent of Biblical accounts: it was a com- 
bat of virtue against injustice, and virtue won. But again, as in 
the narrative of the Troglodyte downfall, he replaces divine inter- 
vention by natural causes. It is made clear that the Troglodytes 
won because their motives were more compelling. They were 
fighting on their land to protect their families against an enemy 
spurred on only by greed. In the Pensées, as we have seen, 
Montesquieu gave a similar explanation to Hebrew victories over 
the Syrians (P. 560). 

Although the election of the first Troglodyte king has parallels 
in classical literature, and shows an application of certain Aristo- 
telean principles, it may also be observed that the event and its 
moral implications have much in common with the institution 
of the Hebrew monarchy. The venerable old man whom the 
Troglodytes honoured by their choice is grieved by their decision 
to have a king. He interprets their desire for monarchy as a 
weakening of their moral strength, a wish to replace the restraints 
of their morals by less stringent positive laws. The state of the 
Jews had been a theocracy, and their only canons had been the 
revealed laws of Moses. Samuel was displeased by the Jewish 
demand for a king (7 Sam. viii.6-9). Seeing in the request a desire 
to evade his rule, god himself was irritated and voiced his dis- 
satisfaction after the designation of Saul: “Vous avez aujourd’hui 
rejetté votre Dieu, qui seul vous a sauvez de tous les maux, & de 
toutes les miséres qui vous accabloient. Nous ne vous écouterons 
point, m’avez-vous répondu; mais établissez un Roi sur nous 
(I Sam. x.19). In the Bible, as in the story, the popular desire for 
monarchy marks a decline of collective moral fortitude. 

The concluding part of the allegory, which Montesquieu left 


unpublished in the Pensées, deals with morality in the monarchy 
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and with the relationship of virtue to wealth. The moral mes- 
sage is comparable to the lessons in J Samuel. The first Troglo- 
dyte king dies of grief after a short reign. He is mourned for forty 
days®. During the reign of the second prince, the question arises 
whether industry and commerce should be introduced into the 
state. The prince tells the Troglodytes that wealth will have 
devastating effects, unless they persevere in righteousness. He 
foresees dangers of taxation and oppression: ‘Il faudra donc que 
je vous accable d'impôts, et que vous employiez une grande par- 
tie de votre subsistance à soutenir la pompe et l’éclat qui serviront 
à me rendre respectable. Je trouve à présent toutes mes richesses 
dans moi-même; mais, pour lors, il faudra que vous vous épuisiez 
pour m’enrichir, et ces richesses dont vous faisiez tant de cas, vous 
n’en jouirez point; elles viendront toutes dans mes trésors’ (‘Suite 
de l’histoire des Troglodytes’, p.338). Samuel similarly warned 
the Jews about the labour and servitude which they would have 
to bear in order to sustain the splendour of a monarchy: ‘Voici 
quel sera le droit du Roi qui vous gouvernera: Il prendra vos 
enfans pour conduire ses chariots, & pour en faire des cavaliers, 
qui marcheront devant son char. . . . Il prendra de vos filles pour 
en faire ses parfumeuses, ses cuisinières, & ses boulangères. Il 
prendra aussi vos meilleurs champs, vos vignes, & vos plants. 
d’oliviers, & il les donnera à ses serviteurs. Il vous fera payer la 
dîme de vos blés & du revenu de vos vignes, pour avoir de-quoi 
donner à ses eunuques & à ses officiers. Il prendra vos serviteurs, 
vos servantes, & les jeunes gens les plus forts, avec vos ânes, & il 
les fera travailler pour lui. Il prendra aussi la dime de vos trou- 
peaux, & vous serez ses serviteurs” (J Sam. viii.11-17). 

In both the story of the Troglodytes, and / Samuel, the attitude 
of the leaders evolves from an initial opposition to the idea of 
monarchy, to resigned acceptance and a search for ways to avert 
further evil. After Samuel’s warning went unheeded, and the 


20 Aaron was mourned thirty days xxxiv.8). In the Bible the length of 
(Num. xx.30). The Jews cried thirty mourning is a measure of popular 
days over the death of Moses (Deut. esteem. 
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Jews had a king like other nations, the prophet spoke again to 
admonish them to persevere in righteousness if they wished to 
escape the suffering of their fathers, and to remain happy with 
their king (J Sam. xii.13-25). The message of the fable is essen- 
tially the same. The dangers of oppression can be averted by 
virtue based on education. The solution is a virtuous king and a 
virtuous people sustaining each other in righteousness by mutual 
example. 

Before Samuel, Moses had realized that wealth constituted a 
danger to the morality of his people, and had warned the Jews 
not to become corrupted by the material abundance which was 
to be theirs in the land of Canaan (Deut. viii.11-14). Foreseeing 
the evils which would result from royal pomp, he gave precepts to 
limit the king’s wealth. The king should not distinguish himself 
by his treasures, women and horses, but by justice and know- 
ledge of the law (Deut. xvii.14-20). The story of the Troglodytes 
reiterates the Biblical admonitions. 

The tale is offered as an alternative to the moral teachings of 
theologians. Mirza consults Usbek because he is dissatisfied with 
the answers they have given to his queries. In his own reply, by 
framing his definition of virtue and his notion of the foundations 
of ethics in a narrative reminiscent of the Bible, Montesquieu con- 
veys the idea that besides irrational dogmas and absurd ethical 
demands, there is in the instructions of revealed religions a core 
of useful wisdom and moral truths. Rather than build an ethical 
system upon the total rejection of religious teachings, he pro- 
poses to preserve those Biblical traditions and moral precepts 
which do have rational validity. 

There may be still another reason why Montesquieu wrote an 
allegory related to the Old testament. He says in the preface to the 
tale, in letter 11, that moral problems should not be resolved 
through abstract reasoning. Moral truths must be made tangible. 
He offers his ‘piece of history’ as being more convincing than 
subtle philosophy. Montesquieu sought to persuade, and a fable 
related to the moral experience and history of the scriptures was 
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an effective means to drive home the truth. Speaking of the Bible, 
Spinoza noted that certain beliefs are more apt to be brought 
home by experience than by a long chain of logical arguments 
which only few are able to follow. Since the Hebrew scripture was 
intended to teach morality to the masses, it made use of historical 
narratives to convey its lessons by experience, in a manner acces- 
sible to all. 

Certain aspects of Christian ethics are criticized in the intro- 
duction to the story, where Mirza states the reasons for his 
exasperation with the mullahs and with their passages of the 
Koran. The mullahs in the Lettres persanes are the representatives 
not only of Islam but of revealed religion in general. In Mirza’s 
letter, however, as Vernière has observed, they play the rôle of 
the Catholic clergy in particular. Mirza rejects their answers be- 
cause they are not practical and fail to guide him in his rôle of 
man, citizen, and father of a family. Implied in Mirza’s objection 
is a criticism of teachings of other-worldly detachment. Further- 
more, his statement that men are born to be virtuous, and that 
virtue is inherent to human nature, implies a denial of the doctrine 
of original sin. His question whether men are happy through 
sensual pleasures or through the practice of virtue is a challenge 
to asceticism and to the idea that there is a conflict between virtue 
and sensual satisfactions. Finally, Mirza objects that theological 
virtues are founded on faith and revelation, and therefore are 
acceptable only to a believer. 

The answers provided by the allegory are in direct opposition 
to some of the views of the church. The virtue of the Troglodytes 
finds its rewards and its justification on earth, without reference 
to an after-life. Though the Troglodytes acknowledge and fear 
the gods, their virtues are practical and directed toward men. 
Their righteousness is not dependent on religious knowledge or 
supernatural grace. Religion is firmly woven into the fabric of 
their lives, but it is not a prerequisite for the practice of virtue. 


21 Traité des autorités théologique et 
politique, chap.v; Œuvres, pp.688-689. 
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They were virtuous by nature and they remained in the path of 
righteousness because experience had taught them that virtue is 
indispensable for survival. Moreover, their morality does not 
demand physical denial. They taught that virtue should not be 
regarded as either painful or difficult. In a subsequent letter, 
Usbek will criticize the Christian religion for being filled with 
a great number of very difficult commandments (letter 29). 
According to Chérel, the idea that virtue is easy constitutes a 
rejection of the cross’?. On the issues under discussion, the moral 
teaching of the Troglodytes has more in common with the O/d 
testament than with Catholic doctrine. Hebrew law was generally 
practical in its precepts, and aimed primarily at guiding man in his 
personal, social and family obligations. For the observance of the 
law, Moses promised earthly rewards: happiness, fertile pastures 
and a large progeny. The Hebrews saw no incompatibility be- 
tween the practice of virtue and physical pleasures. On the con- 
trary, sensual satisfactions were part of their religious observ- 
ances. Moses prescribed that religious holidays be occasions for 
feasts and rejoicing (Deut. xvi.11, 14). Expressing the Catholic 
point of view, Calmet finds the Jewish holidays offensive to his 
religious sentiments. The Jews, he writes, had a vulgar attach- 
ment to the pleasures of the senses and concupiscence. They 
wished for health and earthly well-being because they lacked a 
deep spiritual understanding of the law. A true Israelite deprives 
himself willingly of comforts and pleasures in this life in order 
to earn superior gratifications in the world to come”. 

In addition, the story of the Troglodytes offers a commentary 
on the rôle of religion in society, and on the relationship between 
manners, customs and forms of religious expression. Though 
the morality of the Troglodytes does not depend on religion, the 
fear of the gods does provide an added moral sanction. Religious 
observances also constitute a nucleus of social activities, and 


22 De ‘Télémaque’ à ‘Candide’, p.273. 23 commentary on Deut. xvi.11 and 
Deut.viii.1. 
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soften the manners of the people**. The form of religious worship 
is determined in turn by the nature of the society. The religious 
holidays of the Troglodytes are celebrated by simple, rustic 
festivities which reflect their pastoral existence. The concern of 
each Troglodyte for the common good finds expression in their 
unselfish prayers. They do not ask the gods for personal advan- 
tages but they pray for the health of relatives and compatriots, for 
union within their families, and for the ability to serve the happi- 
ness of others. In this society where cupidity is unknown, its 
members do not pray for opulence. 
While the story of the Troglodytes indicates a degree of appre- 
-ciation for the wisdom of the scriptures, the exchange of letters 
between Usbek and the mullah Méhémet-Hali derides the absurd- 
ities of revelation and the stream of superstition which stems 
from the Bible. The mullahs were disqualified as moral guides in 
letter 10. In letters 16 and 17 Usbek turns to a mullah for guidance, 
and Méhémet-Hali’s grotesque reply in letter 18 offers an example 
of the reasoning of theologians. In addition to giving expression 
to Montesquieu’s anticlericalism, the three letters assail many of 
the practices and beliefs of revealed religions. They deal with 
the prayers and hopes of believers; the veneration of priests; ritual 
commandments without ethical content; the attitude of the clergy 
toward secular knowledge; and the irrational proofs of revelation. 
The mullah’s dwelling place, Com, had already been introduced 
in letter 1 as a seat of superstition. 

Usbek’s address begins with an expression of homage, and later 
turns into a prayer. The invocation satirizes the idolization of the 
human representatives of god on earth. The mullah is revered as 
the source of supernatural truth and he is endowed by the believer 
with the attributes of god, as Usbek uses hyperbolical images 
which in the scriptures serve to describe the supreme being. Like 


24 Oake points out that the story de- 
monstrates the social utility of religion; 
‘Montesquieu’s religious ideas’, p.549. 
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god, Méhémet-Hali combines dazzling brightness with myster- 
ious opacity. Destined to live among the stars, he inhabits tombs; 
more luminous than the sun, he hides in clouds. In Biblical ter- 
minology the sun is the brightest star, and only god surpasses the 
sun in brightness. The just and the saints will shine like the stars 
(Dan. xii.3; Matt. xiii.43). Christ had the radiant splendour of 
the sun upon his transfiguration (Matt. xvii.2). His face radiates 
again like the sun in the apocalyptic vision of John”. On the day 
of judgment the moon will blush, and the sun will be ashamed 
before the splendour of god (Zsa. xxiv.23). Being endowed with 
god’s brilliant light, the mullah, like god, hides and covers him- 
self with clouds. In the scriptures, god is hidden** and either makes 
his appearances surrounded by clouds or indicates his presence in 
a symbolic cloud?’. Usbek’s entire first paragraph is thus built 
around a paradox of light and darkness which mirrors the incon- 
gruity in the Biblical representation of the deity**. By presenting 
the theologian as a light covered by clouds, Montesquieu brings 
out the first inadequacy of revealed knowledge: its hidden and 
mysterious nature. 

Furthermore, Usbek praises the mullah’s wisdom in terms 
which recalls hymns to divine knowledge: “Ta science est un 
abime plus profond que |’Océan; ton esprit est plus perçant que 
Zufagar, cette épée d’Hali qui avait deux pointes; tu sais ce qui se 
passe dans les neuf chœurs des Puissances célestes” (letter 16, 
p-40). God’s wisdom is frequently compared to an abyss of 


25 “II avoit en sa main droite sept 
étoiles, & de sa bouche sortoit une épée 
à deux tranchans; & son visage étoit 
aussi brilliant que le soleil dans sa 
force’ (Apoc. i.16). 

26 ‘Vous êtes vraiment le 
caché’ (Jsa. xlv.15). 

27 Tl a choisi sa retraite dans les 
ténébres: il a sa tente tout autour de lui; 
& cette tente est l’eau ténébreuse des 
nuées de lair’ (Ps. xvii[xviii].13). 
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28 Maimonides analyzed the paradox 
of light and darkness in the divine 
image. Darkness, he explained, is in- 
compatible with the nature of god. 
Near the divinity there can only be a 
perpetual dazzling light. The clouds 
by which god surrounds himself 
symbolize man’s inability to appre- 
hend him (The Guide of the perplexed, 
III.iX.437- 
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infinite depth (Ps. xxxv[xxxvi].6; Job xi.8; Ecclus. xxiv.39). The 
sword with two points did indeed belong to Ali, but the sharp 
two-edged blade is also a Biblical image for the word of god. 
Paul calls god’s word the sword of the spirit (Eph. vi.17), and he 
describes its penetrating power: ‘Car la parole de Dieu est 
vivante, & efficace, & elle perce plus qu’une épée à deux tran- 
chans; elle entre, & pénétre jusques dans les replis de Pame’ (Hed. 
iv.12). A true representative of supernatural knowledge, the 
mullah’s revelations come to him in the ordinary manner. As so 
often in the scriptures, an angel is sent down to him from the 
heavenly throne. 

Méhémet-Hali is endowed with a knowledge of the nine choirs 
of angels which is exceptional for a human. Calmet says that Paul 
learned about the angelic orders only during his visit to heaven. 
Montesquieu’s references to angels in this connection are precise 
and consistent with the church doctrine as expounded by Calmet 
in his ‘Dissertation sur les bons et les mauvais anges”. 

Having paid homage to the mullah, Usbek addresses to him a 
supplication which imitates prayers common to Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam. In his appeal for purification, separation from 
sinners, spiritual guidance, faith and consolation, he implores the 
type of assistance which religion offers on the basis of revelation. 
Quite different were the pleas of the Troglodytes, who called for 
health and prosperity for their compatriots, and for the ability 
to make another human being happy. Parallels to Usbek’s in- 
vocation appear in prayers directed to god in the Psalms*, in 


29 Commentaire littéral sur Saint Luc, 
xxii-boxii. There are angels whose per- 
manent station is around the throne. 
They are sent to announce the divine 
will to prophets and saints. Nine 
choirs of angels are recognized by 
theologians: three hierarchies, each 
comprising three orders. Montesquieu 
mentions the Seraphim which belong 
to the first hierarchy, and the Powers 
which are included in the second. 


30 “Ne perdez pas, 6 mon Dieu, mon 
ame avec les impies, ni ma vie avec les 
hommes sanguinaire’ (Ps. xxv 
[xxvi].9). ‘Qui est celui qui connoit 
ses fautes? Purifiez moi, mon Dieu, de 
celles qui sont cachées en moi; & pré- 
servez votre serviteur de la corruption 
des étrangers’ (Ps. xviii[xix].13). 
‘Seigneur, montrez-moi vos voyes, & 
enseignez-moi vos sentiers (Ps. 
xxiv[xxv].4). ‘Vôtre parole est un 
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Catholic liturgy*! and in the Xoran?. The futility of his plea is 
demonstrated by the mullah’s reply. The oriental model for the 
invocation of the mullah was found by Verniére to be a hymn to 
Ali, translated by Chardin. Since Ali was revered almost like a 
deity, Montesquieu found in his cult a good example of the 
veneration for religious figures which the letter ridicules. 

In his second letter to Méhémet-Hali, Usbek expresses doubts 
about the religious dogmas of purity, ablutions and dietary 
restrictions. The criteria of purity and pollution were a well- 
chosen instance of irrational religious commandments, because, 
shared by Judaism and Islam, they were a subject of controversy 
in the Mew testament, and their abandonment in the gospel 
illustrates the inconsistency and the changing nature of revealed 
precepts. Usbek questions the legislator’s prescriptions con- 
cerning impure animals and ritual ablutions: ‘D’où vient que 
notre législateur nous prive de la chair de pourceau et de toutes les 
viandes qu’il appelle immondes? D’où vient qu’il nous défend de 
toucher un corps mort, et que, pour purifier notre âme, il nous 
ordonne de nous laver sans cesse le corps? Il me semble que les 
choses ne sont en elles-mêmes ni pures ni impures’ (letter 17, 
p-41). The challenged rules were imposed by Mohammed’, but 
they were also part of the Mosaic law*t. The legislator under 
attack is Moses as well as Mohammed. 


flambeau qui éclaire mes pas & une (Koran v.4; Du Ryer, p.82). ‘Il vous 


lumiére qui me fait voir les sentiers ot 
je dois marcher’ (Ps. cxviii[cxix].105). 

31 “Notre âme est dans les ténèbres; 
daignez par votre visite, y faire briller 
la lumiére’ Missel quotidien, p.39. 

32 the Koran begins with the invoca- 
tion: “Conduis-nous au droit chemin, 
au chemin de ceux que tu as gratifiés’; 
Du Ryer, p.r. 

33 “Tl vous est deffendu de manger de 
la charogne, du sang, de la chair du 
pourceau, & de tout ce qui n’est pas 
tué en proférant le nom de Diew’ 
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est permis de manger de toutes sortes 
d’animaux qui ne sont pas immondes’ 
(Koran v.6; Du Ryer, p.83). 

%#‘Le pourceau aussi est impur, 
parce que quoiqu’il ait la corne fen- 
dué, il ne rumine point. ... Tous ces 
animaux sont impurs: celui qui y tou- 
chera, lorsqu’ils seront morts, sera 
soüillé jusqu’au soir. . . . Prenez garde 
de ne pas soüiller vos ames, & ne tou- 
chez aucune de ces choses, de peur que 
vous ne soyez impurs’(Lev.xi.7,31,43). 
Montesquieu’s italicized adjective ‘im- 
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Usbek rejects the idea that objects are inherently pure or im- 
pure, and that the cleansing of the body purifies the soul; the im- 
purity of things is a relative concept which depends on the reac- 
tions of the senses. These views coincide with opinions proclaim- 
ed by Christ and Paul. Having scandalized the Pharisees by not 
performing the ritual ablutions before meals, Christ declared 
that it is not the washing of the body that purifies the soul. The 
soul is cleaned not by water, but through charity (Luke xi.39), 
and nothing that enters the body from outside can pollute man’s 
spirit (Mark vii.15). Paul advanced Usbek’s argument that no 
object is inherently impure: ‘Je sai, & je suis persuadé, selon la 

- doctrine du Seigneur Jésus, que rien n’est impur de soi-méme, & 
qu’il n’est impur qu’à celui qui le croit impur’ (Rom. xiv.14). ‘Car 
tout ce que Dieu a créé est bon, & on ne doit rien rejetter de ce 
qui se mange avec action de graces (J Tim. iv.4). Hebrew rituals, 
ablutions and dietary regulation had been imposed only until the 
time when these laws would be corrected (Heb. ix.10). 

In addition, Usbek maintains that even sense impressions do 
not provide a basis for uniform rules of purity and pollution, be- 
cause people vary in their reactions toward the same object. 
Sensations may be considered a valid guide only if it is said that 
every individual is allowed to decide for himself which things are, 
for him, pure or impure. Paul adopted this liberal position with 
regard to dietary restrictions when he left everyone free to deter- 
mine for himself which foods he may accept (J Cor. x.23-30). 

Usbek concludes by stressing the contradiction between his 
own views and the revealed law of the prophet: ‘Mais cela même, 
sacré Mollak, ne renverserait-il pas les distinctions établies par 
notre divin Prophète et les points fondamentaux de la Loi, qui a 
été écrite de la main des Anges?’ (letter 17, p.42). By analogy, 
Montesquieu underscores the contradiction between the revealed 
law of the Old testament and the revealed teachings of the Wew. 
Paul reversed basic precepts of the law which the Jews have 


mondes’ renders the Latin ‘immun- Ritual ablutions are prescribed in 
dus’ which is the leitmotif of Lev. xi. Lev. xvi. 
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received from the angels. The letter thus demonstrates that the 
Mosaic and the Mohammedan dogmas of purity do not withstand 
the test of reason, and that in matters of revealed precepts, no less 
than in human laws, what is truth in one era, is considered error in 
another. Discussing the religious criteria of purity in the Pensées, 
Montesquieu observed that the belief that things which soil the 
body also corrupt the soul developed at a time when men did not 
recognize the soul as an entity separate from the body (P. 1677)". 

The mullah’s reply is a burlesque satire of the miraculous 
proofs of revelation and of the polemical weapons which the expo- 
nents of revealed religions use in their battle against reason: 
appeal to authority and arrogant presumption. Montesquieu 
mocks the authority of the books which they invoke to support 
their claims, not only the Bible and the Koran, but also the com- 
pendia of authoritative traditions. Méhémet-Hali refers Usbek 
to the pure source of wisdom: the traditions of the doctors**. It 
may reasonably be assumed that in addition to the hadiths, Mon- 
tesquieu also had in mind the rabbinical commentaries on the 
Bible. The Talmud was held in low repute among contemporary 
Christian scholars. Calmet wrote that it is filled with ludicrous 
stories, and yet it is respected by Jews as if it were the word of 
god’, Simon * spoke of the extraordinary reverence for talmudic 
teachings: ‘C’est une Tradition que Dieu a donnée a Moise sur la 
Montagne de Sinai & sous ce nom spécieux de Traditions ils ont 
embrassé les réveries de leurs Docteurs, comme si Dieu méme les 
leur avoit révélées’. In the Bigarrures**, the Talmud is called a 
collection of grotesque fables and rabbinical fantasies. In the 
Spicilège, Montesquieu connects the Talmud to the hadiths, noting 
that there exists a collection of traditions related to the Koran 


35 Oake (p.555-556) pointed out in  Aadiths have an authority comparable 
this connection that Montesquieu re- to that of the Koran itself. 


garded religion as an institution evolv- 87 Ages, ‘Calmet and the rabbis’. 
ing historically with society. 88 Comparaison, p.106. 
86 Vernière explains that the books 89 article ‘Barcochébas’, part 11, p.89. 


of the commentaries on the Koran, the 
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which has an authority comparable to that of the oral law of the 
Jews (Sp. 178). In the ‘Essai sur les causes qui peuvent affecter 
les esprits et les caractères’, he derides the works of the rabbis 
as proof that centuries of captivity and ignorance have atrophied 
Jewish intelligence (Masson, iii.420-421). Although the mullah’s 
story is introduced as a Mohammedan tradition, in all probability 
it is also intended to be an illustration of rabbinical wisdom. 
The mullah’s first response to Usbek’s scepticism is the pre- 
sumption that all questions concerning religious commandments 
have been satisfactorily resolved long ago. His second defense 
consists in berating those who dare to doubt or to question the 
truth of revelation. His tirade against secular philosophy por- 
trays the theologian as an enemy of reason and an accumulation 
of Biblical metaphors in his style makes him sound like a true 
spokesman for revealed religion. He upbraids the laymen for 
being absorbed in their earthly pursuits without embracing the 
ecclesiastical way of life which they admire. Their worldly con- 
cerns stand in the way of true wisdom. Paul similarly exhorted 
Christians to follow the apostolic example and condemned those 
who appreciate only the things of the earth‘. Borrowing images 
from the scriptures, Méhémet-Hali compares the light of reason 
to the darkness of the abyss, reasoning to dust, and secular philo- 
sophy to the lightning which announces darkness and storm. 
The antithesis of light and darkness is a Biblical cliché. In the Wew 
testament, light represents conversion to Christ, and darkness, 
life without faith*t. The phrase, ‘darkness of the abyss’, suggests 


41 ‘Malheur à vous ... qui donnez 
aux ténébres le nom de lumiére, & à 
la lumiére le nom de ténébres’. Isa. 


40 ‘Mes freres, rendez-vous mes imi- 
tateurs, & proposez vous l’exemple de 
ceux qui se conduisent selon le modéle 


que vous avez vů en nous. ... Car il 
y en a plusieurs ... Qui mettent leur 
gloire dans leur propre honte, & qui 
n’ont de goût que pour la terre’ (Phil. 


iii.17-19). 


v.20. ‘Prenez donc garde que la lumiére 
qui est en vous, ne soit elle-méme de 
vrayes ténébres’ (Luke xi.35). ‘Je suis 
la lumiére du monde. Celui qui me 
suit, ne marche point dans les ténébres, 
mais il aura la lumiére de la vie (John 
viii.12). 
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the darkness of hell. Dust is the Biblical image for vanity and 
nothingness (Job xxx.19). The mullah declares that there is an 
infinite distance between the lay intellect and the spirit of the 
most humble ecclesiastic. The cleavage between natural and 
inspired knowledge has been pronounced by Paul. The man who 
consults only his natural reason is unable to comprehend the 
spiritual mysteries of religion (J Cor. ii.10-14). Philosophers, says 
Méhémet-Hali, drift with the winds in the midst of a storm. 
Drifting with the wind is an image used by Paul to depict ignor- 
ance in the absence of faith**. The metaphors of storm, darkness, 
lightning and thunder are part of the poetic language of the Koran 
as well. The use of Biblical and Koranic vocabulary makes the 
invective appear as a representative expression of the clerical 
hostility toward enlightenment. 

The absurdity of the story by which Méhémet-Hali proposes to 
explain the impurity of certain animals contrasts humorously 
with his arrogant confidence. The tale ridicules directly and 
through allusions a large number of scriptural accounts: the story 
of the creation, the flood, Noah’s ark, the resurrection, the day of 
judgment, Mosaic consultations with god, and the miracles of 
Christ. How little Montesquieu admired the miraculous narratives 
of the Old testament is apparent from the Spicilége, where he 
refers to them as insipid and revolting (Sp. 197). Verniére dis- 
covered the source of the mullah’s tale in a work by Hermannus 
Dalmata. Montesquieu found the Islamic account useful, prob- 
ably because it brings together Mohammedans, Christians, and 
Jews and ridicules so many of their common beliefs. In the ori- 
ginal narrative", it is Jesus who resuscitates Japhté in the course 


42 the mullah’s statement is remi- 
niscent of the infinite distances which, 


#‘Afin que nous ne soyons plus 
comme des enfans, comme des per- 


according to Pascal, separate the orders 
of the flesh, the spirit, and charity; 
Pensées, n0.793. 
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emporter à tous les vents des opinions 
humaines” (Eph. iv.14). 

# reported by Verniére, pp.44-45, 
note 1. 
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of a conversation with his disciples. Montesquieu cautiously re- 
places Jesus by Mohammed, but he adds a detail reminiscent of 
the miracles of Christ. Japhté is revived with the order: ‘Levez- 
vous!’ With the same command Christ made the paralyzed rise, 
and the dead come back to life‘. The mullah offers his tale as a 
convincing and satisfactory explanation of dietary restrictions. 
Irrational religious commandments are thus upheld by preposter- 
ous stories of miracles. 

Should the miraculous proofs leave doubts, should some reli- 
gious dogmas appear obscure, there is still another way to defend 
the truth of revelation. Méhémet-Hali says that the revealed books 

are only a small part of the divine library. If supernatural wisdom 

seems deficient, itis only because man’s knowledge and his under- 
standing of it is partial and imperfect. Every revealed precept is 
justified within the complete framework of divine wisdom, and 
within the history of eternity which man cannot fathom. The 
same recognition of the limitations of revealed knowledge appears 
in the teachings of Paul: “Car ce que nous avons maintenant de 
science, & de prophétie est trés imparfait.... Nous ne voyons 
maintenant que comme en un miroir, & en des énigmes; mais alors 
nous verrons face à face. Je ne connois maintenant qu’ imparfai- 
tement; mais alors je le connoitrai comme je suis moi-méme 
connu de lui’ (Z Cor. xiii.o-12). Hence, the exponents of revealed 
religions and the revealed books themselves admit that they are 
limited. Méhémet-Hali’s final statement indicates that in the last 
analysis religion demands faith in the perfection of a mystery. 

The criticism of revealed ethics is brought to its logical con- 
clusion in letter 46, in which Montesquieu explicitly rejects all 
ritual, ceremonial cult and revelation, and postulates that the 
essence of religious observance resides in the compliance with 
the laws of society, and love for one’s family and neighbour. In 


45 ‘J evez-vous.... Il se leva aussi- ‘Jeune homme, levez-vous, je vous le 
tôt’ (Matt. ix.6). ‘Ma fille, levez-vous, | commande’ (Luke vii.14). 
je vous le commande’ (Mark v.41). 
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the process of thus redefining the basis of ethical conduct, he 
makes reference to the hierarchy of Biblical commandments, and 
to the doctrine of divine love. 

At the outset, he challenges the order of the decalogue by 
declaring that in any religion the first religious acts are love and 
ethical behaviour toward man. In the O/dand the New testaments, 
love for man is the second imperative, preceded by the directive 
to love god. When a scribe questioned Christ as to which was the 
first commandment, he gave the unmistakable answer: ‘Vous 
aimerez le Seigneur vôtre Dieu de tout vôtre cœur, de toute 
vôtre âme, de tout vôtre esprit, et de toutes vos forces. C’est- 
là le premier commandement. ... Et voici le second... 
Vous aimerez vôtre prochain comme vous-même. Il n’y a aucun 
autre commandement plus grand que ceux-ci’ (Mark xii.30-31). 
Love of god is placed above all human attachments, and although 
the Bible advocates strong family ties, even these must be set 
aside when they come into conflict with the service of god. 
Abraham was asked to sacrifice his son. Christ bid his disciples 
to abandon family and country for his service (Matt. xix.29), 
and those who cherish their relatives more than the saviour are 
not worthy of him (Matt. x.37; Luke xiv.26). Perhaps as a 
reaction to these teachings, Montesquieu stresses duties toward 
the family among the first obligations. 

To promote fulfillment of obligations toward family and 
society to the rank of first religious acts, Montesquieu does not 
reverse the order of Biblical commandments. He allows love for 
god to retain priority as the first religious goal. But, as a result of 
the distinction between acts and goals, no religious function 
comes before charity for man. In the final analysis, there is no 
other means to pursue this goal, than service to society. In his 
examination of letter 46, Gaultier recognized a direct challenge 
to the decalogue, and found, not without good reason, that the 
author of the Lettres persanes commits extreme injustice toward 
god by giving precedence to the second commandment (pp.64- 
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Furthermore, Montesquieu follows a Biblical line of reasoning 
when, to demonstrate the importance of ethical conduct, he argues 
that the imperative of man’s love for his neighbour derives 
logically from the premise of divine love. The supreme being, 
writes Usbek, has shown his affection for men by establishing 
a religion to make them happy, and since god cherishes men 
there is no better way to please him than to cherish the objects 
of his love**. In the scriptures, the establishment of both the 
Hebrew and the Christian religion is seen as a manifestation of 
divine lovet?. God shows his affection for Israel by choosing it 
as his people and by bestowing upon it the gift of the law (Deut. 
vii.7-8). But above all it is in the Mew testament that god gives 
the highest manifestation of his love by sending his son, and the 
divine love so manifested is offered as the basis for man’s duty 
to cherish his neighbour: ‘C’est en cela que Dieu a fait paroitre 
son amour envers nous, en ce qu'il a envoyé son Fils unique dans 
le monde, afin que nous vivions par lui. .. . Mes bien-aimez, si 

Dieu nous a aimez de cette sorte, nous devons aussi nous aimer 
_ les uns les autres’ (J Johniv.9-11). Montesquieu retains the notion 
of divine love as a morally useful assumption. By presenting his 
rational system of ethics within the framework of traditional 
religious concepts, he is able to preserve a vague notion of the 
deity to serve as a moral sanction. 

Usbek’s opinion that ethical conduct is more important than 
ceremonial cult is in full agreement with Biblical teachings 
(Rom. xiii.8-10; Mark xii.33; Pro. xxi.3; I Cor. xiii.13). But, by 
limiting all religious duties to the fulfillment of human obligations, 
Montesquieu goes beyond and against the scriptures. Asserting 
that god’s will with regard to ritual is uncertain, he clearly negates 
the supernatural inspiration of the Bible. Among rules of doubtful 


46 Usbek’s ideas are echoed in a ouvrage. L’aimer, c’est vous aimer, & 
lyrical passage of the Pensées, often en finissant ma vie, je vous consacre cet 
quoted as an expression of Montes- amour (P. 1805). s 
quieu’s deism: ‘Dieu immortel! le 47 for the discussion of love in the 
genre humain est votre plus digne Bible, I am indebted to Cole. 
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validity, the deistic prayer mentions some of the most manifestly 
revealed precepts of the Old testament: circumcision, ablutions 
and dietary laws. Since all these prescriptions were abrogated in 
the New testament, they prove convincingly that to distinguish 
between human edicts and divinely ordained rules is not an easy 
task. Dietary restrictions were branded as man-made ordinances 
both by Christ (Matt. xv.9-11), and by Paul: “Ne mangez pas, 
vous dit-on, d’une telle chose; ne goûtez pas de ceci; ne touchez 
pas à cela. . . . Cependant ce sont des choses qui périssent toutes 
par l’usage, & en quoi vous ne suivez que des maximes, & des 
ordonnances humaines’ (Col. ii.21-22). The contention that, with 
regard to ceremonies, it is difficult to discern the divine will with 
any degree of certainty, is solidly confirmed by the implied 
confrontation of the two testaments. 

Although Catholic ceremonies are not mentioned in the deistic 
prayer, except perhaps in the allusion to kneeling, it is obvious 
that they are included in the general repudiation. If, as Usbek 
maintains, there is no sure way of selecting the ceremonies of one 
religion from among those of two thousand, then Christianity 
is placed on the same level with all the other faiths and looked 
upon with the same degree of scepticism. Understandably 
indignant at the fact that Montesquieu rejects all the sacraments 
instituted by Christ, Gaultier charges that to doubt whether these 
sacraments are divinely ordained is tantamount to questioning 
the divinity of Christ (p.67). 

In addition, the abbé points out that Montesquieu denies the 
Christian doctrine of grace, by maintaining that man is capable 
of pleasing god through his own resources (p.70). Indeed, the 
deistic prayer asks neither for grace nor for guidance. In Montes- 
quieu’s scheme, god has no active rôle in setting moral standards; 
he is nothing more than a distant goal, a useful hypothesis. 
Revelation being discarded both as a source of moral guidance 
and as justification of ritual commandments, man is left free to 
live according to the dictates of his reason, subject to no precept 
which is not rationally tenable. 
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Other letters included in the first part of the novel challenge 
Christian morality by showing that itis not well adapted to human 
needs. The use of wine serves as the concrete example in a 
discussion of religious laws, of the nature of man and of theo- 
logical solutions to the problem of evil (letter 33). Observing that 
the Koranic precept forbidding the use of wine is not obeyed by 
Moslems, and that the French sumptuary laws are a more effective 
deterrent to drinking, Usbek remarks that in matters of debauch- 
ery the religious law has the opposite effect of that which is 
intended: ‘L’esprit humain est la contradiction même: dans une 
débauche licencieuse, on se révolte avec fureur contre les pré- 
ceptes, et la Loi, faite pour nous rendre plus justes, ne sert souvent 
qu’à nous rendre plus coupables’ (letter 33, p.72). Usbek’s 
comment resembles a statement which Paul made about Hebrew 
law, and the subsequent discussion of human nature finds a 
counterpart in the same Biblical text. Paul asserts that the law, 
though it was good in itself, had given occasion to sin. He 
explains that the religious precepts had intensified his sinful 
desires by directing his thoughts toward concupiscence. Also, 
because man is naturally attracted to that which is forbidden, the 
resistance of the law incited the licentiousness: ‘Que dirons-nous 
donc? La Loi est-elle péché? Dieu nous garde d’une telle pensée: 
mais je n’ai connu le péché que par la Loi; car je n’aurois point 
connu la concupiscence, si la Loi n’avoit dit: Vous n’aurez point 
de mauvais désirs. . . . Et il s’est trouvé que le commandement qui 
devoit servir à me donner la vie, a servi à me donner la mort’ 
(Rom. vii.7-10). 

Paul, like Montesquieu, attributes the failure of the law to 
human inconstancy: ‘Je ne comprens pas ce que je fais, parce que 
je ne fais pas le bien que je veux; mais je fais le mal que je hais’ 
(Rom. vii.15). Montesquieu’s idea that the soul is under the 
tyranny of the body is also expressed by Paul. The apostle 
deplores the captivity of the soul under the laws of the body, 
and in dismay, yearns for the liberation of the soul (Rom. 
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Although Montesquieu agrees with Paul’s assessment of man’s 
conflicting tendencies and of the power of the flesh, he does not 
share the apostle’s dismay and offers radically different solutions. 
Paul magnifies the conflict between the body and the soul, by 
teaching that with the assistance of grace, the spirit must conquer 
the passions of the flesh. The aim of the Christian is to elevate the 
spirit and humiliate the flesh. The body must be mortified, so that 
the soul may live (Rom. viii.12-13). Montesquieu, on the contrary, 
maintains that the soul draws strength from the vigour of the 
body. Rather than two opposing forces, they are interdependent 
and must be cultivated in harmony. 

Moreover, Usbek says that the body may assist the soul in 
afflictions, for sensual well-being is a more persuasive consolation 
than theological explanations of evil such as the order of provi- 
dence, the necessity of evil and the misery of the human condition. 
On the subject of wine, Usbek’s views correspond to those of the 
Old testament. He stresses the dangers of wine when taken in 
excess by rulers, but he commends the practice of giving stimu- 
lating beverages to the afflicted to cheer them up and to help them 
forget their sorrows. The Hebrew scripture warns against the 
dangers of excessive drinking, but it praises wine as a source of 
gaiety to man (Ps. ciii[civ].16; Ecclus. xxxi.25-30). The closest 
parallel to Usbek’s ideas appears in Proverbs, in a text which 
admonishes against the use of wine by kings, but prescribes it for 
consolation: ‘Ne donnez point de vin aux Rois: parce qu’il n’y a 
nul secret où régne l’yvrognerie; De peur qu’ils ne boivent, & 
qu’ils n’oublient la justice, et qu’ils ne blessent l’équité, dans la 
cause des enfans du pauvre. Donnez à ceux qui sont affligez une 
liqueur capable de les enyvrer; & du vin à ceux qui sont dans 
Pamertume du cœur. Qu'ils boivent, & qu’ils oublient leur 
pauvreté; & qu’ils perdent pour jamais la mémoire de leurs 
douleurs” (Prov. xxxi.4-7). The Koran, on the contrary, forbids 
the use of wine (Koran ii.216), and Paul wishes man to find 
plenitude not in wine but in the holy spirit (Æph. v.18). For 
Montesquieu wine is more effective than religious consolations 
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aimed only at the human mind. The subsequent letter on mourn- 
ing shows specifically that the grief occasioned by death cannot 
fully be subdued by the notion that this life is but a preamble to 
an eternity of spiritual existence. 

Usbek’s reflections on funeral pomp and orations (letter 40) 
indicate that the Christian view of life comes into conflict with 
natural human emotions, and that it leads to incongruities between 
church doctrine and practice. Usbek declares that he would like 
to banish funeral pomp, because the tears of friends and relatives 
only serve to exaggerate to the dying man the loss which he is 
about to suffer, in other words, the value of life. Men should be 

„mourned upon their birth, not upon death. In our blindness we 
do not know when to be sad and when to rejoice; we have only 
false joys and false sorrows. The remarks are general enough to 
allow various interpretations. The letter concludes, however, 
with an illustration of false joys which suggests that Usbek is 
voicing a religious outlook on life. He notes that when the Mogul 
is weighed on a scale each year, the subjects rejoice if he has be- 
come more material and therefore less capable of governing them. 
The event is an instance of material gain which is a spiritual loss. 
The joy of the subjects is false, because they are blindly unaware 
that the body weighs down the spirit of their ruler. If the illustra- 
tion is consistent with the rest of the letter, then the deceptions 
which Usbek deplores may be those which, in the Christian view, 
stem from the dualism of matter and soul. 

The deceptiveness of human afflictions is part of Biblical 
teachings. In the overall perspective of the spiritual life of a 
Christian, material losses are spiritual gains; sorrow caused by 
earthly misfortunes is false, and suffering should be a source of 
joy**. Usbek’s thoughts on death are consistent with the Christian 


48 “Tout châtiment, lorsqu'on le à ceux qui auront été ainsi exercez’ 
reçoit, semble être un sujet de tristesse, (Heb. xii.11). “Mes frères, faites toute 
& non de joie: mais ensuite il fait vôtre joye des diverses afflictions qui 
recüeillir en paix les fruits de la justice vous arrivent’ (Jas. i.2). 
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view of human destiny. If life on earth is but a preparation 
and a testing ground for the glory of after-life, then death is a 
welcome liberation, and Usbek is justified in saying that the grief 
of relatives exaggerates the loss suffered by the dying. His idea 
that men should be mourned when they are born, rather than 
upon their death, is echoed by a statement in Ecclesiastes (vii.2): 
‘La bonne réputation vaut mieux que les parfums précieux, & le 
jour de la mort, que celui de la naissance.” Calmet comments on 
the above text that death indeed is the end, while birth is only the 
beginning of our miseries. 

Carrying the religious view to its logical conclusion, Usbek 
appears to suggest that funeral ceremonies should be abolished, 
because in death there is little to regret, and sorrow over the 
deceased is a false emotion. It is as extravagant to mourn the de- 
parted as it is to rejoice over the increased weight of the mogul. 
The funeral ceremonies and orations, as well as the tears and grief 
of relatives, are in contradiction with the religious conception of 
life. Nevertheless, the public displays of grief take place in 
churches. That a contradiction exists between such observances 
and the principles of the church has been stated by Bossuet him- 
self. In the exordium to the ‘Oraison funèbre d’ Yolande de Mon- 
terby’, the master of funeral orations said that death should not be 
presented as a loss in the speeches, and he sought to justify the 
rôle of the church in the ceremonies**. It would then appear from 
Usbek’s letter that the mourning ceremonies are one instance in 
which the church bows to human emotions, and its practices come 
into conflict with its teachings. The tears of relatives and friends 


contraire a sa modestie.... Elle 
ordonne que ses ministres, dans les 


49 “Quand I’Eglise ouvre la bouche 
des prédicateurs dans les funérailles de 


ses enfants, ce n’est pas pour accroitre 
la pompe du deuil par des plaintes étu- 
diées, ni pour satisfaire l’ambition des 
vivants par de vains éloges des morts. 
La première de ces deux choses est trop 
indigne de sa fermeté; et l’autre, trop 
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teurs la commune condition de tous les 
mortels, afin que la pensée de la mort 
leur donne un saint dégoût de la vie 
présente” (Oraisons funèbres, p.9). 
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are a natural reaction which cannot be subdued by a transcendent 
set of valuess®. 

The satire of French manners in the Lettres persanes shows that 
the moral principles of the church are frequently disobeyed. The 
general theme is stated at the beginning of letter 46, where, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Bayle*+, Usbek notes that Christians do 
not behave like Christians: ‘Je vois ici des gens qui disputent sans 
fin sur la religion; mais il me semble qu’ils combattent en même 
temps a qui l’observera le moins’ (letter 46, p.94). In this 
connection Christian teachings are repeatedly expressed under 
a Mohammedan veil, so that the contrast between oriental and 

European morals is often that between Christian principles and 
practice. 

The precepts on chastity and marital fidelity appear to be the 
least faithfully observed. Among the French types whom Usbek 
meets at a country estate is a ladies’ man (letter 48). Incensed by 
the seducer’s boasting, Usbek contrasts the corruption of French 
morals with the purity which reigns in the orient. The impression 
that he is voicing a religious point of view is created by the men- 
tion of Ali and by the reference to marriage as a sacred association. 
Moreover, a Biblical allusion indicates that oriental morals in this 
letter represent the Christian ideal. In praise of the chastity of 
oriental women, Usbek compares them to angels: ‘Nos filles ne 
pensent qu’en tremblant au jour qui doit les priver de cette vertu 
qui les rend semblables aux Anges et aux Puissances incorporelles’ 
(letter 48, p.104). The comparison of celibacy to an angelic state 
appears in the gospels, and was employed by Catholic writers to 


50 the Christian view of life, which 
Usbek adopts for polemical purposes 
in letter 40, is not that of Montesquieu. 
In letter 77, Ibben expresses the reli- 
gious attitude toward suffering with 
discernible irony. 

5cf, Pensées diverses al’ occasion d’une 
comète, cxxiv-cxliii, in Œuvres, ii.87- 


93- 


52 the preceding poetic sentence: ‘La 
lumière du jour n’est pas plus pure que 
le feu qui brûle dans le cœur de nos 
femmes’ is reminiscent of Racine’s 
lines: ‘J’ai poussé la vertu jusques à la 
rudesse:/ On sait de mes chagrins 
Vinflexible rigueur. / Le jour n’est pas 
plus pur que le fond de mon cœur’ 
(Phèdre, 1v.ii). 
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extol virginity and continence. Christ introduced the concept to 
explain why there would be no need to look for one’s legitimate 
spouse in the world tocome:‘Caraprés larésurrection leshommes 
n’auront point de femmes, ni les femmes de maris; mais il seront 
comme les Anges de Dieu dans le Ciel’ (azz. xxii.30). Le Maistre 
de Sacy used the example to set forth the Catholic doctrine that 
through celibacy, some impatient souls are able to attain the ange- 
lic state while they are still on earth5®. Gaultier did not comment 
on letter 48, but he applied the same concept to defend celibacy 
against the opinions which Montesquieu expresses in letter 117: 
‘Un homme qui auroit quelque respect pour la religion se don- 
neroit bien de garde de décrier un état qui dans un corps mortel 
nous rend semblables aux Anges’ (p.82). Obviously, Montesquieu 
did not share the Catholic ideas on continence, but he evoked 
them to show how little effect they have on the moral character 
of the people. 

Rica’s satire on European marriages points out that the marital 
precepts of the church are ridiculed and abolished by social con- 
ventions (letter 55). The nuptial blessing is mentioned at the 
beginning of the letter, and the rest of the report portrays cus- 
toms which are contrary to the vows and duties of the sacrament. 

While the nuptial blessing demands absolute fidelity, the husbands 
in France regard the unfaithfulness of their wives as inevitable. 
The Christian husband should be jealous of the purity of his wife 
(Eph. v.25-27), but in French society, jealousy is a disgrace, and 
to demand adherence to the marriage bond is a breach of social 
convention. Chastity should be the adornment of woman, but 
virtue is repelling in a country where only the unattractive are 
pure. The Christian husband should cherish his wife as he loves 


58 T] est bon ... selon saint Paul, selon l'Evangile, à imiter dans un corps 
“Que l’homme soit seul”, et qu’il fuye mortel l’état de ces esprits si sublimes 
la société des femmes, comme les qui n’ont point de corps, et qui est 
femmes celle des hommes; afin que les comme une anticipation de la vie du 
uns et les autres embrassent une vie ciel’ (La Genèse, pp.119-120). 
toute pure qui apprend aux hommes, 
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his own body (Æph. v.28-29), that is, even when it is ailing and a 
source of pain. But the vow of abiding love, Rica writes, is ridic- 
ulous to the Frenchman who considers his affection for his wife 
to be contingent on her charm. The Europeans, as Rica describes 
them, not only violate the marital laws, but even the concept of 
the Christian marriage is alien to their thinking. 

The devouring passion with which European women devote 
themselves to gambling leads Usbek to reflect upon the wisdom 
of Koranic precepts (letter 56). The aim of Mohammed, he con- 
cludes, seems to have been to free the soul from passions. But 
spiritual calm and detachment from wordly desires was also the 
attitude taught by the Mew testament. Thus, divergence between 
European behaviour and the aims of Mohammed is once again 
that between Christian religious teachings and behaviour. Else- 
where, in a moralizing tone, Montesquieu extols the Christian 
virtue of modesty, and he deplores the absence of this quality 
among the French nobility (letters 50, 88). 

The series of contradictions between religious principles and 
behaviour culminates in letter 75, which indicates that the attitude 
of Christians toward their religion is the opposite of that which 
the religion demands. Usbek observes that for Europeans there is 
a long way between the profession of faith and belief, between 
belief and conviction, and between conviction and practice. Yet, 
the New testament teaches that man must believe, profess and 
practise his faith in order to be justified before god (Kom. ii.13; 
Jas. i.22). Religion, Usbek writes, is for Christians primarily a 
subject of dispute, but the Mew testament commands to avoid 
religious quarrels, and to be first in the practice of good works 
(Tit. iii.8-9). Usbek notes that Christians are not firm either in 
their faith or in their doubts. They are in constant flux between 
various opinions, and between the extremes of belief and in- 
credulity. Yet, Christians are exhorted to be firm in their faith 
(J Cor. xv.58; xvi.13; Heb. x.23), and not to float on the winds of 
diverse doctrines (Eph. iv.14). The oriental traveller finds that 
Christians are irrational in their revolt. They reject the yoke of 
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their religion before having known it**. A Frenchman confides to 
Usbek that he becomes penitent when he isill,and that he is lured 
by religious promises when the physician is at his bedside**. Bos- 
suet preached precisely against this type of last minute penitence®®. 

Usbek concludes by thanking god for making him profess a 
religion which is pure and which is valued above all human in- 
terests. Once again, the praise of Islam is used to express Christian 
principles which contrast with Christian practices. For it is also 
Christianity’s claim to be more pure than other religions by its 
otherwordly orientation, and the lessons of the church place reli- 
gion above all earthly interests. The quality for which Usbek 
praises the Mohammedan religion is attributed by Calmet to the 
Christian faith: ‘La Religion Chrétienne ne connoit qu’un inté- 
rêt essentiel, qui est celui de la gloire de Dieu, & de nôtre salut. 
Tout doit céder à cet unique intérêts’. The invocation of Islam 
stresses the gap which in Europe exists between religious teach- 
ings and the conduct of personal and political affairs. 

If religion does not overpower worldly attractions, itsometimes 
fills the void left by other passions. The sixth letter in the Fan- 
tasque? satirizes the elderly coquettes who turn toward religion 


when their world has abandoned them®*. The lady whose piety is 


54there may be an allusion in 
Usbek’s remark to the Biblical text in 


quels certes on peut dire véritablement 
qu’ils se convertissent par désespoir 


which Christ exhorts men to take on 
his yoke: ‘Prenez mon joug sur vous, 
& apprenez de moi, que je suis doux, 
& humble de cœur; & vous trouverez 
le repos de vos ames: Car mon joug 
est doux, et mon fardeau est léger” 
(Matt. xi.29-30). 

55 Shackleton has pointed out that 
Montesquieu suggests in this letter 
principles of moral determinism; Mon- 
tesquieu, P.42. 

56 ‘Ne soyez pas de ceux ... qui 
méprisent si fort leur âme qu'ils ne 
songent à la sauver que lorsqu'ils sont 
en danger de perdre leur corps; des- 
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plutôt que par espérance. Mes Frères, 
faites pénitence tandis que le médecin 
n’est pas encore à vos côtés ... que la 
pensée en vienne de Dieu et non de la 
fièvre, de la raison et non du trouble’ 
(‘Oraison funèbre du Père Bourgoing’, 
Oraisons funèbres, p.62). 

57 commentary on Phil. ii.4. 

58 ‘Fragments de vieux matériaux 
des “Lettres persanes”, pp.343-344, 
and ‘Huit lettres persanes oubliées et 
retrouvées’, p.355. 

54a similar comment on elderly 
coquettes was made by Molière’s 
Dorine, Tartuffe, 1.i. 
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of recent vintage already uses the devout language. She echoes 
Paul (Z Cor. vii.34), when she says that the desire to please the 
world is adverse to a pious life. Rica concludes that religious de- 
votion either adorns those who are virtuous or it adds to the 
degradation of those who are morally weak. Montesquieu does 
not attribute to religious devotion the power to regenerate char- 
acter. 

The Catholic practice of frequent penance and confession is 
contrasted with what Montesquieu believes to be the correct 
Christian doctrine in another letter published in the Fantasque 
(Huit lettres’, p.352).The dogma is once more stated under the 
Mohammedan veil. Rica finds it difficult to trust Christians who 
can repeat their sins indefinitely, and weekly shed their guilt. 
Moslems, on the contrary, bear the responsibility for all their mis- 
deeds, and hence are careful not to strain divine mercy by new 
transgressions. The question of expiation of sins is taken up 
in the Esprit des lois in a section which examines the social utility 
of religion and the relationship of religious sanctions to civil 
laws (E. L. xxtv.xiii). Montesquieu attributes to Christianity the 
doctrine which in Rica’s letter is ascribed to Islam, and compared 
with Christian practices. The same words which describe the 
Mohammedan beliefs are used in the later work to state the dogma 
of the church*?. Montesquieu’s ideas on the expiation of sins are 


60 ‘Les enfants d’Ali font une fois 
en leur vie le pélerinage de la Mecque; 
ils donnent une fois en leur vie le 
dixiéme de leur bien, mais ils ne tour- 
mentent pas sans cesse la miséricorde 
par de nouveaux crimes et de nouvelles 
expiations. Inquiets sur les anciennes 
dettes, jamais quittes envers le Sei- 
gneur, ils craignent d’en contracter de 
nouvelles, de combler la mesure et 
d’aller jusqu’au terme ot la bonté 
paternelle finit’ (‘Huit lettres’, p.352). 

61 ‘Quoiqu’elle [the Christian reli- 
gion] donne des craintes et des espé- 


rances à tous, elle fait assez sentir que 
s’il n’y a point de crime qui, par sa 
nature, soit inexpiable, toute une vie 
peut l’être; qu’il seroit très dangereux 
de tourmenter sans cesse la miséricorde 
par de nouveaux crimes et de nouvelles 
expiations; qu’inquiets sur les an- 
ciennes dettes, jamais quittes envers 
le Seigneur, nous devons craindre d’en 
contracter de nouvelles, de combler la 
mesure, d’aller jusqu’au terme où la 
bonté paternelle finit’ (E. L. xxiv.xiii; 
Caillois, ii.723). 
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theologically sound. In his commentary on Matthew, xviii.35, 
Calmet explains that transgressions which have been forgiven are 
not completely obliterated, but can bring eternal punishment if 
the individual shows his ingratitude by committing the same sins 
again. It will also be noted that Rica’s criticism of frequent con- 
fession coincides with the Jansenist views on the subject*?. Con- 
sidered in the light of the chapter in the Esprit des lois, the Persian 
letter is intended to suggest that the moral sanctions of Christian- 
ity are weakened by the manner in which the religion is practised. 

While in the satire of European manners Montesquieu shows 
that the Christian teachings on marriage, continence and self- 
abnegation are often disregarded, in the last part of the work he 
examines the effect of these precepts on the welfare of the state. 
His theories on the influence of Christian principles on popula- 
tion fail to take into account the empirical observations in earlier 
letters that the same principles are most frequently disobeyed. 
Montesquieu does not accept the religious view that the number 
of births is determined by providence**, but he does consider 
religious rules and beliefs to be prominent among the moral 
factors which influence the rate of reproduction. The letters on 
the causes of depopulation present, among other things, a com- 
parative study of religions from the point of view of their effect 
on propagation and economic prosperity. The survey includes 
paganism, Judaism, Buddhism and Magianism, but Montesquieu 
focuses his attention on Islam and Christianity. He maintains that 
both religions are less favourable to propagation than the religion 
of the Romans; Islam because of the institution of polygamy; and 
Christianity because of the prohibition of divorce. 

In his criticism of polygamy, Montesquieu aims the attack 
directly at the Koran (letter 114). He paraphrases the Koranic pre- 
cept which allows Mohammedans to have as many as four wives 


® according to Arnauld the constant communion, in Œuvres, xxvii.71-676. 
repetition of sin and confession is a 6 church doctrine on this subject is 
mockery of god. Cf. De la fréquente stated in E. L. xx1i1.xxi. 
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or female slaves (Koran, iv.3). He quotes passages which exhort 
Mohammedans to see their wives frequently (Koran ii.183, ii.223). 
He points out that the Koranic prescriptions are contradictory, 
because a man who has several wives finds it difficult to satisfy all 
of them. Furthermore, Montesquieu alludes to the Koranic teach- 
ing that men should guard the chastity of their wives (Koran 
iv.38), when he notes that not only jealousy but religion makes 
it necessary to use eunuchs to guard the women. Above all, he 
denounces the waste of lives which results from the system of 
vigilance. 

Discussing the Christian precepts on marriage and continence, 
Montesquieu uses the same method as in dealing with polygamy: 
he aims his objections directly at the New testament. Without 
quoting the gospel explicitly as he did the Koran, he alludes to 
the texts which are the foundation of the church doctrine, and 
many of which are well known as part of the Catholic marriage 
service. Usbek observes that the Christian teachings on marriage 
prove to be conflicting in practice. Their objective had been to 
unite the spouses in a closer bond, but the prohibition of divorce 
defeated that very purpose: ‘On ôta non seulement toute la dou- 
ceur du mariage, mais aussi l’on donna atteinte à sa fin: en voulant 
resserrer ses nœuds, on les relacha; et, au lieu d'unir les cœurs, 
comme on le prétendait, on les sépara pour jamais’ (letter 116, 
p-243). The indissoluble marriage, it will be remembered, was 
instituted by Christ so that man would not separate two beings 
which god has united: ‘Ils seront deux dans une seule chair. Ainsi 
ils ne sont plus deux, mais une seule chair. Que l’homme donc 
ne sépare pas ce que Dieu a joint’ (Matt. xix.5-6). It is to this text 
that Montesquieu alludes when he says that the prohibition of 
divorce actually separates the spouses. Gaultier commented that 
the irreverence in Usbek’s words is obvious, and that Montes- 
quieu clearly accuses Christ himself of corroding the institution 
of marriage (p.72). 

Moreover, Usbek observes that cohabitation with a single wife, 
whom Montesquieu, perhaps sardonically, calls ‘eternal’, fails as 
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an antidote to promiscuity. Thus, by implication, it does not 
even serve the moral function which Paul ascribed to marriage. 
Advocating celibacy as the superior way of life, the apostle re- 
garded marriage as a necessary compromise, a bulwark against 
temptation (Z Cor. vii.8-9). By ruling marriage indissoluble, 
Usbek continues, Christians took into account neither the hard- 
ships of the situation nor the fickleness of the human heart. The 
church is blamed in this remark for establishing precepts con- 
trary to its own assessment of man. Paul recognized that the flesh 
cannot always be coerced into submission to the spirit (Rom. 
vii.18-23), and he acknowledged the difficulties of marriage 
(I Cor. vii.28), but he offered no other remedy than continence, 
which, by his own admission, is not always a practical solution. 

In the midst of the afflictions of marriage, says Usbek, Chris- 
tians are given no hope for the future, and therefore marital 
troubles appear to them to be eternal. In another connection Paul 
declared that it is the hope for future emancipation that makes 
present suffering bearable (Rom. viii.18-25). 

Usbek accuses Christians of doing their utmost to banish 
pleasure from marriage. On this point Gaultier enthusiastically 
agrees; indeed,a Christian does not marry for pleasure. The ascetic 
motives constitute the beauty of the Christian marriage (pp.80- 
81). The abbé provides a Biblical quotation to support his and 
Montesquieu’s opinion. Tobias gave the true reason for marriage 
when he said that he did not marry his sister to satisfy passion, 
but with the sole desire of having children who would praise god’s 
name through the ages (Tob. viii.9). 

Finally, Usbek censures the church for defining marriage as a 
mystery. Christians, he writes, find it difficult to say what mar- 
riage really is: ‘Ils ne le font pas consister dans le plaisir des sens; 
... mais c’est une image, une figure et quelque chose de mysté- 
rieux que je ne comprends point’ (letter 116, p.245). This objec- 
tion disparages Paul’s definition of marriage as a mysterious re- 
presentation of the spiritual union of Christ with the church: 
‘L’homme abandonnera son pere, & sa mere pour s’attacher à sa 
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femme, & de deux qu’ils étoient, ils deviendront une même chair. 
Ce sacrement [ou mystére] est grand, je dis en Jesus-Christ, & en 
l'Eglise” (Eph. v.31-32). Gaultier recognized the allusion and 
answered that Montesquieu’s failure to understand the spiritual 
mystery is not surprising: ‘L'homme animal ne comprend rien 
aux choses de Dieu. Dire à un Déiste que le mariage est un grand 
mystère en Jesus-Christ & en l'Eglise, rien ne lui paroît si ridi- 
cule. L’union de Jesus-Christ avec l'Eglise, donnée pour modéle 
aux Epoux, est un objet que l’homme charnel ne scauroit saisir” 
(p.81). 

In his criticism of the second major cause of depopulation in 
Catholic countries, celibacy of the clergy, Montesquieu once 
again alludes to the New testament (letter 117). Referring to 
ecclesiastics of both sexes as eunuchs, Usbek finds the Christian 
opinion that continence is the highest virtue as incomprehensible 
as the church definition of marriage: ‘Le grand nombre d’eu- 
nuques qu’ils ont parmi eux . . . se vouent à une continence éter- 
nelle; c’est chez les Chrétiens la vertu par excellence; en quoi je ne 
les comprends pas, ne sachant ce que c’est qu’une vertu dont il ne 
résulte rien’ (letter 117, p.246). The Moslem’s failure to com- 
prehend the Christian views on chastity alludes to the answer 
which Christ gave when asked whether it is better not to get mar- 
ried. Calling all men who practise continence eunuchs, the saviour 
said that only few are able to understand the advantages of this 
state: ‘Tous ne comprennent pas ces paroles: mais ceux à qui il a 
été donné d’en haut. Car il y a des eunuques qui sont nez tels dés 
le ventre de leur mere: il y en a que les hommes ont fait eunuques; 
& il y en a qui se sont rendus eunuques eux-mêmes, pour gagner 
le Royaume des Cieux. Qui peut comprendre ceci, le comprenne” 
(Matt. xix.11-12). Montesquieu places himself decidedly among 
those to whom it was not given to understand. 

Furthermore, Usbek discerns contradictions in the Christian 
teaching that marriage is sacred but continence is still more holy: 
‘Je trouve que leurs docteurs se contredisent manifestement, 
quand ils disent que le mariage est saint, et que le célibat, qui lui 
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est opposé, l’est encore davantage; sans compter qu’en fait de 
préceptes fondamentaux, le bien est toujours le mieux’ (letter 117, 
p.246). Here Montesquieu has in mind Paul’s statements that 
celibacy is more holy than marriage, and that to marry is good, 
but not to marry is best. The gradation appears throughout 
I Corinthians vii: ‘Je crois donc qu’il est avantageux... à l’homme 
de ne se point marier... Or je vous dis ceci pour vôtre avantage, 
non pour vous imposer un joug; mais pour vous porter seulement 
à ce qui est de plus saint’ (J Cor. vii.26-35). 

In his commentary on verse 35, Le Maistre de Sacy interprets 
the doctrine of the church in almost the same words as the oriental 
traveller: “Car encore que l’état du mariage soit saint et honnête, 
celui du celibat l’est encore davantage”. Usbek’s objection to the 
distinction between the good and the best may be aimed at 
Paul’s advice to fathers that they do well if they give their daugh- 
ters in marriage, but they do better if they decide not to give them 
in marriage: ‘Celui qui marie sa fille, fait bien: & celui qui ne la 
marie point, fait encore mieux’ (J Cor. vii.38). The incongruity 
which Montesquieu finds in Paul’s instructions had been noticed 
also by Le Maistre de Sacy, who, in his commentary on the above 
text, sought to dispel the contradiction between the good and the 
best by explaining that it is good not to give the girl away in mar- 
riage, but itis equally good to do so if the father finds that marriage 
is necessary for his daughter. 

Praising the Protestants for having abolished monasticism and 
celibacy of the clergy, Montesquieu recalls that the leaders of the 
Reformation sought to restore the early practices of the church. 
Thus, he points out that the marriage of priests was in fact au- 
thorized by Paul (J Tim. iii.2). 

In addition to the precepts on marriage and continence, the 
Christian ethics of otherworldly detachment are unfavourable 
to the growth of population and to economic prosperity. Usbek 
ostensibly describes the contemplative attitude of Moslems, but 


64 Epistres de saint Paul, ii.224. 
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his unfavourable judgment also embraces the teachings of the 
gospel**. The Mohammedan attitude is portrayed by means of 
expressions taken from the Wew testament: ‘Nous nous regardons 
comme des voyageurs qui ne doivent penser qu’à une autre patrie: 
. .. les projets qui tendent au-delà d’une vie courte et passagère, 
nous paraissent quelque chose d’extravagant. Tranquilles pour 
le présent, sans inquiétude pour lavenir, . . . nous vivons dans une 
insensibilité générale, et nous laissons tout faire à la Providence’ 
(letter 119, p.252). The gospel teaches in fact that the Christian 
should think of himself as a stranger on earth and as a traveller to 
the celestial Jerusalem. According to Paul, the patriarchs who 
considered themselves strangers and travellers on earth should 
be taken as the models to follow (Heb. xi.13). Peter exhorts 
Christians to react as strangers and as travellers to the lures of this 
world (7 Per. ii.11). The Christian during his life on earth is in 
exile from his country (ZZ Cor. v.6). The apostles teach detach- 
ment from this world and from all that it contains (7 John ii.15), 
because this world will pass away (Z Cor. vii.31). Calm detach- 
ment and trust that providence will provide for our present and 
future needs is encouraged by Christ: “Ne vous inquiétez point 
où vous trouverez de quoi manger pour le soutien de vôtre vie, 
ni d’où vous aurez des vêtements pour couvrir vôtre corps... . 
Ne soyez point en inquiétude pour le lendemain; car le lendemain 
aura soin de lui-même: à chaque jour suffit son mal’ (Mazz. vi.25- 
34). Thus the contemplative attitude which Usbek attributes to 
the Mohammedans is in accordance with the instructions of the 
gospel. 

Montesquieu points out that other religions, unlike Christianity 
and Islam, have dogmas which promote economic activity and 
growth of population. Ancestor worship encourages the Chinese 
to have large numbers of children. The Magians believed that 
having a child and planting a tree were the acts most pleasing to 


65 the contemplative Christian ethics | Mohammedan veil in the Esprit des 
are similarly criticized under the Zois (xxIv.xi). 
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god. The resilience of Jews can be explained by the messianic 
hope. The Old testament did exhort Jews to build houses, plant 
gardens, to marry and to increase in number (Jer. xxix.5-6). 
According to Calmet, the instructions of Jeremiah were the op- 
posite of those of Paul. 

In addition, Montesquieu observes that both Christianity and 
Islam discourage the progress of arts and sciences. The religious 
outlook is ridiculed in Rhédi’s letter on the evils of technology 
(letter 105). Rhédi concludes his arguments against technological 
development with a lyrical praise of ignorance which makes allu- 
sions to the pious attitude: ‘Heureuse l’ignorance des enfants de 
Mahomet! Aimable simplicité, si chérie de notre Prophète, vous 
me rappelez toujours la naïveté des anciens temps et la tranquillité 
qui régnait dans le cœur de nos premiers pères!” (letter 105, p.219). 
Mohammed’s predilection for simplicity is reminiscent of Christ’s 
preference for children (Matt. xix.14), and for the poor in spirit 
(Matt. v.3). 

In the answer to Rhédi’s challenge, Montesquieu foresees with 
prophetic acumen the discovery of a secret which will lead to the 
development of an extremely devastating weapon. But, categori- 
cally denying the possibility that such a tool of destruction will 
ever be used, he predicts that the fatal invention will be buried by 
international law with the unanimous consent of nations. Writing 
in defense of technological progress, Usbek admits that techno- 
logy has brought, among other things, harmful discoveries, but 
he points out that revealed knowledge has also had destructive 
effects, and yet should not for that reason be rejected. Usbek’s 
contention foreshadows the argument which Montesquieu will 
use against Bayle that religion should not be discarded on the 
basis of the evil it has caused without also considering the good 
which it has done. 

Montesquieu’s frequent argument when he speaks in defense of 
religion or of religious tolerance is that religion is useful to 
society. He qualifies his contention, however, by numerous con- 
siderations. He recognizes that religious teachings are, along with 
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manners, customs, maxims of government and positive laws, 
only one of many factors which contribute to determine social 
behaviour (P. 542). And when religious education comes into 
conflict with worldly demands, the latter overturn the former 
(E. L. 1v.iv). He does not believe that piety has the power to re- 
generate moral character, and many of the Lettres persanes show 
that men do not live by the principles of their faith. All religions 
contain precepts useful to society, but religion in Europe is only a 
matter for dispute, and Europeans not only fail to be good Chris- 
tians, but their religion does not even lead them to be better 
citizens (letters 85, 46). In general, Montesquieu’s statements on 
the utilitarian rôle of religion are theoretical, while his empirical 
observations point out, almost exclusively, its deleterious effects. 
The socially useful function of religion appears in his works as a 
theory not corroborated by experience. His scepticism on the 
subject is expressed by the hypothetical admission which is found 
even in the midst of his debate with Bayle: ‘Quand il seroit inutile 

que les sujets eussent une religion, il ne le seroit pas que les princes 
en eussent’ (E. L. xxtv.ii). The overwhelming majority of his 
factual discussions on the impact of religion on society deal with 
the evils which religion has produced, and foremost among these 
are intolerance and strife. 
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CHAPTER III 
Religious intolerance 


The reactions of the Persian travellers to the countries they visit 
show to what extent religious intolerance is rooted in the minds 
of believers. Usbek feels uneasy among the Turks, whom he con- 
siders profane (letter 6). For Rhédi, Venice is a vile city and the 
object of Mohammed’s wrath because it lacks fresh water for legal 
ablutions (letter 31). The eunuch fears that the travellers risk 
pollution among the enemies of the prophets, the unbelieving 
Christians (letter 15). In the sharp criticism of religious intoler- 
ance, which is the object of many letters, Biblical allusions serve 
to expose the roots of prejudice in religious teachings and to 
attack rigid dogmas. Montesquieu denounces, whenever pos- 
sible, religious strife and the use of violence for the dissemination 
of faith, and demonstrates that while intolerance is destructive to 
the welfare of the state, the public benefits from a multiplicity of 
religions. 

In his later ‘Mémoire sur la constitution Unigenitus’, he made 
a distinction between two types of intolerance: the internal, which 
consists in the belief that Christianity is the only true faith and 
the only one capable of leading to salvation; and the external, 
which is the active persecution of people of other faiths.While the 
former type of intolerance is inherent in Christian doctrine and 
must be a part of all good Christians, he argued that it should not 
lead, however, to the second type which is destructive, inhuman 
and not required by the gospel (Masson iii.471-476). In the Lettres 
persanes, Montesquieu assails both the internal and the external 
forms of prejudice. 

Letter 35 is a satire on religious intolerance as it manifests itself 
in Christian and Mohammedan dogmas of salvation and 
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eschatological visions. Montesquieu attacks—as Voltaire was todo 
so effectively after him—the claim made by each religion that it 
offers the exclusive path to salvation. He compares the basic 
Christian and Mohammedan beliefs to show that there are no 
distinctive features in either faith to justify the claims. The first 
part of the letter is reminiscent of the Biblical text which an- 
nounces the Christian doctrine of salvation. Usbek asks about 
the fate of Christians: ‘Que penses-tu des Chrétiens, sublime der- 
vis? . . . parce qu’ils n’ont pas été assez heureux pour trouver des 
mosquées dans leur pays, crois-tu qu’ils soient condamnés a des 
châtiments éternels, et que Dieu les punisse pour n’avoir pas pra- 
tiqué une religion qu’il ne leur a pas fait connaître? Je puis te le 
dire: j'ai souvent examiné ces Chrétiens; je les ai interrogés pour 
voir s’ils avaient quelque idée du grand Hali, qui était le plus 
beau de tous les hommes: j'ai trouvé qu’ils n’en avaient jamais oui 
parler’ (letter 35, pp.75-76). 

Through similarity of expressions, Usbek’s questions recall 
Paul’s teaching on the subject: ‘Il n’y a point en cela de distinction 
entre les Juifs, & les Gentils, . . . Car tous ceux qui invoqueront 
le nom du Seigneur seront sauvez. Mais comment l’invoqueront- 
ils, s’ils ne croyent point en lui? Et comment croiront-ils en lui, 
s’ils n’en ont point entendu parler? Et comment en entendront- 
ils parler, si personne ne le leur préche? Et comment les Prédica- 
teurs leur prêcheront-ils, s’ils ne sont envoyez? selon ce qui est 
écrit: Qu'ils sont beaux les pieds de ceux qui annoncent la paix, 
qui annoncent le bonheur! . .. La foi donc vient de ce qu’on a 
otii; & on a oùi, parce que la parole de Jesus-Christ a été préchée’ 
(Rom. x.12-17). In the first part of Romans x, Paul chastises the 
Jews for their incredulity and presumptuous confidence in the 
efficacy of their own justice. In verses 10 and 13 he proclaims 
salvation through faith in Christ. Verse 14, according to Calmet, 
is an objection to the preceding statements on the ease with which 
salvation through faith can be achieved. There are pagans and 
Jews who have never heard of Christ. Paul disposes of the argu- 
ment, claiming that the gospel has been proclaimed throughout 
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the earth, but men have not been willing to accept it. By para- 
phrasing verse 14, Montesquieu upholds the objection. In addi- 
tion, the implied comparison between conversion to Christianity 
and conversion to Islam ridicules the Christian doctrine of sal- 
vation. 

Gaultier recognized Montesquieu’s intentions. Although he 
did not explicitly compare Usbek’s query with the Biblical pas- 
sage, in his reply to Montesquieu he used the words of Paul: 
‘L’Auteur ne peut digérer que des peuples qui n’ont pas connu 
l'Evangile & auxquels Jesus-Christ n’a point été annoncé, soient 
punis. . .. Car comment les peuples croiront-ils en Jesus-Christ, 
_si personne ne le leur prêche?” (p.59). 

Usbek’s remark on the beauty of the great Ali parallels Paul’s quo- 
tation from Isaiah on the arresting handsomeness of the prophets. 
Gaultier point out a still closer similarity to David’s praise of 
the messiah. Verniére disagrees on this point with Gaultier, 
having found that according to Chardin, the great Ali was indeed 
considered by Moslems to be the most strikingly handsome of 
men (note 1, p.76). It would seem, however, that Montesquieu 
used the information provided by Chardin because of the parallel 
which it allows with the scriptures. It was Montesquieu’s method 
to use facts about Mohammedan articles of faith to mock analo- 
gous beliefs of Christians. 

The passage from Paul quoted above, applies to people who 
lived after the coming of Christ. Montesquieu extends the dis- 
cussion to include the pagans who lived before. In the second 
paragraph of the letter, Usbek compares Christians to two groups 
of unbelievers: ‘Ils ne ressemblent point a ces infidéles que nos 


Christ. Calmet wrote on this subject 
the ‘Dissertation sur la beauté de 


1‘O le plus beau des enfans des 
hommes!’(Ps. xliv[xlv].3). The psalm- 


ist’s description of the messiah was 
well known, because a contradictory 
statement in the prophecy of Isaiah 
gave rise to theological controversy 
about the physical appearance of 


Jesus-Christ, sur ces paroles d’Isaie: 
“Nous l’avons vi; & il étoit sans 
beauté” (Isa. liii.2; Commentaire, 
xiii, pp.xcvi-cxii). 
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saints prophètes faisaient passer au fil de l'épée, parce qu'ils refu- 
saient de croire aux miracles du Ciel: ils sont plutôt comme ces 
malheureux qui vivaient dans les ténèbres de l’idolâtrie avant que 
la divine lumière vint éclairer le visage de notre grand Prophète” 
(letter 35, p.76). The first group appears to correspond to rebel- 
lious Jews, and the second to the pagans of whom Paul wrote: 
‘Ces personnes sont inexcusables; Parce qu’ayant connu Dieu, ils 
ne Pont point glorifié comme Dieu, & ne lui ont point rendu 
graces; mais ils se sont égarez dans leurs vains raisonnemens, & 
leur cœur insensé a été rempli de ténébres. . . . Et ils ont fansin 
Phonneur qui n’est dû qu ’au Dieu incorruptible, à à Pi image d’un 
homme corruptible, & à des figures d’oiseaux, de bêtes à quatre 
pieds, & de serpens’ (Rom. i.20-23). 

The damnation of the pagans had been the subject of theological 
controversy. Reviewing the different opinions in his “Dissertation 
où l’on examine si les gentils, qui n’ont connu ni la Loi de Moyse, 
ni l'Evangile, ont pu être sauvez”?, Calmet reports that according 
to contemporary church doctrine only those pagans who had had 
at least an implicit faith in the messiah could be saved. The subject 
had interested Montesquieu in his youth. As early as 1711 he had 
written an epistolary work to prove that the idolatry of the pagans 
does not seem to deserve eternal damnation’. This defense of the 
pagans is now lost, but in the Lettres persanes they are exonerated 
by means of satirical analogy with Christians‘. 

Usbek argues further that Christians do not seem to deserve 
damnation because their dogmas and rituals resemble so closely 
those of Islam. Similar arguments had been advanced in defense 
of the pagans. Calmet reports that Erasmus and other modern 
theologians had found the lives and maxims of some pagan phi- 


2 Commentaire, xxii, pp.Ixv-Ixxxi. 4 it has often been pointed out that in 

3 testimony about this work is given letter 35 Montesquieu argues against 
by Montesquieu’s son in ‘Mémoire the damnation of the pagans as he had 
pour servir a l’éloge historique de done in the earlier writing; cf. Barrière, 
M. de Montesquieu par M. de Secon- Montesquieu, p.467; Shackleton, Mon- 
dat, son fils’, in Vian, p.397. tesquieu, p.42; Vian, p.20. 
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losophers so consistent with the gospel and with the law of Moses 
that it almost seemed as if they had been inspired by the same 
spirit. Moreover, Usbek’s ironical surprise at the similarities be- 
tween Christian and Mohammedan practices, his total unaware- 
ness of the origins of his religion, may point to the fact that Chris- 
tianity owes much to paganism. The debt is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Pensées as one that Christians all too often tend to forget. 

The comparison of the fundamental Christian dogmas with 
those of Islam tends to undermine the claim that Christianity is 
the one true religion. In Christianity Usbek sees Mohammedan- 
ism everywhere, but without Mohammed. As Gaultier has ob- 

_served, the implication is that, conversely, in Islam appear all the 
important beliefs of Christianity, except the divinity of Christ. 
By using analogies, Montesquieu suggests that the main difference 
between the two religions lies in the importance attributed to the 
two central figures, Mohammed and Christ. 

Further, by stating the Mohammedan belief in a universal con- 
version to Islam, Montesquieu deprecates the parallel Christian 
doctrine that in the end of time all men will be converted to 
Christianity. The presence of Mohammedan dogmas in the Chris- 
tian faith appears to Usbek to be a preparation for the final con- 
version, and he wonders at the wisdom of providence which has 
set the stage for that supreme event: ‘J’ai souvent admiré les 
secrets de la Providence, qui semble les avoir voulu préparer par 
la à la conversion générale’ (letter 35, p.76). The idea that god’s 
plan for this ultimate conversion is both admirable and mysterious 
is also found in the thought of Paul. The apostle explains that the 
conversion of all peoples has been prearranged, that certain 
among the Jews have been purposely left in darkness till the time 
when all nations will have entered into the church (Kom. xi.25- 
26). Pondering over the mystery of god’s design, Paul exclaims: 
‘O profondeur des trésors de la sagesse & de la science 
de Dieu! Que ses jugemens sont impénétrables, & ses voyes 


5 Commentaire, xxii, p.Ixx. 
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incompréhen-sibles! Car qui a connu les desseins de Dieu, ou qui 
est entré dans le secret de ses conseils? (Rom. xi.33-34). At the 
beginning of this dissertation on the damnation of the pagans, 
Calmet expresses humility before the divine plan in words similar 
to Usbek’s: ‘Quand il est question de prononcer sur le salut, ou 
sur la damnation des hommes. . . . Les ressorts de la Providence, 
les secrets de la sagesse, & les trésors de la miséricorde de Dieu, 
nous sont trop inconnus”. 

Usbek concludes on a prophetic note reminiscent of the escha- 
tological visions of the Old and the New testaments. The day will 
come, he writes, when all men will be united in one faith, errors 
will be exterminated, god will see on earth only true believers’, 
and the holy books will be returned to heaven. This brings to 
mind the prophets’ predictions of the messianic era, and their 
visions of the millennium’. A close parallel to Usbek’s description 
of global conversion and of the rallying of all men under one ban- 
ner appears in the prophecy of Zsaiah (Ixvi.19-20)°. It is not clear 
which volumes, according to Usbek, will be carried back to the 
celestial archives. Divine books, however, play a part also in 
apocalyptic literature. The archives include the book of life and 
the records of the names and actions of sinners (Apoc. xx.12). 


tudes ridiculed in the letter: ‘It is our 
duty to praise the Creator of the 
Universe, who has not made us like 
other nations of the world ... who 
has not designed our destiny to be like 
theirs, nor our lot like that of all their 
multitude.... We hope therefore 


6 Commentaire, xxii, p.Ixv. 
; i H 1: 
the epithet ‘vrais croyants’ is used 

in Mohammedan literature to denote 
Mohammedans, but Montesquieu 
probably uses it also in the literal 
sense. 

8 “Ce sera alors que je rendrai pures 


les lévres des peuples, afin que tous 
invoquent le nom du Seigneur, & que 
tous se soumettent à son joug dans un 
même esprit (Zeph. iii.ọ). ‘Le Sei- 
gneur sera le Roi de toute la terre. 
Il n’y aura en ce jour-là que lui de 
Seigneur, & son nom seul sera révéré’ 
(Zech. xiv.9; cf. Apoc. xxi.24). 

? the ‘Alenu’ prayer of Jewish liturgy 
expresses the Jewish counterpart of 
the Mohammedan and Christian atti- 
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Lord our God, soon to behold thy 
majestic glory, when the abomina- 
tions shall be removed from the earth, 
and the false gods exterminated; when 
the world shall be perfected under the 
reign of the Almighty, and all man- 
kind will call upon thy name, and all 
the wicked of the earth will be turned 
to thee’ (High holiday prayer book, 
Pp-484-486). 
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Thus, Montesquieu has shown that, even if religion does not 
encourage active persecutions, intolerance is inherent in religious 
teachings. Mohammedans, Christians and Jews share the pre- 
sumption of ‘chosenness’ and the expectation that in the end their 
own faith will conquer the world. Their visions of the future 
admit only one religion. 

The miraculous proofs by which revealed religions support 
their claims to the exclusive possession of truth are strongly ridi- 
culed in letter 39, which is written by a practising Moslem, Hagi 
Ibbi, and addressed, quite appropriately, to a Jew who has con- 
verted to Islam. The intolerant presumption of each faith is based 
_on the belief that its founder was divinely ordained or inspired. 

There are miracles to prove the mission of the exceptional in- 
dividuals and to persuade new converts beyond doubt. Hagi Ibbi 
describes the unusual events which accompanied the birth of 
Mohammed, but through parallels and inferences his narrative 
disposes also of the proofs of Christianity. 

Hagi Ibbi’s beginning statement that unusual signs seem to 
always accompany the birth of extraordinary men parodies the 
frequent assertions in the Koran that miracles provide convincing 
evidence of the divine mission of Christ, Mohammed and other 
prophets: “Jesus dit aux enfans d’Israél, Je suis venu à vous avec 
des signes evidens de ma mission de la part de vostre Seigneur, je 
vous feray du limon de la terre la figure d’un oiseau, je souffleray 
contre, incontinent elle sera oiseau & volera par la permission de 
Dieu, ... Je suis venu vers vous avec des signes de ma mission 
qui témoignent que je suis veritablement envoyé de la part de 
vostre Seigneur (Koran iii.43-44; Du Ryer, pp.43-44). There is 
no justification for those who failed to be convinced by the 
miracles of Mohammed: ‘Dieu n’a pas conduit ceux qui ont suivi 
l’impiété après avoir professé la loy, & après avoir veu & témoi- 
gné que le Prophete est veritable par les signes clairs & evidens 
qui leur sont apparus’ (Koran iii.79; Du Ryer, p.47). 

The first marvel of Mohammed’s birth, writes Hagi [bbi, is that 
the event had been resolved by divinedecree since the beginning of 
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time. À light had been created long before Adam, and passed 
down to the prophet through a long line of the elect to make him 
a direct descendant of the patriarchs. Montesquieu evokes by 
analogy the Christian doctrine that the coming of the saviour had 
been predestined since eternity. Mohammed’s descent from the 
patriarchs brings to mind the genealogy given at the beginning 
of the gospel according to Matthew, where Christ is shown to be 
a descendant of Abraham. The light evokes the beginning of the 
gospel according to John which speaks of the light which shone 
since the beginning in the law and in the prophets but had not 
been understood by men. The apostles taught that Christ’s com- 
ing had been predestined since before the creation: ‘L’Agneau 
sans tache, & sans défaut, Qui avoit été prédestiné avant la créa- 
tion du monde, & qui a été manifesté dans les derniers tems pour 
Pamour de vous’ (7 Pet. i.19-20). 

In his commentary on the above text Calmet expounds the 
church doctrine: ‘Dieu Pere des miséricordes, qui avoit prévû de 
toute éternité le péché d’Adam, avoit résolu de racheter le genre 
humain, & de lui envoyer un Sauveur en la personne de son Fils 
bien aimé. Ce décret fut révelé au premier homme, & aux saints 
Patriarches, & ensuite aux Prophétes. . . . Enfin les tems marquez 
par les Prophétes, & résolus dans les Décrets éternels étant accom- 
plis, Dieu a manifesté son Messie’. These Christian teachings 
about the predestination of Christ are summarized in Hagi Ibbi’s 
statement about Mohammed: ‘Dieu . . . par les décrets de la pro- 
vidence, avait résolu dès le commencement, d’envoyer aux 
hommes ce grand Prophète pour enchainer Satan’ (letter 39, p.84). 

The following paragraph of the letter offers an ironic commen- 
tary on the theological interpretations of the Old testament as a 
prefiguration of the Mew. Hagi Ibbi declares that both circumci- 
sionand the purifications of women had been commanded because 
of Mohammed. These two rituals evoke the covenant of Abraham 
and the law of Moses, both of which had been considered as a 


10 Commentaire, Xxiv.106-107. 
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preparation for the new law of Christianity. Circumcision was 
seen as a prefiguration of baptism, and the old covenant fore- 
shadowed the new so precisely, according to Augustine, that even 
the eighth day on which the Hebrew ritual was performed signi- 
fied the day after the sabbath, when Christ rose again". 

Mohammed’s birth, Hagi Ibbi continues, was accompanied by 
earthquakes and revolutions and overthrow of idols. To this 
description of upheavals, which is drawn from Islamic sources 
translated by Hermannus Dalmata'?, Montesquieu adds the 
Biblical image of a woman in labour and calls attention thereby to 
parallels with apocalyptic passages in the scriptures. In Hagi 
_ Ibbi’s narrative: ‘La Terre trembla trois fois, comme si elle eût 
enfanté elle-méme’ (letter 39, p.84). The prophets frequently 
drew upon the metaphor of a woman in labour to depict times of 
anguish (Zsa. xiii.8; xxvi.17). Micah used it to describe the period 
of suffering which will precede the coming of the messiah (Mic. 
iv.9-10). Christ forecast that earthquakes, wars and revolutions 
would harbinger his return, and that all these upheavals would be 
only the beginning of the pains of labour (Mark xiii.8; Matt. 
xxiv.6-8). Moreover, the whole creation suffers the pains of 
childbirth awaiting the time of redemption (Rom. viii.22). 

The voice which spoke from heaven to introduce Mohammed 
as god’s faithful friend had also been heard giving testimony to 
Christ. Upon Mohammed’s birth: ‘On entendit une voix du Ciel, 
qui disait ces paroles: J’ai envoyé au monde mon ami fidèle’ (let- 
ter 39, p.85). And upon the baptism of Christ: ‘Une voix se fit 
entendre du Ciel qui disoit: Celui-ci est mon Fils bien-aimé, dans 
lequel j’ai mis toute mon affection. (Matt. iii.17)*. Writing to 
converted Jews, Peter refers to the voice, which was heard once 


11 The City of god, XV1.XxVi.5 49. nus Dalmata: ‘Qua ipsa hora jecit 
12 cited by Verniére in notes to let- | Deus praeconem per coelum et terram 
ter 39, pp-84-86. natum sibi amicum fidelem et bene- 


18 Montesquieu imitates the Bible in dictum’; quoted by Vernière, p.85, 
transcribing the sentence of Herman- note 2. 
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again on mount Thabor, as one of the most convincing testi- 
monies of the divinity of Christ (Z7 Pet. i.17-18). 

The competition between winds, birds and angels for the priv- 
ilege of serving the child Mohammed is reminiscent of the spon- 
taneous adoration of the infant Jesus by shepherds in the stable. 
Angels were in the service of Christ (Mart. iv.11),and the praise 
of Mohammed: ‘heureuses les mamelles qui l’allaiteront’ had also 
been bestowed on the saviour: ‘Une femme élevant la voix du 
milieu du peuple, lui dit: Heureuses sont les entrailles qui vous ont 
porté & les mammelles qui vous ont nourri’ (Luke xi.27). Hagi 
Ibbi’s account of the miracles which authorized the mission of 
Mohammed thus casts doubt upon the proofs of both Christianity 
and Islam. 

Yet just as the church assumes that the proofs of Christianity 
are absolutely convincing", the Moslem is confident that the 
evidence of his own religion leaves no room for doubt. The 
supreme being, he says, has given every possible sign to authorize 
Mohammed’s mission, short of destroying the very people he 
wanted to persuade. This remark may be an allusion to still 
another Biblical means of conversion: persuasion by destruction. 
It has been forecast by Hebrew prophets that god would annihi- 
late the unbelievers to convince them of his immanencet5. Mon- 
tesquieu’s Hagi Ibbi concludes that, in the light ofall the miracles, 
people’s refusal to believe the authority of Mohammed can only 
stem from their obdurate hearts: ‘Après tant de témoignages si 
éclatants, mon cher Josué, il faut avoir un cœur de fer pour ne pas 


14 Gaultier wrote in his commentary 
on letter 46: ‘La religion chrétienne 
commence avec le monde, & prouve sa 
descendance jusqu’à nous par des 
témoignages sans nombre. Ses états 
différens ont été annoncés par des 
hommes qui ont prouvé par des 
miracles éclatants, qu’ils étoient Pro- 
phétes & les Envoyés de Dieu.... 
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Jesus-Christ, annoncé par les Pro- 
phétes, a établi sa mission divine par 
des preuves qui ont forcé l’incrédulité 
méme a se rendre’ (p.68). 

15 ‘Ces villes qui sont maintenant 
habitées, deviendront une solitude; la 
terre sera déserte, & vous saurez que 
c'est moi qui suis le Seigneur’ (Eze. 
xii.20). 
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croire à sa sainte loi’ (letter 39, p.86). The ‘heart of iron’ brings 
to mind the ‘hardened heart’ by which the Bible explains obstinate 
incredulity. The pharaoh’s indurate heart prevented him from 
being convinced by the miracles of Moses. The Jews lacked faith 
after god had shown them miracles in the desert because their 
hearts were hardened (Ps. xciv[xcv].8-9). Paul exhorts the 
Hebrews not to harden their hearts (Heb. iii.8), and those Jews 
who did not accept the divinity of Christ in spite of his miracles 
were accused of having a heart grown rigid: ‘Quoiqu’il eût fait 
tant de miracles devant eux, ils ne croyoient point en lui: Afin que 
cette parole du Prophéte Isaïe fût accomplie: . . . Il a aveuglé leurs 
yeux, & il a endurci leur cœur. (John xii.37-40). The Moslem’s 
attribution of an obdurate spirit to unbelievers brings out once 
again the intolerance common to Christian and Mohammedan 
teachings. 

Montesquieu’s sharpest criticism, however, is directed against 
external intolerance. As might be expected, he denounces relent- 
lessly religious strife and persecutions and blames the church for 
fomenting religious struggles. Echoing Bayle, he notes that 
Christianity has not brought peace to the world. On the contrary, 
Rica asserts that there has never been a kingdom with as many 
civil wars as the kingdom of Christ (letter 29). The pope himself 
is accused of causing disputes which tear apart the French people. 
The bull Unigenitus, Rica reports, divides the entire court, the 
whole kingdom even to individual families (letter 24). By insist- 
ing on the struggles within the kingdom of Christ and on the 
discord within families, Montesquieu insinuates that the situation 
marks the fulfillment of one of Christ’s own prophecies, for the 
messiah had forecast that his doctrine would bring wars and strife: 
‘Croyez-vous que je sois venu pour apporter la paix sur la terre? 
Non, je vous assure; mais au contraire, la division. Car désormais 
s’il se trouve cing personnes dans une maison, elles seront divisées 
les unes contre les autres. . . . Le pere sera en division avec le fils, 
& le fils avec le pere, la mere avec la fille, & la fille avec la mere, la 
belle-mere avec la belle-fille, & la belle-fille avec la belle-mere’ 
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(Luke xii.5 1-53)'*. Rica relates how the French king is surrounded 
by invisible enemies, who live with him, and are present at his 
court, in his capital and in his troops. So described, the king’s 
plight appears to indicate the accomplishment of Christ’s pre- 
diction that because of his ministry a man’s foes would be those 
of his own household (Matt. x.36). 

The spiritual unity and cooperation of the Jansenists is con- 
veyed by a metaphor which recalls Paul’s comparison of the 
church to a body. Rica writes that the unseen foes of Louis xIv 
are all-pervading, but none can be found by the dervishes, the 
Jesuits, who, in vain, try to ferret them out: ‘On dirait qu’ils 
existent en général, et qu’ils ne sont rien en particulier: c’est un 
corps, mais point de membres’ (letter 24, p.58). The church, 
according to Paul, is the mystical body of Christ (EpA. i.22-23), 
and the apostle also compares the Christian community to a body 
in order to impress upon the faithful the need for unity and mutual 
cooperation: ‘Et comme nôtre corps n’étant qu’un’ est composé de 
plusieurs membres; & qu’encore qu’il y ait plusieurs membres, 
ils ne font tous néanmoins qu’un même corps; il en est de 
même de Jesus-Christ.... Dieu a mis dans le corps plusieurs 
membres, & il les a placez comme il lui a plû. Que si tous 
les membres n’étoient qu’un seul membre, où seroit le corps? 
Mais il y a plusieurs membres, & tous ne font qu’un seul corps’ 
(I Cor. xii.12-20). 

Moreover, still according to Rica, the hidden adversaries have 
been sent upon the king as divine punishment, and their genius 
and destiny are superior to those of the monarch. The superiority 
of the invisible enemies recalls Paul’s pronouncement that the 


16 discussing the effects of Christian 
religion, Diderot was to call attention 
to the fulfilment of the same prophecy: 
‘Songez qu’elle a créé et qu’elle perpé- 
tue dans la société entre les citoyens, et 
dans la famille entre les proches, les 
haines les plus fortes et les plus cons- 
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tantes. Le Christ a dit qu’il était venu 
pour séparer l’époux de la femme, la 
mère de ses enfants, le frère de la sœur, 
lami de l’ami; et sa prédiction ne s’est 
que trop fidèlement accomplie’ (Entre- 
tien d’un philosophe avec la Maréchale 
de **, in Œuvres, ii.513). 
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invisible things of the spirit are superior to the visible and tempo- 
ral. In their zeal, Christians are above earthly suffering brought 
about by persecution and they persevere, strengthened by faith in 
a future of eternal glory: ‘Nous ne considérons point les choses 
visibles, mais les invisibles; parce que les choses visibles sont 
temporelles; mais les invisibles sont éternelles’ (ZZ Cor. iv.18). 
The invisibility of the Jansenists thus suggests not only that they 
remain in hiding but also that they possess a spiritual strength 
which cannot be subdued by the king’s temporal power. 

Montesquieu’s oriental travellers observe that the church con- 
stantly issues new articles of faith which become the object of 
theological quarrels and wars (letter 29). New opinions are brand- 
ed as heresy, but the dividing line between heresy and orthodoxy 
is quite erratic and not always intelligible. A Biblical metaphor 
underscores the arbitrary character of judgments for heresy when 
Rica comments that through subtle dialectic a man accused of 
heresy can become orthodox and ‘as white as snow’. The image 
‘white as snow’ appears frequently in the Bible to denote religious 
innocence. In the prophecy of Isaiah, god tells the people that they 
cannot be justified by ceremonies and rituals, but their sins will 
become white as snow if they practise justice and charity’. The 
psalmist in penitence confesses his iniquities and prays for guid- 
ance and forgiveness: ‘Vous m/arroserez avec l’hyssope, & je 
serai purifié: vous me laverez, & je deviendrai plus blanc que la 
neige’ (Ps. I[li].8). Yet, while according to the scriptures inno- 
cence is achieved through good works and penitence, the church 
condemns and exculpates men arbitrarily on the basis of theolo- 
gical differences of opinion and scholastic reasoning. 

In his attack on the Inquisition, Montesquieu denounces the 
methods used by the tribunal and the hypocritical attitude of the 


17 ‘Apprenez à faire le bien: exami- ils deviendront blancs comme la neige; 
nez tout avant que de juger; assistez  & quand ils seroient rouges comme le 
opprimé; . . . Et aprés cela, venez, & vermillon, ils seront blancs comme la 


accusez-moi, dit le Seigneur. Quand laine la plus blanche’ (Zsa. i.17-18). 
vos péchez seroient comme l’écarlate, 
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church toward the proceedings. Accusations of heresy, Rica dis- 
closes, are not everywhere easily dispelled; in countries like Italy 
and Spain priests burn men like straw. The image of burning 
straw appears in a Biblical text which was considered by the 
church as a prophecy of persecutions against Jews and un- 
believers. Announcing the coming of Christ, John the baptist 
threatened Jews with fire: ‘Il a son van en sa main, & il nettoyera 
parfaitement son aire: il amassera son bled dans le grenier; mais 
il brûlera la paille dans un feu qui ne s’éteindra jamais’ (Mazz. 
iii.12). Calmet interprets the flames consuming the straw as the 
punishment which would descend upon the obdurate, non- 
believing Jews. God separates the grain from the straw, the good 
from the wicked; he gathers his obedient children in the church, 
and he abandons the incredulous to their misfortunes. The pro- 
phecy, Calmet explains, has come true in the destruction of 
Jerusalem and in the dispersion of the Jewish nation by the 
Romans, and it continues to be fulfilled at all times as god purges 
his flock through the oppression in which the good are purified 
while the wicked perish. Rica’s allusion to the Biblical burning 
of chaff implies that the inquisitors claim to sustain righteous fire 
in the service of Christ. 

Accusing the Inquisition of violating the ordinary canons of 
justice, Montesquieu specifies in detail the ways in which the pro- 
cedures of the tribunal did in fact depart from the due processes 
of the law: verbal professions of faith had no validity; the accused 
was always presumed guilty; and incriminating evidence was 
accepted from unreliable witnesses, such as capital enemies and 
persons of low moral character, who were not qualified to testify 
in other courts'®. 

In his parody of the form in which the Inquisition pronounced 
its sentence Montesquieu exposes the hypocrisy of the church 


18 in the manuscript of the Esprit des of Christian intentions the Inquisition 
lois, Montesquieu lists the Inquisition astonished the world by the barbarism 
among the most unjust religious tri- of its methods and of its principles 
bunals, saying that under the pretense (Masson, iii.597). 
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and shows that the judges pretend to act as Christians. In their 
speech to the convicted heretics the Inquisitors claim to be gentle, 
to abhor blood, and to regret the verdict. Their alleged gentleness 
was the virtue demanded from Christian ministers (J Tim. iii.3). 
Their abhorrence of blood alludes to the principles of the church: 
‘Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine”. To uphold the allegation that it 
continued to abide by its maxim, the church used the expedient 
of handing over to the secular power the prisoners who were con- 
demned to die. The bad faith of the clergy in the matter is under- 
scored by the fact, which Rica did not fail to observe, that they 
greedily confiscated the property of the victims. 

_ Asserting that such cruel spectacles are unknown in his home 
land, Rica contrasts in conclusion the methods of the Inquisition 
with Mohammedan tolerance. The praise of Islamic toleration in 
this connection is doubly ironical for the comparison of the two 
religions brings out parallels rather than differences. The holy 
faith of Mohammed, our Moslem claims, sustains itself by its 
truth, without recourse to violence. But it is also a Christian con- 
cept that religion gains converts by the evidence of its authen- 
ticity’, and by evoking this concept Montesquieu indicates that 
the Inquisition is contrary to the principles of the gospel. More- 
over,even if Mohammedans were indeed tolerant at the time, and 
did not use violence to maintain their religion, militant proselytism 
was not foreign to either Islamicdogma or practice, and the estab- 
lishment of the faith had not been achieved solely by the per- 
suasive power of its truth. Usbek himself remembered that the 
holy prophets killed unbelievers who refused to be convinced by 
the miracles of heaven (leeter 35), and the Gheber Aphéridon will 
recall that Mohammedanism was introduced by chance and 
established by conquest, rather than by persuasion (letter 67). 


19 cited in the article ‘Inquisition’, 20 C’est pour cela que je suis né, & 
Encyclopedia of religion and ethics, que je suis venu dans le monde, afin de 
vii.335. rendre témoignage a la vérité: qui- 

conque appartient a la vérité, écoute 
ma voix’ (John xviii.37). 
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Therefore, Rica’s contention about Mohammedan permissive- 
ness is a satire on the tendency of the followers of every faith to 
condemn the violent methods of others, being oblivious of their 
own similar tactics. The Moslem’s self-righteous indignation at 
the Inquisition mirrors the self-complacency of Christians who 
blamed Mohammedans for having used force to propagate their 
faith. The fact that Mohammed had established his authority by 
conquest was advanced by the church as a proof of the falseness of 
his religion and of the superiority of Christianity. Rica turns 
against Christianity the very argument which the church used 
against Islam, and he insinuates that the Inquisition invalidates 
the Christian claim to superiority. The same point is brought out 
explicitly in the assault on the tribunal in the Esprit des lois’. 
A broad canvas of religious struggles appears in letter 60, 
though the discussion deals primarily with the relationship of 
Judaism to Christianity and Islam. Influenced by a number of 
extraneous issues, the attitudes of the philosophes towards Jews 
ranged widely between the dislike and qualified antagonism of 
Voltaire’? and the respect and sympathy of writers like Rousseau 
and Argens. The church extolled the ‘chosen people’ of the Old 
testament, and reacting to this position the English deists denig- 
rated the ancient Hebrews inan effort to undermine ecclesiastical 
authority. Voltaire’s vilification of Hebrew scripture and its 
people was in a large measure prompted by the same motives and 
his distortions and mockery of ancient Jews, no matter how 
severe, can be justified as part of his relentless campaign against 


21 ‘Vous vous privez de l'avantage 
que vous a donné sur les mahométans 
la manière dont leur religion s’est éta- 
blie. Quand ils se vantent du nombre 
de leurs fidèles, vous leur dites que la 
force les leur a acquis, et qu’ils ont 
étendu leur religion par le fer: pour- 
quoi donc éstablissez-vous la vôtre 
par le feu? (E. L., xxv.xiii; Caillois 
ii.747). The philosophical argument 
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that Christianity parallels the violence 
of Islam was introduced by Bayle in the 
article ‘Mahomet’ of the Dictionnaire. 

224 frequent subject of debate, 
Voltaire’s attitude towards the Jews 
has been convincingly assessed by 
Gay, ‘Voltaire’s Antisemitism’ in The 
Party of Humanity, pp.97-113; and 
Paul Meyer, p.1177. 
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infâme. In his strictures Voltaire did not always, however, 
differentiate between ancient and modern Jews to exclude the 
latter from his general comdemnation**. 

Contemporary Jews were understandably dismayed by his 
assaults, but they recognized, nevertheless, that his campaign for 
religious toleration indirectly favoured their cause”. At the other 
end of the spectrum, Argens extolled Judaism as the religion 
which has the greatest affinity to theism** and Rousseau express- 
ed fervent admiration for the Mosaic code and for the resilience 
of the Jews as a nation**. 

Montesquieu’s position toward the Jews was impartial and free 

_both of theological bias and of deistic polemics. He defended 
Jews against persecution and the denigration of their faith, but 
he did not fail to note objectively their faults and weaknesses. He 
chastized the ancient Hebrews for their ferocity which at times 
forced their legislator to issue decrees more lenient than natural 
law (E. L. xv.xvii), but he did not generalize this characteristic 
to Jews ofall times. The Talmud and the Cabala appeared to him 
absurd, and he directed much of his criticism of revelation at the 
Hebrew scripture. He noted that religious intolerance was a 
disease which Jews contracted from the Egyptians and passed 
down in turn to Moslems and Christians, and he also called atten- 
tion to the fact that contemporary Jews engaged in occupations 
centering around money. Far from defaming Jews, however, he 
appreciated their positive contribution to moral progress and to 
the development of monotheistic faith, and he saw them as 
victims of barbaric injustices on the part of both secular and 


23 most of his objective judgments 
about the Jewish people appear in texts 
which he wrote to defend himself 
against charges of antisemitism; see 
Aubery. 

24 such was the reaction of Zalkind- 
Hourwitz in Apologie des Juifs, cited 
by McCloy, The Humanitarian move- 
ment, p.66. 


25 the positions of Rousseau and 
Argens with regard to Jews are dis- 
cussed by Pierre Maurice Masson in 
his edition of La ‘Profession de foi du 
vicaire savoyard’, pp.375-379. 

26 Fragments politiques, in Œuvres, 
iii.498-500; Considérations sur le gou- 
vernement de Pologne, iii.956. 
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religious authorities. As a solution to their problems he even sug- 
gested, in the Pensées, the creation of a free Jewish colony in an 
area favourable to commerce, and with rare magnanimity he 
selected for this purpose part of his own province: the area of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz (P. 266). 

While Voltaire was seen as an antisemite by his contemporaries, 
Jews and Christians alike, and his works provided arguments to 
enemies of the Jews, Montesquieu was regarded by Jews as their 
foremost defender, and his writings were cited in their appeals for 
administrative tolerance and justice. When in 1784 particularly 
stringent decrees were issued in Alsace not allowing any foreign 
Jew to establish himself in the area and greatly restricting the 
number of Jewish marriages, the measures were appealed in the 
‘Requéte au roi par les Juifs de la province d’Alsace’, composed 
by the renowned advocate Frédéric Ignace de Mirbeck?’. In 
various parts of the petition, the author draws support for his 
allegations from the Lettres persanes and the Esprit des lois. He 
points to the works of Montesquieu as being completely free of 
prejudice, examining the events of Jewish history and the relation- 
ship of Judaism to Christianity in the light of philosophy and 
reason. On the causes of the dispersion of the Jewish people, 
Mirbeck refers to Montesquieu’s statement in letter 121 that 
Palestine has remained uninhabited since the destruction under 
Adrian because great devastations are irreparable. Mirbeck cites 
the Esprit des lois (x11.v; XX1.xx) in his account of the persecutions 
and unjust accusations raised against Jews in medieval Europe. 
In the letters on depopulation the sharp-witted lawyer finds 
pertinent arguments against the restrictions placed on Jewish 
marriages; he declares that Jews should be allowed to propagate 
freely in order to counteract, through the principles of their 
religion, the harm which, according to Montesquieu, is done to 
population by the maxims of another. But it is letter 60 that 


27 Archives nationales, H. 1641. 
Attention has been called to this docu- 
ment by Paul Meyer, p.1175. 
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Mirbeck quotes with greatest emphasis as the text which states 
most clearly the reasons why Christians should be benevolent 
towards Jews. 

In letter 6o we find Montesquieu in the process of examining 
the rôle of Judaism within the history of religion and restoring 
to the Jewish faith its historical significance. Having reviewed 
the causes of the rift between Christians and Jews, he rejects the 
Christian theological condemnation of Judaism which remained 
independent of the church. Moreover, by extending the discus- 
sion to include the schisms between Catholics and Protestants 
and between the sects of Ali and Abu Bakr, he makes the conflict 

between Judaism and Christianity appear as only one incident 

within the vast arena of religious struggles. Biblical allusions in 
this connection evoke the sources of strife which are found in the 
history and doctrines of the scriptures. 

In Usbek’s description of the status of Judaism with respect to 
Christianity and Islam, two Biblical allusions challenge the church 
doctrine that the Hebrew faith was the one true religion until the 
ministry of Christ, but lost its validity as an independent faith 
after the proclamation of the gospel. Judaism is portrayed by 
Usbek as the trunk ofa tree, and as a suffering mother: ‘La religion 
juive est un vieux tronc qui a produit deux branches qui ont cou- 
vert toute la Terre: je veux dire le Mahométisme et le Christia- 
nisme; ou plutôtc’est une mère qui a engendré deux filles, qui Pont 
accablée de mille plaies; car, en fait de religion les plus proches 
sont les plus grandes ennemies’ (letter 60, p.125). 

The comparison of Judaism to a tree appears in both the Old 
and the Vew testaments. Paul compares the Hebrews to a trunk 
and Christians to branches, in a text intended to explain to con- 
verted pagans the present state of unconverted Jews: ‘Que si les 
prémices des Juifs sont saintes, la masse l’est aussi: & si la racine 
est sainte, les rameaux le sont aussi. Si donc quelques-unes des 
branches ont été rompués, & si vous, qui n’étiez qu’un olivier 
sauvage, avez été enté parmi celles qui sont demeurées sur Poli- 
vier franc. .. Ne vous élevez point de présomption contre les 
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branches naturelles. . . . Mais, direz-vous, ces branches naturelles 
ont été rompués, afin que je fusse enté en leur place. Il est vrai: 
elles ont été rompués à cause de leur incrédulité; & pour vous, 
vous demeurez ferme par votre foi; mais prenez garde de ne vous 
pas élever, & tenez-vous dans la crainte. Car si Dieu n’a point 
épargné les branches naturelles, vous devez craindre qu’il ne vous 
épargne pas non plus’ (Rom. xi.16-21). 

Examining the simile in his commentary on verse 17, Calmet 
explains that the patriarchs are the trunk; the apostles and the con- 
verted Jews are the good branches; the broken branches are Jews 
who fell into incredulity by not accepting the gospel; and the 
wild-olive shoots which have been grafted in the place of the 
broken branches are the converted gentiles. Thus for Paul, Juda- 
ism has been superseded by the church and exists only as part of 
Christianity. Critical of the apostle’s intolerant position, Mon- 
tesquieu uses the same image of the tree but alters the relation- 
ships between the terms in such a manner that the theological tree 
is replaced by that of the history of religions**. In Usbek’s picture, 
the Hebrew faith is still the trunk and Christianity a branch, but 
changed Judaism is not a broken-off branch. On the contrary, 
it appears as a vigorous trunk which in addition to Christianity, 
has produced still another offshoot, and through both its branches 
embraces the world. Since for Paul the only healthy branches are 
those incorporated into the church, there is added impiety in pre- 
senting Islam as a healthy outgrowth from the same source. It 
may also be noted that the image of Judaism as a trunk with 
branches covering the earth is consistent with Old testament 
visions of Israel’s future (/sa. xxvii.6). 

The second Biblical metaphor used by Usbek is the maternal 
image of Judaism. Israel has been portrayed as a mother in Old 


28 the attack on the church doctrine que Dieu laime encore, & vous pen- 


is explicit in the ‘Très-humble remons- 
trance aux inquisiteurs d’Espagne et de 
Portugal’: ‘Nous suivons une religion 
que vous savez vous-mêmes avoir été 
autrefois chérie de Dieu: nous pensons 
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testament prophecies. The psalmist predicted that Israel would be- 
come the mother of many nations (Ps. Ixxxvi[lxxxvii].2-5), and 
Isaiah developed the picture of Sion graphically (Zsa. Ixvi.7-13). 
In his interpretation of each of the two passages, Calmet denies 
Israel the title of mother, and declares that the prophecies will 
never be fulfilled with respect to Jerusalem, but they have already 
been realized in the conversion of nations to Christianity. For 
the Catholic theologian, conversion to Christianity is totally 
distinct from conversion to Judaism. Casting aside religious 
views, and judging in a historical perspective, Montesquieu con- 
siders the dissemination of Christianity and Islam to be a triumph 
_ of Hebrew monotheism. In his opinion, Judaism is indeed a 
mother, but one suffering from the wounds inflicted by her 
children. He thus defends not only Jews against inquisitorial per- 
secutions but also Judaism against theological denigration. 
Usbek’s discussion of Jewish attitudes toward Moslems and 
Christians brings out the causes of the rift between Judaism and 
Christianity, and while it shows that Judaism is not a totally 
innocent victim of intolerance, it also indicates the reasons why 
Jews refused to accept the new faith. Stating that Jews regard 
themselves as the source of all holiness and of all legitimate reli- 
gion, Montesquieu alludes to the presumptuous belief of Jews in 
their ‘chosenness’. He points out Jewish intolerance toward other 
faiths by saying that they regard Moslems and Christians as 
heretics who have changed the law, or as rebel Jews. According 
to scripture, Jews did in fact consider the gospel as heresy (Acts 
xxiv.14), and they accused and persecuted the evangelists for 
preaching against the law (Acts xviii.13; xxi.28). On the other 
hand, Paul declared that the law must be changed (Heb. vii.12). 
The letter offers several reasons why Jews were not attracted 
by Christianity. Usbek writes that they have an obstinate attach- 
ment for their faith, and that the changes brought by the gospel 
were too sudden and too abrupt. He explains that since Jews can 
mark the day and the hour when the two new religions were born, 


they hold on firmly to a faith which is as old as the world. The 
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reference to the births of Christ and Mohammed suggests that 
their faiths were too obviously started by man; it was easier for 
the Jews to believe that their own religion with its origins lost 
in the distant past was created by god”. 

Another cause of the conflict between Jews and Christians is 
suggested in the adjacent letters 59 and 61. At the end of letter 59, 
Usbek speaks of anthropomorphic notions of deity, and ridicules 
the idolatrous portrayal of gods with human faces as a manifesta- 
tion of man’s presumption and tendency to judge all things in 
relation to himself. If triangles were to create a god, he says, they 
would give him three sides. The three-sided god is a witty illustra- 
tion of the general principle at work, but it also brings to mind 
more precisely the concept of the trinity and the representations 
of deity in Catholic churches. The cathedral of Notre Dame is 
mentioned as a magnificent structure at the beginning of letter 61, 
and the evocation may be not totally unrelated to the content of 
the two preceding letters. Montesquieu noted in the Pensées that 
as Christianity shed Jewish superstitions, it increasingly absorbed 
those of paganism. The establishment of the dogma of the trinity 
was facilitated by the fact that the early Christians had been fami- 
liar with gods who descended from heaven to live among humans 
and with men who were elevated to the rank of gods (P. 876). 
Constantine defended the divinity of Christ because he desired 
to have a god like other nations, and for similar reasons the 
Ephesians were pleased by the proclamation that the virgin was 
the mother of god (P. 443). These comments appear to indicate 
that Montesquieu judged the dogma of the trinity and the cult 
of the virgin to be idolatrous elements in Christianity. He did not 
mention these beliefs directly in dealing with the Jewish opposi- 
tion to Christianity, but he touched upon them in adjacent letters. 

Pleased to observe that Jews of that time enjoyed a period of 
calm and relative tolerance at the hands of the Christian com- 


29 a note in the Bigarrures points out 
that Jews begin their era with the crea- 
tion of the world (part 1, p.406). 
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munity, Usbek naïvely remarks that it has finally been realized 
that it is not necessary to hate the followers of other religions in 
order to comply with one’s own. The implication is, of course, 
that the realization should have come much earlier to Christians, 
since it was Christ who taught the new idea that men should love 
their enemies (Matt. v.43). Hatred for god’s enemies was admis- 
sible in the Old testament, but not in the New. 

Montesquieu carries his survey of the history of religion and of 
religious strife a step further, by showing that each of the two 
faiths which grew out of Judaism has branched out in turn. His 
principle that the most closely related religions are the greatest 

„enemies is true also of the new schisms. Jews are separated by 
mutual intolerance from Christians and Moslems; Catholic per- 
secute Protestants; the Shiites, followers of Ali, fight the Sunnites, 
followers of Abu Bakr. 

As an additional argument against religious strife, Montesquieu 
points out that the issues which set one religion against another 
are trivially unimportant. Although he expressly mentions only 
the insignificance of the Islamic quarrels, a Biblical allusion sug- 
gests that he attached no greater importance to the differences 
which divide Judaism and Christianity. Usbek voices his desire 
for peace between the followers of Aliand Abu Bakr. He wishes for 
the end of thedisputes on the question which of the two prophets 
occupies the seat on the right of god: ‘Je voudrais qu’on les 
honorât par des actes de vénération et de respect, et non par de 
vaines préférences; et qu’on cherchat 4 mériter leur faveur, quel- 
que place que Dieu leur ait marquée, soit à sa droite, ou bien sous 
le marchepied de son trône’ (letter 60, p.126). The celebrated seat 
of the son of god on the divine right was a bone of contention 


30 in the Encyclopédie article ‘Juif’, 31 ‘Seigneur, n’ai-je pas hai ceux qui 
which is based on letter 60, the cheva- vous haissoient....? Je les haïssois 
lier de Jaucourt makes the point d’unehaine parfaite; 8 ils sont devenus 
explicitly that the practice of the mes ennemis’ (Ps. cxxxviii[cxxxix].20- 
Christian religion demands onlygent- 31). 
leness and charity. 
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between Christians and Jews. Itwasfirst mentioned in the Psalms: 
‘Le Seigneur a dit à mon Seigneur: Asseyez-vous à ma droite; 
Jusqu’à ce que je réduise vos ennemis à vous servir de marche- 
pied’ (Ps. cix[cx].1-2). 

According to Christians, the invitation was extended to Christ; 
in the opinion of Jews either the messiah or one of the prophets 
was so honoured. Jews were unable to decide whom to place on 
the favoured chair, but they were convinced that it did not belong 
to Jesus Christ. Both sides fought obstinately over the meaning 
of the psalm. Christ used the above verses to prove his divinity 
to the Pharisees (Matt. xxii.42-45). As a result of Christ’s own 
claim, the apostles had no doubt that the seat was held by their 
master. The honour which god has thus bestowed on his son is 
evoked repeatedly in the discussions of the divine nature of the 
saviour (Rom. viii.34; Heb. x.12-13; J Pet. iii.22). Paul speaks 
of the seat of honour to prove that the son of god is superior to 
the angels: ‘Enfin qui est Ange à qui le Seigneur ait jamais dit: 
Asseyez-vous à ma droite, jusqu’à ce que j’aye réduit vos ennemis 
à vous servir de marche-pied? (Heb. i.13)**. By alluding to the 
Biblical texts, Montesquieu suggests a parallel between the schism 
which tears apart the Moslem world and the strife between Chris- 
tians and Jews over the nature of Christ. Usbek’s proposal that 
the quarrel about the precedence of Ali and Abu Bakr be abandon- 
ed may imply that it is time to abandon as well the arguments 
about the divinity of Christ. Such an opinion would be consistent 
with the satire on the proofs of Christ’s mission in letter 39, and 
with the rejection of his divinity by contemporary deistic thought. 
Montesquieu found religious intolerance not only unjust but 
absurd. 

Yet the triviality of the disagreements does not alleviate reli- 
gious struggles. On the contrary, Montesquieu observes that in 
matters of religion the violence of the dispute grows with the 


32 among the enemies under the unbelievers, evildoers, and obstinate 
footstool Calmet lists demons, pagans, Jews. 
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smallness of the subject. In two separate texts he illustrates the 
point with the quarrels between the Shiites and the Sunnites and 
with those between Catholics and Protestants. In the unpublished 
letter of Hagi Ibbi to Gemschid he declares that the hostility be- 
tween the Moslem sects stems from minor disagreements, but is 
aggravated by insults placed in the two liturgies (‘Autographes’, 
p-347). In the eighth letter published in the Fantasque, Rica uses 
the same sentences to express an identical opinion about the con- 
tentions between Catholics and Protestants. He reports that 
Jesuits and Protestant ministers agitate Germany with their 
disputes, and the anger of the Catholics is incited by insults in- 
_serted in the catechism of the Protestants (‘Huit lettres’, pp.356- 
357). The two texts are an interesting example of Montesquieu’s 
method of transposing Christian problems to the Islamic world. 

Another instance of religious intolerance appears in the story 
of Aphéridon and Astarté (letter 67). In the conversations be- 
tween the brother and sister there is a dialogue between Zoro- 
astrianism and Mohammedanism. The relationships between the 
two religions resemble, to some extent, those between Judaism 
and Christianity. The Zoroastrian Aphéridon argues that his 
religion is the most ancient in the world, that its beginnings are 
lost in the darkness of the ages, but that the faith of Mohammed 
has been introduced by chance and spread by conquest. The 
Mohammedan Astarté claims that although her religion is more 
modern, it is more pure. She accuses Zoroastrianism of idolatry. 
The Zoroastrian replies that the imputation of idolatry is a 
Mohammedan calumny. Similarly Judaism invokes in its favour 
its ancient origin, while the Vew testament claims that Christianity 
is a more perfect religion and charges the Jewish law with 
materialism. 

The story also brings out the fact that religion is not a matter of 
rational choice, that men do not select their religious belief for its 
excellence or truth. Montesquieu had already said in letter 46 that 
it is impossible to select one religion from among two thousand. 
Aphéridon is a Gheber because, as he says in the very first 
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sentence, he was borninto that faith. The Ghebers were an oppress- 
edminority and could not freely practise their religion. His sister 
Astarté is made to convert to Islam for reasons of expedience, 
namely, to attain a privileged status. Aphéridon relies on three 
arguments to motivate her reconversion to Zoroastrianism: the 
convincing power of the sacred book of Zoroaster, the memory 
of ancestral tradition, and love. Of the three motives, the personal 
one proves to be the strongest. ‘J'ai longtemps combattu. Mais, 
Dieux! que l’amour lève de difficultés!” exclaims Astarté. With 
nations, the success of a particular religion depends on the power 
of those who defend it. Aphéridon explains that Mohammedan- 
ism was established because of the weakness of Zoroastrian 
princes. 

A message of tolerance and brotherhood is conveyed in the in- 
troduction to the tale, where Ibben declares that there are virtuous 
men to cherish in all countries, and, by implication, in all religions. 
Aphéridon is an example in support of Ibben’s statement. Besides 
the good Troglodytes and Anais in a later tale, Aphéridon is the 
only individual praised extensively in the Lettres persanes for his 
virtue. He is honest, charitable without ostentation, and lives in 
perfect harmony with his family. Yet his faith is an ancient exotic 
religion. Furthermore, the narrative conveys the idea that moral- 
ity varies with individuals, and that stereotyped judgments about 
religious groups are without validity. When in his distress Aphé- 
ridon appeals for help to Jews, and to Christian and Moham- 
medan priests, he meets with callousness; but he receives com- 
passion from an Armenian merchant. 

Religious intolerance is also examined in the Lettres persanes 
from the point of view of the state. Montesquieu proves that dis- 
crimination is destructive to national welfare, by pointing out 
the effects of religious persecutions in several countries. In 
Turkey the mistreatment of Christians and Jews contributes to 
economic decadence (letter 19). ‘The French king has enemies in 
his own court because of quarrels between Jesuits and Jansenists 
(letter 24). The Spanish economy suffers from the expulsion of 
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Jews (letter 60). The distinction in Spain between the ‘old Chris- 
tians’ and converts made by the Inquisition promotes pride and 
aversion for work in the former (letter 78). On the American con- 
tinent the Spanish exterminated the native population with mis- 
sionary zeal (letter 121). In Persia, a plan had been conceived to 
expel the Armenians, and had the policy been carried out, it 
would have deprived the country of its artisans and merchants 
(letter 85). By implication, this had been the result obtained in 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Finally, the per- 
secutions of Ghebers left Persia without the most needed skillful 
farmers. 
Montesquieu contends not only that intolerance is destructive, 
“butalso that multiplicity of religions ina state is beneficial. Several 
of his arguments in this connection find support in the scriptures. 
All religions, says Usbek, preach submission and contain pre- 
cepts useful to the state. This fact is well illustrated with respect 
to Christianity by Mew testament teachings (Rom. xiii.1; Z Pet. 
ii.13; Tit. iii.1). Moreover, the precepts are better observed when 
there is jealousy and emulation between several religions. We are 
told that any new sect introduced into a state corrects the abuses of 
the old one. The usefulness of a new religious group as remedy 
for corruption had been acknowledged in the Old testament. God 
threatened to chastise Jews with jealousy by introducing other 
sects into their midst**. Emulation between religious sects appears 
in the apostolic teaching. The apostles exhorted Christians to 
observe the highest standards of morality in order not to dis- 
honour their faith**. 


qu’ils médisent de vous, comme si vous 


33 referring to Deut. xxxii.21, Paul 
étiez des méchans, les bonnes ceuvres 


wrote: ‘C’est Moyse qui le premier a 


dit: Je vous rendrai jaloux d’un peuple 
qui n’est pas vôtre peuple, & je ferai 
qu’une nation insensée, deviendra 
l’objet de vôtre indignation, & de vôtre 
envie’ (Rom. x.19). 

34 ‘Conduisez-vous parmi les Gen- 
tils d’une maniére sainte; afin qu’au lieu 


qu’ils vous verront faire, les portent à 
rendre gloire à Dieu au jour de sa 
visite’ (J Pet. ii.12). ‘Et nous prenons 
garde aussi nous-mêmes de ne donner 
en quoi que ce soit aucun sujet de scan- 
dale, afin que nôtre ministére ne soit 
point déshonoré’ (JI Cor. vi.3). 
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Montesquieu also maintains, as Bayle had done before him, 
that religious wars do not stem from multiplicity of religions in a 
state, but from the intolerance of the dominant religious group. 
Declaring that proselytism is a disease which Jews contracted 
from the Egyptians, Montesquieu evokes Christ’s condemnation 
of Jewish zeal. He may have wished to suggest that Christians 
are guilty of the fanaticism for which Christ chastized the Phari- 
sees**. The success of proselytism, Usbek continues, is contrary 
to reason, for it is inhuman to burden the conscience of others, 
and absurd to attempt to force them into changing their deepest 
convictions. The cruelty of afflicting the conscience of others was 
acknowledged by Paul, who admonished his disciples to take 
special care lest they offend by their actions the beliefs of men who 
were still bound by their rituals and did not share the external free- 
dom given by the gospel (J Cor. viii.11-13, x.28). 

Thus while the roots of intolerance lie in the scriptures, it is 
also through appeals to the wisdom of the two Testaments that 
prejudice is condemned in the Lettres persanes. Most of the Bibli- 
cal allusions, however, are intended to show that religions are 
intolerant in their dogmas, but have no rational justifica- 
tion for their claim to unique superiority. Montesquieu denounces 
religious intolerance in the name of reason, humanity, justice 
and political expediency. He proves that religious disputes arise 
from minor and irrelevant differences of opinion. Active pro- 
selytism is a mark of irrational fanaticism; persecutions of heresy 
are arbitrary, inhuman, injust, and frequently mercenary. 


35 ‘Malheur à vous, Scribes, & Pha-  sélyte; & aprés qu’ill’estdevenu,vous le 
risiens hypocrites, parce que vous cou- rendez digne de l’enfer, deux fois plus 
rez la mer & la terre, pour faire un pro- que vous’ (Matt. xxiii.15). 


CHAPTER IV 
Religion and women 


The condition of women is one of the major themes in the Lettres 
persanes. Though Montesquieu is critical of French women for 
their coquettishness and shallowness, his overall attitude toward 
the weaker sex is one of sympathy. Their unequal status is por- 
trayed both in the harem correspondence and within the context 
of the European satire, and women everywhere appear as victims 
of social and religious prejudice. The rights of the sexes were in 
part a religious issue, and theological arguments were used in 
controversies on the subject. Woman was doomed to suffering 
and cast into submission by the scriptures. Theologians wonder- 
ed whether she had a soul, could enter paradise, was destined to 
have a share in eternal life, or whether a material commodity 
created for man’s comfort she was as ephemeral as his earthly 
abode. Both the Bible and the Koran gave substance to such 
queries. Espousing the cause of women, Montesquieu addresses 
himself vigorously to the religious foundations of male domina- 
tion. 

Domestic slavery in the orient is attributed by him directly to 
the religion of Mohammed (letter 67). Aphéridon tells his sister 
that their mother, under the religion of the Magi, had lived in 
happy equality with her husband, and that it was the Moham- 
medan faith which deprived women of their freedom. Montes- 
quieu remarked in the Pensées that Mohammedanism locked 
women behind bars, and had that religion conquered the earth, 
women would have been imprisoned everywhere (P. 508, 1622). 

The analogy between the fate of oriental and European women 
is conveyed symbolically in the very first letter written by the 
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Persians from Europe. Usbek observes that Italian women enjoy 
much greater freedom than those in the orient (letter 23). Persian 
women wear four veils; Italian women wear only one. But the 
veil, which for Paul is the symbol of woman’s submission to man, 
persists even in Europe. In the following letter, which deals 
with the strife over the bull Unigenitus, women are shown clearly 
to be victims of religious discrimination. Rica reports that they 
have been forbidden to read the scriptures, the book which is sup- 
posed to teach the way to heaven. The Persian finds the pope to 
be in amazing agreement with Mohammedan principles; depriv- 
ing women of the right to read the work which leads to salvation, 
the pontiff seems to share the Moslem opinion that women will 
not enter paradise (letter 24). The first European woman to ex- 
press her emotions is the unhappy dancer of the opera, whose 
complaint echoes the earlier lamentations of Usbek’s wives (let- 
ter 28). It appears from her story that the codes of feminine virtue 
are more lenient in France than in the orient. Nevertheless, she 
fears the consequences of her loss of chastity when a young abbé 
seduces her while she is dressed in the white garb of a priestess of 
Diana. Her white veil did not protect her innocence. The incident 
may imply that men, including members of the clergy, fail to 
respect the veils which they oblige women to wear. 

The question whether the subjection of women is justified is 
debated in letter 38. The Persians find that the oriental and Euro- 
pean opinions on the subordination of the weaker sex appear to 
coincide and that the only difference consists in the degree of 
freedom granted to women. One of the arguments invoked in 
favour of their unequal status had been that the subordination of 
women is justified by natural law. Montesquieu addresses him- 
self first to this contention. The Asians, says Rica, believe that 
nature has given them dominion over women. It is, in fact, stated 
in the Koran that men are superior because god gave them pre- 
eminence over women, and that women owe them obedience and 
submission (Koran iv.38). Ironically, even the eunuch declares 
his awareness that he was born to command women (letter 9). 
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The notion that man has a natural ascendance over woman was 
shared by Christian theologians, who claimed that the subjuga- 
tion of the female sex is justified by natural law. Le Maistre de 
Sacy stated that nature itself suggests that women should submit 
to masculine authority; the subordination of women is established 
by all sorts of laws, natural, divine and human’. Calvin maintain- 
ed that women are by nature born to obey, and that ‘all wise men 
have always rejected the government of women ... as an un- 
natural monstrosity. Denying the appeal to nature, Montesquieu 
asserts that the religious ideas on women are in conflict with natu- 
ral law. He uses a philosopher as his spokesman to advance the 
paradoxical position that women have a natural superiority over 
men and that male domination is a tyranny; women are inferior 
only because they receive inadequate education. 

Rica concludes that the rights of the sexes have been settled by 
the prophet. He quotes the Koranic statement that women should 
honour their husbands, and husbands should honour their wives, 
but husbands maintain one degree of superiority over their 
wives (Koran ii.228). Although Montesquieu refers only to 
Mohammed, through this citation, he also evokes the Biblical 
tradition. Parallels to the Koranic pronouncement are numerous 
in the New testament. On many occasions Paul exhorts women to 
be submissive to their husbands, and men to be kind to their 
wives®. Peter states explicitly that women are by nature the weaker 
sex (I Pet. iii.7). The Biblical concept that women should be 
subordinate to men stems from Genesis, where it is said that 
woman was created to be an aid to man (Gen. ii.18, 20-24); and 
that upon the exile from paradise, god condemned her to be 


1 commentary on J Cor. xi; Epistres comme Jésus-Christa aimé l'Eglise, . . . 


de saint Paul aux Corinthiens, ii.362. 

2 Commentaries, p.217. 

3 ‘Que les femmes soient soumises a 
leurs maris, comme au Seigneur; Parce 
que le mari est le chef de la femme, . . . 
Et vous, maris, aimez vos femmes, 


Que chacun de vous aime. . . sa femme: 
comme lui-méme, & que la femme 
craigne & respecte son mari’ (Eph. 
v.22-25, 33). Cf. J Cor. xi, J Tim. ii, 
Tit. ii. 
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dominated byher husband: ‘Il dit aussi à la femme: Je multiplierai 
vos douleurs, & le nombre de vos grossesses. Vous mettrez au 
monde vos enfans dans la douleur ; vous serez sous la puissance de 
l’homme, & il vous dominera’ (Gen. iii.16). 

Montesquieu points to the Hebrew origins of the religious 
humiliation of women by referring to other ancient customs. 
Rica writes that the authority of women was established by law 
among the Egyptians and the Babylonians, and that even the 
Romans obeyed their wivest. The implication is that the Hebrews 
disregarded the customs of the surrounding superior civilizations, 
and that Christians, when they adopted the Hebrew ideas on the 
treatment of women, were not influenced by the customs of the 
Romans. In his commentary on the above passage of Genesis Cal- 
met similarly compares the Hebrew and the Egyptian attitudes 
towards women, and brings out the sharp contrast between the 
Mosaic teachings and Egyptian customs. In Egypt, from where 
the Hebrews came, writes Calmet, women had more authority 
than men, in honour of the goddess Isis; the domestic submission 
of the husband was one of the main clauses of the marriage con- 
tract. In the above passage, Moses states the ancient foundations 
of masculine ascendancy, and indirectly rejects what Calmet calls 
the erroneous and superstitious customs of the Egyptians. Mon- 
tesquieu suggests the comparison which Calmet makes explicitly. 
The juxtaposition of the ancient customs with the Koranic pre- 
cept, which is representative of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
implies that the humiliation of women is a Hebrew contribution 
to civilization. Jews are blamed directly for their opinions on 
women in letter 141. 

With the Persian woman Zulema as his mouthpiece, Montes- 
quieu denounces further the theological arguments against 
women (letter 141). Zulema herself is an example of feminine 
intelligence and a proof of the injustice in depriving women of the 
right to read the scriptures. She is one of the rare individuals who 


4it appears, however, from ‘De la E. L. vu.xii, that Roman women were 
tutelle des femmes chez les Romains”, in fact held in legal subjection. 
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know the Koran by heart, and she understands perfectly the most 
abstruse works of theologians. She charges men with having 
made every effort to degrade women. The Jewish nation, she 
says, has even gone so far as to maintain, with the authority of 
its scriptures, that women do not have a soul. Montesquieu men- 
tions only the Jews, but the opinion he assails was shared by many 
Christian writers. The question whether women have a soul was 
one of the issues in the querelle des dames. In the article ‘Gédiccus’ 
Bayle gives an account of the controversy waged around the pro- 
position: ‘mulieres non esse homines’. A serious treatise, falsely 
attributed to Valens Acidalius, had been written on the subject. 
_ Bayle quotes the thesis of this work from the Italian translation: 
‘Che le donne non habbiano anima, e che non siano della specie 
de gli huomini, e vienne comprobato da molti luoghi della Scri- 
tura Santa”s. Bayle’s citation may have been the basis for Zulema’s 
comment. Drawing his proofs from the Bible, the author of the 
treatise argued that god created man in his own image, but woman 
was not so created. It is not stated anywhere in the scriptures that 
the creator gave woman a soul. Since therefore women are not 
human, it follows that the saviour did not die for them and that 
they can have no partin eternal salvation. The book is summarized 
by Richardson’ along with an anonymous treatise entitled Essaz 
sur l'âme des femmes. It is maintained in the second work that 
women may possibly have a soul, but their soul is not immortal. 
The scriptures once again provide the evidence. Woman was 
created to aid man in his physical existence on earth, but at the 
end of time, since men will no longer need female companions, 
women will cease to exist. Hence, the Mohammedan tradition, 
mentioned by Zulema, that women will not enter paradise, also 
had parallels in Christian literature. Bayle declares that the thesis 
‘mulieres non esse homines’ was given such serious consideration 
that it was debated by the ecclesiastical council of Macon. The 


5 “Gédiccus’, Dictionnaire, ii.539. doxale, où l’on essaye de prouver que les 
6 pp.142-1475 thetreatiseis discussed femmes ne sont pas des créatures 
under the title Dissertation para- humaines, by Valens Acidalius, 1595. 
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council reached the decision that women are human. Montesquieu 
attributes the unfavourable opinions to Jews perhaps because 
Bayle said that the controversy was very ancient and that it had 
originated with the Jews. According to Bayle, the author of 
Ecclesiasticus was already fighting the idea that women are not 
human when he specified that god gave man and woman a 
tongue, eyes, ears, and a soul. 

To counter the degrading religious concepts, Montesquieu 
advances a theological argument in the defense of women. Zulema 
declares that those who would deny women entry into paradise 
forget that on the day of judgment there will be no other distinc- 
tion between beings than their merit, and that all will be judged 
impartially. Montesquieu appears to refer to the Biblical state- 
ments on the impartiality of the last judgment (77 Cor. v.10, 
Eph. vi.8-9, Rom. ii.6, 11), and to suggest the argument that on 
that day the differences of sex will disappear along with all other 
earthly prerogatives. His spokesman Zulema says that, in the last 
analysis, the denigrating religious teachings on women have no 
other basis than masculine pride. 

Ironical comments in the letters of Usbek’s wives may also be 
directed against ideas in Genesis on the rôle of woman. Zélis 
writes that nature worked in men’s favour when she gave desires 
to women.Women were destined to be the living instruments of 
masculine pleasure without ever achieving happiness themselves 
(letter 62). Fatmé accuses men of mortifying feminine passions 
in order to gain ascendance which they could not attain through 
their merits (letter 7). The Bible states that woman was created 
to be an aid to man, and that driven by her passions to her 
husband, she would suffer. 

In addition to denouncing religious doctrine bearing on the 
inferiority of women, Montesquieu mentions examples of 
religious laws which are unjust toward the weaker sex. He 
ridicules the Hindu precept which compels the widow to be 
burned with her husband (letter 125). He considers cruel the 
ordinance which forces a woman to declare her pregnancy 
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(letter 120). In letter 72, he calls attention to the injustice of the 
Mosaic law on the repudiation of women (Deut. xxii.13-21). 
The law is unjust, Montesquieu maintains, because it exposes 
the honour of a family to the whims of a madman. Indeed, the 
ordinance does not offer sufficient protection for the wife. Calmet 
declares that even Augustine found the Mosaic code imperfect 
in this respect. According to the rule, if the wife was found 
guilty, she was condemned to die; if she was found innocent, the 
accuser was punished by lashes. Since other false accusations 
were punishable by death, the law concerning the repudiation 
of women gave relative impunity to the accuser’. 

The harem intrigue portrays the extreme application of those 
religious principles relative to women. Although the plot has a 
deep political and religious significance, its most direct message 
is a criticism of oriental polygamy. Scholars have pointed out 
that Usbek’s seraglio constitutes a case study in polygamous 
practices and illustrates their destructive effects on society as a 
whole and on the individual’. Denouncing the subjection of 
women, the harem correspondence reinforces the feminist 
arguments found in other letters. 

The veil shared by oriental and Italian women appears through- 
out the oriental intrigue as the symbol of feminine servitude. 
In Usbek’s lyrical praise of the function and happiness of the 
harem, the veil is called the ‘bandeau sacré’ which protects 
Roxane’s innocence (letter 26). During the sinister excursion 
through the Persian countryside which leads to the death of 
innocent men and threatens the lives of all the harem inmates, 
the wives are surrounded by opaque curtains and shrouded by 
somber clouds of veils and costumes (letter 47). The celestial 
Ibrahim takes off the veils when he liberates women from the 
vigilance of eunuchs and gives the wives freedom equal to that 


7 commentary on Deut. xxii.19. 8 Oake, ‘Polygamy in the Lettres 
persanes’; Dufrenoy, L’Orient roma- 
nesque, 1.163-165. 
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of men (letter 141). The harsh discipline imposed on Usbek’s 
rebellious spouses is reflected in a more severe enforcement of 
the veil, constraining the women to hide their faces even in the 
solitude of their rooms (letter 156). Zélis performs the first act 
of open defiance when, on the way to the mosque, she publicly 
discards her veil and allows herself to be seen by all around her 
(letter 147). Bound by irrational moral demands, women protect 
themselves on their side with a cover of hypocrisy. Too late, the 
eunuch realizes that Roxane’s virtue was deceptive, a veil for 
her disobedience (letter 159). 

The final confrontation of the religious and feminist views 
appears in the two concluding letters. Solim addresses all women 
as victims of shame and modesty, created to ignore their senses 
and to repress their desires (letter 160). Denouncing the double 
standard of morality as unnatural, Roxane, in turn, protests that 
she was never credulous enough to believe that she had been 
brought into being solely as an object of man’s pleasure, or that 
a woman’s virtue consists in submission to her husband’s whim. 
Zélis’s defiant shedding of the veil is not only a violation of a 
strict harem rule; it is the symbolic rejection of the social and 
religious prejudice directed against one-half of the human race 
with the sanction of the Bible and the Koran. 
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The clergy 


The only member of the clergy portrayed favourably in the 
Lettres persanes is the scholarly librarian who does not enjoy the 
approval of his superiors. Montesquieu does not advocate the 
abolition of ecclesiastical institutions, but he would limit their 
power and wealth, and correct their abuses. In a series of letters 
he attacks the wordly ambitions and the acquisitiveness of the 
church, its rôle in setting arbitrary moral rules, and its proselytiz- 
ing zeal. He opposes ecclesiastical celibacy and mocks the morality 
of priests. Satirizing clerical claims of sanctity and infallibility, 
he ridicules theological disputes and literature, and denounces 
the intolerance of the church toward intellectual progress. 
Biblical allusions serve to expose the abuses, to show that the 
actions of the clergy are contrary to Christian principles, and also 
to assail the Biblical doctrines which are invoked by the church 
as the basis for its authority. 

In his attack on ecclesiastical wealth and power, Montesquieu 
points out that temporal power and material riches are foreign to 
the ideals of the church, that theyare acquired illegitimately,and 
kept to the detriment of the public. The pope is introduced as a 
magician who has perfect control over the minds of the people. 
He uses his power to make them accept such articles of faith as 
the dogmas of trinity and transubstantiation (letter 24). Yet he 
does not limit his authority to the minds of the faithful. Rica 
reports that the pontiff used to rule over kings, and that he still 
has vast domains and enormous wealth in his possession (letter 
29). To describe the papal power and wealth, Montesquieu uses 
several expressions which are commonly associated with the 
spiritual rôle of the church. The first sentence: ‘Le Pape est le 
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Chef des Chrétiens’ recalls statements about the supremacy of 
Christ: ‘Il est le chef, & la tête du corps de l'Eglise’ (Col. 1.18). 
As the representative of Christ on earth, the pope is the spiritual 
head of the church, but Montesquieu uses the phrase to state the 
pope’s temporal power. The pope, says Rica, used to elevate and 
depose monarchs at will. Such absolute power is attributed in 
the spiritual sense to Christ, who has been placed above all 
powers and dignities'. The pontiff has abrogated in his own 
respect, in the political domain, the supremacy of Christ. More- 
over, the pope has turned into material treasures on earth the 
spiritual ones which await Christians in heaven. Rica writes that 
the succession of Peter is heavy with riches, that it includes 
immense treasures and domains. The opulent succession of the 
papacy appears to be a satirical allusion to the wealthy heritage 
promised to Christians in the kingdom of heaven?. Christ taught 
his followers to seek other riches than material gain and to amass 
their treasures in heaven*. The accumulation of wealth by the 
church is contrary to the teachings of the gospel. 
Furthermore, Montesquieu shows that the public is obliged to 
support groups of ecclesiastics who are completely useless even 
from the point of view of their religious functions. Such are the 
theologians who betray the apostolic spirit by engaging in vain 
and virulent disputes, but nevertheless lay claim to the apostolic 
right to be supported (letter 36). The nature and the form of their 
polemics are contrary to the teaching of Paul. Usbek, with the 


1 ‘Au-dessus de toutes les Princi- 
pautez, & de toutes les Puissances, de 
toutes les Vertus, de toutes les Domi- 
nations, & de tous les titres qui peuvent 
être non-seulement dans le siécle pré- 
sent, mais encore dans celui qui est à 
venir. Il a mis toutes choses sous ses 
pieds, & il l’a donné pour Chef a 
toute l’ Eglise (ÆpA. i.21-22). 
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2“Qu'il éclaire les yeux de vôtre 
cœur, pour vous faire savoir quelle est 
l'espérance à laquelle il vous a appellez, 
quelles sont les richesses, & la gloire 
de l’héritage qu’il destine aux Saints’ 
(Eph. i.18). 

3 “Vendez ce que vous avez, & le 
donnez en aumône: ... amassez dans 
le Ciel un trésor qui ne périsse 
jamais; ... Car où est vôtre trésor, là 
sera aussi vôtre coeur’ (Luke xii.33-34). 
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naïveté of a foreigner, does not clearly separate literary from 
theological polemics; his remarks about the literary polemicists 
apply also to the theologians as he criticizes both groups for their 
futility, for wasting their talents in childish disputes, and for the 
virulence of their attacks. The theologians are scored also for 
expressing themselves in a foreign language and for using 
polemics as the source of their livelihood: ‘Ceux dont je te viens 
de parler disputent en langue vulgaire, et il faut les distinguer 
d’une autre sorte de disputeurs qui se servent d’une langue bar- 
bare qui semble ajouter quelque chose à la fureur et à l’opiniâtreté 
des combattants’ (letter 36, p.79). 
__ Discussing the question of the language to be used in preaching, 
Paul distinguished between those who use the vulgar tongue and 
those who speak in foreign languages. He said that although the 
latter are praiseworthy for their enthusiasm, they are incom- 
prehensible to their audience, and useless for the edification of the 
public: ‘Si la langue que vous parlez n’est intelligible, comment 
pourra-t-on savoir ce que vous dites? Vous ne parlerez qu’en 
Pair. .. . Si donc je n’entends pas ce que signifient les paroles, je 
serai barbare a celui a qui je parle; & celui qui me parle, me sera 
barbare’ (J Cor. xiv.9-11). Too, he taught that Christians should 
not be like children in their judgment, yet, like children, they 
should be without malice. In contrast to the apostolic precepts, 
theologians use a barbarous tongue and engage in virulent 
combats. Paul supported the rights of the evangelists to derive 
their living from the gospel (J Cor. ix.14), but the theologians, 
as Usbek describes them, demand and receive their sustenance 
without deserving this privilege. Usbek tells of the arrival of 
Irish priests in France ina manner which suggests that they expect 
to be treated like evangelists. A whole nation of disputants came 
across the sea into France bringing with them nothing to provide 
for their needs except a formidable talent for dispute. The manner 
of their journey is reminiscent of the way in which the apostles 
were taught to travel. Christ had instructed his followers not to 
take anything for sustenance on their missions because preaching 
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would earn them their nourishment‘. The theologians do indeed 
travel in accordance with Christ’s instructions but they do not 
spread his message. It is clear that in Montesquieu’s opinion, they 
should be left to die of hunger. 

Montesquieu further attacks the wealth of the clergy by 
accusing priests of venality. Letter 57 begins with the statement: 
‘Les libertins entretiennent ici un nombre infini de filles de joie, 
et les dévots, un nombre innombrable de dervis’ (p.119). The 
rest of the letter says nothing to dispel the impression that a 
parallel is intended between the two groups. Usbek writes that 
the ecclesiastics take the vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, 
but observe only the first. There is an incongruity between their 
title of poverty and their wealth, and the title itself serves them 
as a lucrative source of revenue: ‘Quelque riches que soient ces 
dervis, ils ne quittent jamais la qualité de pauvres; ... Ils ont 
raison: car ce titre de pauvre les empêche de être’ (letter 57, 
p-120). The paradox, which Montesquieu points out facetiously, 
has been stated by Paul, when he taught that the ministers of god 
should be wealthy in poverty: ‘Agissons en toutes choses comme 
des ministres de Dieu;... Comme tristes, & toûjours dans la 
joye; comme pauvres, & enrichissant plusieurs; comme n’ayant 
rien, & possédant tout’ (// Cor. vi.4-10). For the apostle, how- 
ever, only poverty is material, wealth is spiritual. According to 
Calmet, the common interpretation of the above passage is that 
voluntary destitution gives the servants of god spiritual gain. 
Unlike Paul, Montesquieu speaks of wealth in the temporal sense. 
Once again, as in letter 29, he mocks the ecclesiastics for having 
rendered concrete their spiritual heritage’. In addition, to discredit 


4“N’ayez ni or, ni argent, ni mon- 
noye dans vétre bourse. Ne préparez 
ni un sac pour le voyage, ni deux 
tuniques, ni souliez, ni baton: car celui 
qui travaille mérite qu’on le nourrisse’ 
(Matt. x.9-10). 

5 in the Pensées Montesquieu insists 
on the incongruity: ‘Il est très-surpre- 
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nant que les richesses des gens d’Eglise 
ayent commencé par le principe de la 
pauvreté” (P. 1077). ‘Le bien de l'Eglise 
est un mot équivoque.... Faire 
quelque chose pour le bien de l'Eglise 
n’est point faire quelque chose pour le 
Royaume de Dieu & cette société de 
fidéles dont Jésus-Christ est le chef; 
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the means by which the wealth has been acquired, he throws 
suspicion upon the honesty of confessors and shows that the 
casuists are dishonest even with respect to god. 

In letter 58, priesthood is listed among the fraudulent pro- 
fessions in Paris. This list includes soothsayers, deceitful prosti- 
tutes and false tutors, all of whom live by their wits, inventiveness, 
and imposture. A Biblical image portrays the multitude of the 
clergy. Rica finds them to be numberless like sand of the sea: 
‘Qui voudrait nombrer tous les gens de loi qui poursuivent le 
revenue de quelque mosquée, aurait aussitôt compté les sables 
de la mer et les esclaves de notre monarque’ (letter 58, p.122)°. 
This image appears frequently in the scriptures to convey the 
idea of immeasurably great numbers’. In the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, it describes the host of ecclesiastics: ‘Et on ne verra 
point la race des Prétres, & des Lévites manquer d’un homme qui 
offre des holocaustes en ma présence, qui allume le feu de mon 
sacrifice, & qui égorge des victimes devant moi dans tous les 
tems. .. . Comme on ne peut compter les étoiles, ni mesurer tout 
le sable de la mer; ainsi je multiplierai la race de mon serviteur 
David, & les Lévites qui sont mes Ministres’ ( Jer. xxxiii.18-22). 
Calmet comments that since the Jewish priesthood has been 
extinguished, the prophecy now applies to the ministry of the 
church. Montesquieu implies with the allusion that the prophecy 
has indeed been fulfilled by the Catholic clergy. But he is not 
happy about the fact, nor about the profits which the clergy 
derives from churches. By writing that the ecclesiastics seek the 
revenues of the mosques, he evokes the scriptural tradition that 
the Levites should live from the sacrifices offered in the temple. 
The tradition was instituted by Moses (Deut. xviii.1-2, Lev. 
vii.10-14), and upheld by Paul’. Recalling the Biblical doctrine 

7 Gen. xxxii.12, Isa. x.22-23, Rom. 
ix.27, Apoc. xx.7. 


8‘Ne savez-vous pas que les 
ministres du temple, mangent de ce qui 


mais c’est faire quelque chose d’opposé 
à l’intérêt des laïques” (P. 214). 

6 the expression ‘gens de loi’ usually 
denotes lawyers, but critics agree that 


in this case, with a Moslem holding the 
pen, it refers to ecclesiastics. 


appartient au temple; & que ceux qui 
servent à l’autel ont part aux oblations 
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within the context of Parisian fraud, Montesquieu casts doubt 
upon the legitimacy of ecclesiastical revenues, and sharply 
questions the Biblical foundations of their rights. 

Montesquieu’s distaste for the proliferation of the clergy is 
repeatedly expressed. He describes the Irish priests as an entire 
nation which came into France and fills the neighbourhoods with 
its thick, black throng (letter 36); he says that the devout entertain 
an infinite number of priests (letter 57), and especially deplores 
the fact that Catholic countries have large numbers of ecclesiastics 
of both sexes (letter 117). 

He considers the wealth of the clergy and their large numbers 
to be one of the major causes of depopulation in Catholic coun- 
tries (letter 117). Celibacy makes them useless for the propaga- 
tion of the species; the monastic way of life renders them econom- 
ically unproductive; their accumulated capital is kept inactive 
and out of circulation. Usbek’s comment that they escape behind 
monastic walls from a life of sweat and toil may imply that they 
do not heed god’s commandment that man should eat bread in 
the sweat of his face (Gen. iii.19). Calmet interprets the Biblical 
curse as a condemnation of sloth, and as the precept that all men 
should work. Even Paul, says Calmet, worked as an artisan to 
earn his livelihood in the time left over from his religious duties. 
The Pensées abound with projects for limiting the numbers and 
the wealth of the clergy’. 

In his satire on the worldly rôle played by the ecclesiastics, 
Montesquieu points out that in seeking temporal power, the 
church pursues goals foreign to its spiritual objectives. A Capu- 
chin monk is mocked for his desire to create colonies in the orient 
(letter 49). A priest is allowed to explain the difficulties of playing 
his part in the outside world, and the methods by which he seeks 
to prevail over the libertines (letter 61). His behaviour in society 


de l’autel? Ainsi le Seigneur a aussi ® P. 177, 180, 181, 182, 183, 214, 244, 
ordonné à ceux qui annoncent Evan- 273, 301, 360. 

gile, de vivre de l'Evangile” (J Cor. 

iX.13-14). 
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is in some ways compatible with Paul’s teaching, but in other 
ways contrary to the apostolic precepts. The clergyman confides 
that he cannot openly and consistently uphold his opinions. In 
order to gain ascendancy he must behave equivocally and in an 
indecisive manner, which, at times, renders his conduct shocking 
even to the impious: ‘Il n’y a rien de si humiliant que de penser 
qu’on a scandalisé les impies mêmes” (letter 61, p.127). It was a 
matter of great concern to Paul not to scandalize the unbelievers, 
and he exhorted Christians to follow his example: ‘Ne donnez 
occasion de scandale ni aux Juifs, ni aux Gentils, ni à l'Eglise de 
Dieu: Comme je tâche moi-même de plaire à tous en toutes choses, 
ne cherchant point ce qui m'est avantageux en particulier, 
mais ce qui est avantageux à plusieurs pour être sauvez’ 
(Z Cor. x.32-33). On the other hand, the flexible manner and equi- 
vocal behaviour of the priest are reminiscent of the conduct 
which the apostle himself found it necessary to adopti®. The ec- 
clesiastic’s remark that the desire to make his opinions attractive 
to others is inherent to his profession recalls the missionary zeal 
of Paul and of the church in general. 

The clergyman admits that he engages in polemics which do 
not serve any religious purpose. He discusses the usefulness of 
prayer and fasting with people who lack the basic elements of 
faith. Hence he does not heed Paul’s admonition to avoid disputes 
with heretics (Tiz. iii.g-11), nor the lesson in Proverbs: ‘Celui qui 
instruit le moqueur, se fait injure; & celui qui reprend l’impie, se 
deshonore lui-même’ (Prov. ix.7). Like Paul, he complains that 
he is mocked by the public, and has less success than the laymen 
who may argue freely and change their opinions according to the 
reactions of their audience. Paul regretted the fact that he was 


10 ‘J'ai vécu avec les Juifs, comme men eusse point eu moi-même (quoi 
Juif, pour gagner les Juifs; Avec ceux que j’en eusse une à l'égard de Dieu, 
qui sont sous la Loi, comme si j’eusse ayant celle de Jesus-Christ), pour 
encore été sous la Loi, quoique je n’y gagner ceux qui étoient sans Loi. Je me 
fusse plus assujetti, pour gagner ceux suis rendu foible avec les foibles. Enfin 
qui sont sous la Loi: avec ceux qui je me suis fait tout a tous, pour les sau- 
n’avoient point de Loi, comme si je ver tous’ (J Cor. ix.20-22). 
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scorned and made a spectacle of the world, while the Corinthian 
masters were honoured for their wisdom (J Cor. iv.9-10). 

Conceding that he and his colleagues direct their own and the 
state’s efforts to impose precepts of little religious significance, the 
priest compares the church to the conqueror of China who 
caused a general revolt by compelling his subjects to cut their hair 
or their nails. The comparison may be not entirely fortuitous. 
An entry in the Bigarrures reports that in the 11th century men 
adopted the fashion of long hair. Finding long hair on men con- 
trary to Paul’s precept (Z Cor. xi.14), the church ordered that the 
hair be cut and threatened with excommunication those who 
would not comply (part 1, pp.275-278). 

Asa final example of clerical zeal, the priest recalls the story of 
Ambrose and Theodosius. He says, ironically, that Ambrose was 
motivated by excessive eagerness to enforce religious observance. 
The first expulsion of Theodosius from the church was justifiable, 
but the second was an act of fanaticism. It made no difference 
either to religion or to the state what place the emperor occupied 
in church. In his commentary on letter 61, Gaultier defends the 
action of Ambrose as a laudable assertion of ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy, and observes that by speaking of the incident Montesquieu 
imitates Spinoza (p.101). The excommunication of Theodosius 
was in fact mentioned by Spinoza" as an example of abusive 
exercise of power by the church over the political authority. Mon- 
tesquieu uses the story of Ambrose as another instance of the 
church’s quest for temporal power outside of its spiritual domain. 

Disturbed by the political influence of the Jesuits, Montesquieu 
wrote in the Pensées that the society is frightening because its 
members are found everywhere and are all united. By giving 
political authority to his confessor, the king at the same time 
gave power to the entire Jesuit order (P. 482, 540, 544). In the 
Lettres persanes, Rica reports that European princes are com- 


11 Traité des autorités théologique et 
politique, chap.xix; Œuvres, p.882. 
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pletely dominated by their mistresses, and by their confessors 
(letter 107). He describes how Louis x1v was governed by women, 
and the manner in which they exercised their political influence. 
They were united by great solidarity; the net of their connections 
extended to all the provinces; they formed a state within the state. 
Montesquieu does not elaborate how the influence of the confes- 
sor makes itself felt throughout the kingdom, but in the light of 
the Pensées, his grievances against the power of women may also 
be directed against the influence of the Jesuits. 

Montesquieu’s Persians notice an amazing duplicity in the 
attitude of the clergy toward religious laws. The church in 

general, and the casuists in particular, are shown to be guilty of 
pharisaism. Bishops have two different functions: publicly, they 
fabricate articles of faith; in private, they help to evade the law 
(letter 29). The Christian religion, says Rica, is filled with a 
multitude of rules which are too difficult to observe. Among the 
strenuous precepts he singles out several which deal with external 
ceremonial practices: fasting, marriage restrictions, and vows. 
The Pharisees had been castigated by Christ for weighing down 
the people with ceremonial precepts which were too hard to fol- 
low and which they did not obey themselves!?. 

The casuists show men the way to enter heaven at the lowest 
possible price (letter 57)!*. A Biblical allusion in the explanation 
which the casuist gives of his profession has been noted by Ver- 
niére. The casuist says that his customers take heaven by force: 
‘Ce sont des gens qui ravissent le Ciel, plutôt qu’ils ne lob- 
tiennent” (letter 57, p.121). The expression ‘violenti rapiunt 
illud’ appears in the context of Christ’s sermon against Jewish 


12 ‘Malheur aussi à vous autres, Doc- 
teurs de la Loi, qui chargez les hommes 
de fardeaux qu’ils ne sauroient porter, 
& qui ne voudriez pas les avoir tou- 
chez du bout du doigt” (Luke xi.46). 

13 à casuist advertises his wares at the 
beginning of the ninth Provinciale: 
‘Qui vous ouvrirait le paradis ne vous 


LXXII/9 


obligerait-il pas parfaitement? Ne don- 
neriez-vous pas les millions d’or pour 
en avoir une clef, et entrer dedans 
quand bon vous semblerait? Il ne faut 
point entrer en de si grands frais; en 
voici une, voire cent à meilleur compte’ 


(Œuvres, p.753). 
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corruption: ‘Or depuis le tems de Jean-Baptiste jusqu’à présent, 
le Royaume des Cieux se prend par violence, & ce sont les vio- 
lens qui l’emportent’ (Matt. xi.12). The same statement is found 
again in Luke (xvi.16), in a tirade against the Pharisees. Christ 
chastised the Jews, and particularly the Pharisees, for hypocrisy 
and greed, and for laxity in the observance of the law. Through 
allusion Montesquieu points out the parallel between casuists and 
the Pharisees who were likewise interpreters of the law, and were 
believed to have filled the Talmud with ridiculous cas de conscience. 

Imitating the words of a colleague in the ninth Provinciale, 
Montesquieu’s casuist says that his clients do not care how they 
enter paradise so long as they get in; they have no ambition for 
first places. Christ told the Pharisees that neither they nor their 
disciples would enter the kingdom of heaven". The reference to 
‘premières places’ evokes the ambition of the Pharisees to occupy 
everywhere the seats of honor. 

The casuist’s spiritual charges say to god: ‘Seigneur, j’ai accom- 
pli les conditions à la rigueur; vous ne pouvez vous empêcher de 
tenir vos promesses: . . . je vous dispense de m’en accorder plus 
que vous n’en avez promis’ (letter 57, p.121). The bargaining 
prayer seems to be a satirical version of the ‘Act of Hope’ of 
Catholic liturgy: ‘Mon Dieu, j'espère avec une ferme confiance 
que vous me donnerez, par les mérites de Jésus-Christ, votre 
grâce en ce monde et le bonheur éternel dans l’autre, parce que 
vous lavez promis et que vous tenez toujours vos promesses”*. 
The casuist doctrine, as it is presented by Montesquieu, excludes 
the idea of grace. God is bound by his promises, while man is free 
to interpret divine orders as he pleases. 

Members of the religious orders enjoy an unwarranted prestige. 
The pope is an idol worshipped out of habit (letter 29). Other 
letters show that the rest of the clergy is also made the object of 


14 “Mais malheur à vous, Scribes & mêmes, & vous n’en permettez pas 
Pharisiens hypocrites, parce que vous  l’entrée à ceux qui désirent d’y entrer’ 
fermez aux hommes le Royaume des (Matt. xxiii.13). 

Cieux: car vous n’y entrez point vous- 15 Missel quotidien, pp.1440-1441. 
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groundless veneration. The idolization of ecclesiastics is held up 
to ridicule in Usbek’s address to Méhémet-Hali (letters 16, 17). 
The satire continues on the same note in Usbek’s invocation to 
his brother, a Mohammedan monk in the monastery of Casbin 
(letter 93). The first part of the letter is an ironical eulogy which 
ridicules both the humble attitude of believers and the ecclesias- 
tical claimsto an exalted position. The restof the lettershows that 
in reality there is nothing to justify the pretensions. The bantering 
address touches upon several Biblical doctrines concerning god’s 
chosen servants, and the moral life of the Christian. Usbek pro- 
strates himself before the holy personage and states the reasons 
for his boundless respect. He has been taught that all members 
of the clergy are endowed with saintliness, that they have been 
chosen by god, that they are more pure than the rest of humanity, 
that by their secluded life, their prayers and mortifications, they 
avert god’s wrath and serve to expiate the sins of the multitude. 
There is a scriptural basis for the ecclesiastical prestige mentioned 

by Usbek. Moses taught that priests must be revered as holy 
~ (Ley. xxi.6-8). Paul affirmed that they are called by god to his 
service (Rom. i.1, Heb. v.1-5). Christ combined in his person the 
highest virtues of a pontiff: holiness, innocence, and purity (Hed. 
vii.26). The idea that the just may avert punishment ready to 
befall a nation of sinners appears in Abraham’s plea to god to 
spare Sodom (Gen. xviii.23-32). The gospel predicts that cata- 
strophes will be shortened forthe sake of the elect (Matt. xxiv.22). 

Yet the lives of saints, and the admissions made by monks them- 
selves show that their alleged saintliness and purity have little 
foundation in reality. The clergy can hardly be pure and elect if 
even the saints among them pass their lives in the throes of pas- 
sion and temptation. They withdraw from the company of men, 
writes Usbek, only to find themselves in the company of demons. 
Demons are the allegorical representations of human passions, 
the phantoms of superstition, illusions of the mind. Paul did in 
fact call the passion which tormented his flesh an angel of Satan 
(II Cor. xii.7-8). Temptation, Usbek continues, attacks the 
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saints in midst of their fasting, and of their mortifications; that is, 
at the roots of their strength. Thus it was in vain that Paul ex- 
pressed confidence that temptation will not surpass the strength 
of the elect (J Cor. x.13). Monks live with demons day and night; 
they find them in bed and at the table; no one, says Usbek, has 
ever lived in worse company. But the apostle taught that whoever 
lives in association with demons cannot associate with the lord: 
‘Or je désire que vous n’ayez aucune société avec les démons. 
Vous ne pouvez pas boire le calice du Seigneur, & le calice des 
démons. Vous ne pouvez pas participer a la table du Seigneur, 
& à la table des démons’ (J Cor. x.20-21). Montesquieu’s com- 
ments on the desert monks clearly suggest that monasticism is 
futile, and the saintliness of religious orders is deception. 

The question of demons, temptations, and human weaknesses 
leads to a conclusion which challenges the very mission of Christ. 
Usbek says that the stories of demons must be mere allegories 
because the earth has been purified by god’s emissary: ‘Pour moi, 
...je sais que l’envoyé de Dieu a enchaîné Satan et l’a précipité 
dans les abimes; il a purifié la terre, autrefois pleine de son empire’ 
(letter 93, p.193). Christ was believed to have come to purify the 
earth'*. Montesquieu implies that the lives of saints, the stories 
about demons who roam the earth to tempt men contradict 
the dogma of redemption. Meslier develops the same idea at 
length, arguing that Christ failed to perform the principal miracle 
for which he was sent. The main purpose of Christ’s mission was 
to liberate the earth from the power of the devil; to free men from 
the dominion of sin. Yet there is no sign that the redemption 
has been accomplished. Human souls have not been cured of 
vices and passions. The atheist priest concludes that since it is 
obvious that Christ has not performed his chief miracle, there 
is every reason to doubt the rest of the miracles of Christianity 
as well (Testament, i.176-187). 


16 “C’est pour détruire les œuvres du 
diable, que le Fils de Dieu est venu au 
monde’ (J John iii.8). 
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The author of the Lettres persanes satirizes also the authori- 
tarianism of the church, religious literature, and the doctrine of 
infallibility used to cover up ecclesiastical inadequacies. The in- 
fallibility of the church is ridiculed in Usbek’s encounter with a 
priest!” proud of a mandate he has issued on the subject of the 
Bull Unigenitus (letter 101). The clergyman admits that he had to 
sweat hard over his work, use all his learning, and consult many 
authors. But when his unsound theological statements are chal- 
lenged, he replies that his judgments are infallible because he is 
enlightened by the holy spirit. 

Rica’s visit to a library serves as the pretext for a critical survey 
of religious literature (letters 133, 134, 136). The library is inthe 
custody of a monastery, but it is not markedly frequented by the 
ecclesiastical community. The superior of the convent declares 
that the books are terra incognita to him. The librarian, who 
studies the volumes day and night, is useless to the community 
because he does not work for the convent. As might be expected, 
among the religious works, Montesquieu considers useful only 
the volumes on ethics. 

Biblical commentaries are shown to betray the spirit of the 
gospel. The librarian indicates that the scriptures are still found 
obscure, and are the object of endless controversy. As Spinoza 
before him, he charges interpreters with twisting the meanings of 
passages to validate their personal opinions, or to support the 
tenets of their particular sect. The approach which the librarian 
attributes to Biblical commentators is contrary to that com- 
manded by the gospel. Disputes over the meaning of scriptural 
texts have been waged since the beginnings of the church. Peter 
taught that no prophecy should be made the object of personal 
interpretation (ZI Pez. i.20-21), and warned against doctors who 
twisted the meaning of difficult passages in the epistles of Paul; 


17 Shackleton has discerned in the 
portrait of this ecclesiastic an image of 
Tartuffe (Montesquieu, p.39). 
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he called them ignorant men who interpret the scriptures for 
their own ruin (77 Pet. iii.15-16). 

In connection with the works of mystics, the librarian suggests 
physical causes for the mystical ecstasy and explains that a quietist 
is a man simultaneously mad, devout and libertine’#. The cas- 
uists, in turn, makes physical love the constant object of their 
thought and imagination as they describe in their works the most 
intimate scenes. Finally, the books on ecclesiastical history, says 
the priest, should be edifying, but they have the opposite effect 
on the reader. Religious literature is treated in a lighter vein in the 
pharmaceutical satire which groups together once again religious 
moralists, scholastic philosophers, preachers, church historians, 
and casuists (letter 143). 

The clergy was introduced as the enemy of intellectual pro- 
gress in Méhémet-Hali’s invective against reason (letter 18). In 
letter 145 the hardships of a scholar illustrate the effects of church 
censorship and of popular superstition. The wife of a butcher per- 
secutes the scientist for having dissected a dog’*. Usbek writes 
that scientists have always been the victims of irrational persecu- 
tion. They used to be accused of magic; in the 18th century they 
were charged with antireligious feelings and heresy. Superstition 
thus strives to perpetuate itself. 

In an adjacent letter the clergy is attacked for displaying vanity 
contrary to Christian teachings. Though Rica overtly criticizes 
the pride and arrogance of scholars, the satire may also be directed 
at the church (letter 144)°. Rica summarizes the conversation of 
two scholars he has met, one of whom was saying in essence: ‘Ce 
que j’ai dit est vrai, parce que je l’ai dit.’ The other one maintained: 
‘Ce que je n’ai pas dit n’est pas vrai, parce que je ne l’ai pas dit.’ 


18 this judgment on quietism is ex- 1 the woman’s affection for her dog 
panded in Sp. 121. Montesquieu’s is contrasted ironically with the Car- 
physiological explanation of the mysti- tesian notion of animals without souls. 
cal state is in agreement with recent 20 pride is attacked and humility ex- 
theories on the subject; cf. Bruno, tolled also in letter 50. 

‘L’Extase et ses voies d’accès’. 
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The letter concludes with a praise of modesty which is remarkable 
for its Biblical style, and for the incongruity between the arrogant 
tone of the writer and the ideas he expounds: ‘Hommes modestes, 
venez que je vous embrasse: vous faites la douceur et le charme de 
la vie. Vous croyez que vous n’avez rien, et, moi, je vous dis que 
vous avez tout. Vous pensez que vous n’humiliez personne, et 
vous humiliez tout le monde. Et, quand je vous compare dans 
mon idée avec ces hommes absolus que je vois partout, je les pré- 
cipite de leur tribunal, et je les mets à vos pieds’ (letter 144, p.317). 
Curnier noted that the ideas and the style of this passage 
are Biblical*. Indeed, praises of humility are numerous in 
_ the scriptures, particularly in the New testament: ‘Quiconque s’é- 
léve, sera abaissé, et quiquonque s’abaisse, sera élevé (Luke xviii. 
14). ‘Je vous exhorte donc vous tous, selon le ministére qui m’a 
été donné par grace, de ne vous point élever au-dela de ce que vous 
devez, dans les sentimens que vous avez de vous-mémes’ (Rom. 
xii.3). “Que chacun par humilité croye les autres au-dessus de soi’ 
(Phil. ii.3). Moreover, Rica’s authoritative style, and his emphatic 
phrase ‘et, moi, je vous dis’ are reminiscent of the speech of 
Christ, who preceded his pronouncements frequently with the 
expressions: ‘je vous dis’, ‘je vous dis en vérité’, ‘moi, je vous dis’, 
‘et moi je vous dis’??. The saviour used the emphatic phrase even 
in exhortations to humility: ‘Je vous dis en vérité, que si vous ne 
vous convertissez, & si vous ne devenez comme de petits enfans, 
vous n’entrerez point dans le Royaume des Cieux. Quiconque 
donc s’humiliera, & se rendra petit comme cet enfant, sera le plus 
grand dans le Royaume des Cieux’ (Mazz. xviii.3-4). 
Within the context of Rica’s letter the use of “et moi, je vous dis’ 
has a clearly ironical effect because it mirrors the arrogant speech 
of the absolute men Rica condemns. By imitating the Biblical 


21 Le ton n’est pas moins surprenant gile. Son style, quoi qu'il en ait, a été 
que l’idée dans ce passage, où Montes- formé par la lecture d’un grand 
quieu paraît tout imprégné d'esprit nombre d'écrivains religieux’ (notes 
biblique et retrouve comme naturelle- on letter 144, p.307). 
ment les expressions même de l’Evan- 22 cf. Matt. v. 
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style, Montesquieu appears to direct the irony at the gospel, and 
at the church in general”, and to suggest that the religious preach- 
ers of humility themselves lack this humility. By using one of 
Christ’s favourite expressions, Montesquieu may also be point- 
ing at a paradox in the personality of the saviour. Furthermore, by 
placing letter 144 immediately before the account of the laborious 
pursuits of true scholars and scientists, he may have wished to 
confront the authoritarianism of religion with the inductive 
methods of rational inquiry. A study of the texts suggests there 
are good grounds for maintaining that this was the intent of the 
author of the Lettres persanes. If that is the case, then Montes- 
quieu was a still more dangerously irreverent satirist of the church 
than even his implacable enemies realized. 


*3in the Pensées the same expres- 
sions are used in scoring theological 
disputes: ‘Vous dites qu’il faut inter- 
roger les mourans sur la Constitution; 
& moi, je vous dis qu’elle est reçue, & 
qu’il ne faut plus interroger personne. 
— Vous dites qu’elle n’est pas reçue, & 


qu’il ne faut pas la recevoir; & moi je 
vous dis qu’elle est reçue, & qu’il n’en 
faut plus parler. — O François! si 
vous sçaviez combien la théologie est 
belle, & combien les théologiens sont 
idiots!” (P. 2164). 


CHAPTER VI 
God’s justice, providence and laws 


Scrutinizing the most fundamental religious premises, Montes- 
quieu rejects the belief that the world is governed by a just god 
who distributes rewards and punishments. Through the use of 
allusions he supports his criticism of Biblical concepts with evi- 
_dence drawn from the Bible itself. Divine justice, he argues, is 
incompatible with god’s other attributes of perfection; it is an 
ideal created by men, to be used as a model for the guidance of 
human conduct. Regarding justice as a relationship absolute in its 
truth, he shows the Yahweh of the Old testament to be unjust when 
judged by established standards. Montesquieu denies both gen- 
eral and personal providence; man is too small and insignificant 
to be of concern to god. The supreme being, he asserts in the 
tradition of Lucretius, is distant and detached from the world of 
men. There are letters which, as in the case of Voltaire, ridicule 
the belief in a personal providence and in supernatural inter- 
vention in the affairs of men. The physical laws of nature are also 
shown to be independent of god; the opinion is suggested that 
divine government of the universe ceased with the initial act of 
creation. Furthermore, to separate jurisprudence from religion, 
Montesquieu affirms that human justice does not depend on the 
existence of god. He establishes a clear distinction between reli- 
gious, civil and natural laws, examining critically the nature of 
religious precepts, and exploring their relationship with civil and 
political laws. 

The subject of justice is introduced by the satirical portrait ofa 
French magistrate who regards jurisprudence as a science charged 
with vanity (letter 68). Rica uses a Biblical metaphor in his 
criticism of the Frenchman’s attitude, telling the judge that he 
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should not dress lightly for his confrontation with armor-clad 
lawyers: ‘Vous ne feriez donc pas mal de vous garantir de leurs 
embûches: ils ont des armes avec lesquelles ils attaquent votre 
équité; il serait bon que vous en eussiez aussi pour la 
défendre, et que vous n’allassiez pas vous mettre dans la mêlée, 
habillés à la légère, parmi des gens cuirassés jusques aux dents’ 
(letter 68, p.149). Paul, it will be remembered, exhorts Christians 
to garb themselves in the cuirass of justice for the fight against the 
forces of evil: ‘Revétez vous de toutes les armes de Dieu, pour 
pouvoir vous défendre des embiiches, & des artifices du Diable... 
afin qu’étant munis de tout, vous puissiez au jour mauvais résis- 
ter, & demeurer fermes ... Que la vérité soit la ceinture de vos 
reins; que la justice soit vôtre cuirasse (Eph. vi.11-14). Justice is 
also the breast-plate of god when he sits in judgment over a 
nation plunged into iniquity (Zsa. lix.14-17, Wisd. v.19-20). In 
France the judge is not armed in this manner; instead the cuirass 
is worn by shrewd lawyers. Subsequent letters demonstrate that 
jurisprudence is indeed not a useless discipline, since there is no 
divine justice to take the place of human equity. 

In the first letter dealing with divine justice, Montesquieu, with 
one of his Persians as an exponent of his theory, challenges the 
Biblical concept of god and affirms man’s freedom and respon- 
sibility. Usbek writes that philosophers ascribe incompatible 
attributes of perfection to the deity (letter 69)!. He compares the 
notion of a god endowed with all conceivable qualities of excel- 
lence to a discordant and monstrous image of Venus composed 
of the most attractive features of several beautiful women. 
Though Montesquieu directs his criticism at philosophers, he 
actually negates the conception of the god of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Gaultier asserts that every Christian man, woman and 
child knows the basic and undeniable truth that the supreme being 
possesses all imaginable ideal qualities*. 


1 Vernière has pointed out that Mon- articles ‘Buridan’, ‘Jansenius’, ‘Mani- 
tesquieu elaborates in letter 69 argu-  chéens’, and ‘Pauliciens’. 
ments which Bayle presented in the ? commentary on letter 69, pp.1-26. 
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Omnipotence is the first divine attribute which is shown to be 
contradictory to his other qualities. Usbek says that although god 
is omnipotent, he can neither break his promises nor deceive men. 
The next sentence states with apparent incongruity that the 
divinity cannot change the essence of things. Montesquieu seems 
to have intentionally omitted one step of the reasoning. He may 
be arguing that if one believes that god is always faithful to his 
promises, and yet does not always keep them, one must assume 
that he is not omnipotent, but limited by the nature of things. In 
any case, god’s commitments limit his freedom. The belief that 
god is faithful to his promises is stated in the scriptures®; the ‘act 
- of faith’ of Catholic liturgy expresses the confidence that the 
supreme being does not deceive man. 

Furthermore, Montesquieu proves that god’s omniscience is 
incompatible with his justice. The supreme being can have fore- 
knowledge of events only if they are predetermined. If god 
knows human actions in advance, Montesquieu argues along 
with Bayle and many others, man is not free. And since freedom 
of action is the indispensable condition for responsibility, punish- 
ment for deeds man has committed without being free is not just. 
To solve the age-old dilemma, Montesquieu suggests that god is 
able to determine and to know in advance human conduct when 
he wishes to do so, but he prefers not to know in order to give 
man the opportunity to accrue merit or to be undeserving. God 
is compared to a monarch who is able to foresee the decisions of 
his ambassador only when he gives him specific orders and limits 
his freedom. The comparison underscores the incompatibility of 
man’s free will with god’s foreknowledge. In the final analysis, 
Montesquieu maintains in a statement which has the resonance of 


8 ‘Les œuvres de Dieu sont parfaites, 4‘Mon Dieu, je crois fermement 
& toutes ses voyes sont pleines toutes les vérités que vous avez révé- 
d'équité: Dieu est fidelle dans ses pro-  lées ... parce que vous ne pouvez ni 
messes, et il est éloigné de toute ini- vous tromper, ni nous tromper” (Mis- 
quité? (Deut. xxxii.4). sel quotidien, p.1440). 
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Montaigne, that the soul is in fact free and god cannot foresee its 
future choices. 

The denial of god’s prescience is, however, contrary to both 
Christian and Jewish doctrine. Gaultier, for one, cites several 
assertions of god’s foreknowledge in the Old testament (Isa. 
xlii.9, Deut. xxxi.21-22). To counter Montesquieu’s argument 
that god cannot foresee the development of the soul, the incensed 
abbé quotes from the Psalms: ‘Vous avez découvert de loin mes 
pensées: vous avez remarqué le sentier par lequel je marche, & 
toute la suite de ma vie. Et vous avez prévû toutes mes voyes: 
& avant même que ma langue ait proféré aucune parole, vous la 
savez’ (Ps. cxxxviii[cxxxix].2-3). Yet, the Bible teaches at the 
same time that man is free to choose between good and evil: 
‘Dieu dés le commencement a créé l’homme, & il l’a laissé dans 
la main de son propre conseil. Il lui a donné de plus ses ordon- 
nances, & ses préceptes. . . . La vie, & la mort; le bien, & le mal, 
sont devant l’homme; ce qu’il aura choisi lui sera donné” 
(Ecclus. xv.14-18). Faced with the dilemma, Talmudic scholars 
also accepted the coexistence of god’s omniscience and human 
liberty as a paradoxical truth’. 

Nevertheless, Montesquieu affirms that the Old testament, like 
the Koran, constantly denies the dogma of god’s absolute fore- 
knowledge; and that the first truth which Moses taught is that 
god is unaware of the future course of the soul. Montesquieu may 
refer to passages in the Books of Moses which state explicitly that 
the supreme being did not know what choices men would make; 
or he may suggest that Yahweh’s ignorance of the future is im- 
plicit in the Mosaic teaching of reward and punishment. There are 
passages in the Hebrew scripture which state literally that god’s 
prescience is not all-embracing*. Maimonides points out several 


5 rabbi Akiba stated the paradoxical man’s work’ (Ethics of the fathers, in 
belief: ‘Everything is foreseen by God, Daily prayer book, p.500). 
yet free will is granted to man; the 8 Spinoza cited Exodus 4.viiias proof 
world is ruled with divine goodness, that the god known to Moses lacked 
yet all is according to the amount of knowledge of the future actions of 
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‘trials’ in the books of Moses; passages which indicate that Yahweh 
created testing conditions in order to gain information about the 
degree of faith and obedience of an individual or nation’. At the 
end of the test of Abraham, god says that he has learned the ex- 
tent of Abraham’s faith: ‘N’étendez pas vôtre main ... Je con- 
nois maintenant que vous craignez Dieu, puisque pour m’obéir 
vous n’avez pas épargné votre fils unique’ (Gen. xxii.12). 

Similarly, god imposed hardships on the Jews to test their 
faiths. It would appear that god performs experiments with his 
people, since the ostensible reason for the tests is his desire to 
learn. Both Maimonides and Calmet vigorously deny, however, 
_ the literal meaning of these passages. They maintain that god did 
not test in order to learn because he had always known how men 
would act. In short, the supreme being can learn nothing that is 
new to him. The tests were intended not to teach god anything, 
but to serve as lessons to men. Thus, Usbek’s statement about 
Moses is justified by the literal sense of a number of Biblical pas- 
sages, but the remark is completely opposed to Christian and 
Jewish theology. 

Montesquieu’s opinion that Moses denies god’s foreknowledge 
of events may also be understood in the sense suggested by the 
example of Adam. Usbek writes that god’s promise of paradise to 
Adam, provided he did not touch the forbidden fruit, was absurd 
if god was certain that Adam would eat of the apple. By analogy, 
all the promises of happiness which the deity made to the Jews, 


men (Traité des autorités théologique et 
politique, chap.ii, p.644). 

7 The Guide of the perplexed, 111.xxiv. 
497-502. 

8‘Le Seigneur votre Dieu vous 
éprouve, afin qu’il paroisse clairement 
si vous l’aimez de tout votre cœur & 
detoutevotre ame, ousi vous ne l’aimez 
pas de cette sorte’ (Deut. xiii.3). “Le 
Seigneur votre Dieu vous a conduit 
dans le désert pendant quarante ans, 
pour vous punir & vous éprouver; 


afin que ce qui étoit caché dans votre 
cœur, fût découvert, & que l’on con- 
nût si vous seriez fidelle ou infidelle à 
observer ses commandemens’ (Deut. 
viii.2). ‘Alors, le Seigneur dit à Moyse: 
Je vais vous faire pleuvoir du Ciel de 
quoi vous nourrir; que le peuple aille 
en amasser autant qu’il lui en faut pour 
chaque jour, afin que j’éprouve s’il 
marche ou non, dans ma Loy’ (Ex. 
XVi.4). 
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provided they followed the law, were meaningless if he foresaw 
that they would break his commandments. God should not have 
promised prosperity to the land of Canaan if he knew the future 
course of history. According to Montesquieu, the Mosaic doctrine 
of reward and punishment presupposes that god does not know 
the future, for otherwise the promises of rewards which were 
never to be obtained would be a mockery. In any case, whether 
Montesquieu referred specifically to the ‘trials’, or to the overall 
intention of Mosaic teachings, his challenging statement about 
the Old testament underscores the contradiction in the scriptural 
representation of god. 

Similarly, Usbek’s assertion that the Koran denies god’s 
absolute foreknowledge is in obvious disagreement with Koranic 
teachings. The Koran clearly states that the supreme being is just 
and at the same time has perfect knowledge of the future: “Dieu 
est juge de toutes choses, il juge avec vérité, & est tres-juste en ses 
jugements. . . ‘Dieu connoit ceux qui sont injustes, il a en sa 
puissance les clefs du futur, personne ne le sçait que luy, il sçait 
tout ce qui est en la terre & en la mer, il sçait le nombre des 
feüilles qui tombent de dessus des arbres, & le nombre des atomes 
qui sont dans les tenebres de la terre’ ‘II sçait le futur, le present 
& le passé, il est tres-sage, & rien ne luy est caché’ (Koran vi.57, 
59, 73; Du Ryer, pp.104, 106). 

The concluding paragraph of Usbek’s letter is a later addition 
in which Montesquieu appears to adopt an attitude more in keep- 
ing with revealed religion. The coexistence of god’s prescience 
and man’s freedom is an inscrutable mystery before which a 
believer bows in humility. Bayle had already concluded that 
human reason is powerless before the dilemma, and that to deal 
with the subject one must accept unquestioningly the revelation 
of the scriptures. Gaultier was to declare that man should humbly 
recognize that his mind is not equal to the task of comprehending 
god: ‘L’esprit de l’homme est borné: Dieu est infini. Ce que 
l’homme connoit des perfections de Dieu, est suffisant, pour le 
tenir dans un humble respect à l’égard de Dieu.... L’homme 
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pénétré de la grandeur de Dieu s’abaisse, s’humilie, & s’accuse’ 
(p.125). 

As a matter of fact Gaultier offered letter 69 as the mightiest 
proof of Montesquieu’s atheism. To maintain that god lacks any 
of the attributes of perfection, wrote the abbé, is a blasphemy equi- 
valent to saying that there is no god. In the final paragraph, 
which was added to the letter in the edition of 1754, three years 
after the publication of Gaultier’s attack, the author of the Lettres 
persanes appears to discard philosophy and to humble himself 
before god in accordance with Gaultier’s directive. Usbek even 
seems to echo his words: ‘Mon cher Rhédi, pourquoi tant de 
philosophie? Dieu est si haut que nous n’apercevons pas même 
ses nuages. Nous ne le connaissons bien que dans ses préceptes. 
Il est immense, spirituel, infini. Que sa grandeur nous ramène à 
notre faiblesse. S’humilier toujours, c’est l’adorer toujours’ (let- 
ter 69, p.153). 

Yet Montesquieu does not actually abandon his views, since in 
addition to humility before god’s greatness, he expresses the idea 
of god’s remote detachment. Beneath Usbek’s oriental style may 
be discerned an allusion to Job. The high abode of god and the 
clouds which surround him are reminiscent of the discussion of 
divine justice between Eliphaz and Job, in which Eliphaz sum- 
marizes Job’s early opinion that god is too distant to care about 
men: ‘Ne considérez-vous point que Dieu est plus élevé que le 
ciel, qu’il est beaucoup au-dessus des astres? Et vous dites: Que 
peut connoître Dieu? Il juge des choses comme au travers d’un 
voile. Il est environné d’un nuage; il ne considére point ce qui 
se passe parmi nous’ ( Job xxii.12-14). By recalling Job Montes- 
quieu adds another challenge to the concept of divine justice: 
the fact that the wicked are prosperous and the righteous suffer. 
By speaking of god’s remoteness, he conveys Job’s initial answer 
that god is too far removed from the world below to take any 
interest in human affairs. The view that god is infinitely distant 
and indifferent is, in fact, consistent with the ideas expressed in 
the subsequent apology for suicide. 
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In the discussion of suicide, Montesquieu limits the action of 
providence to the general order of the universe (letter 76). Usbek 
enumerates and refutes several religious objections against the 
act of self-destruction. Religion objects that such actions disturb 
the order of providence; by separating his body from his soul, 
man disobeys and, in so doing, resists god: “Mais, dira-t-on, vous 
troublez l’ordre de la Providence. Dieu a uni votre âme avec votre 
corps, et vous l’en séparez. Vous vous opposez donc à ses des- 
seins, et vous lui résistez’ (letter 76, p.161). The concept that 
man should not separate that which god has united is reminiscent 
of Christ’s command: ‘Que l’homme donc ne sépare point ce que 
Dieu a joint’ (Mark x.9). Thus opposition to the order of pro- 
vidence is sinful disobedience of divine orders. 

Usbek argues that the act of suicide does not demonstrate oppo- 
sition to providence because it does not in any way disturb the 
general laws of the creation and conservation of the universe. 
By changing the physical state of his body, man does not inter- 
fere with the laws of movement, or alter the universal order. 
Usbek’s argument implies that the workings of providence are 
limited to the general plan of the universe, and that only events 
which hinder that design are contrary to god’s will. God estab- 
lished the physical laws of nature, and within these laws he left 
man to himself. Usbek’s opinion that suicide does not offend 
god suggests that the deity is equally indifferent to other human 
actions. 

Further, Usbek ridicules the doctrine of a personal providence 
and the anthropocentric view of the universe. In thinking that 
the self-destruction of a human being disturbs the designs of pro- 
vidence, he says, man ascribes to himself an importance which is 
incongruous with his stature. To convey the insignificance of 
man in relation to the universe, Montesquieu uses comparisons 
which call to mind Biblical descriptions: ‘Pensez-vous que mon 
corps, devenu un épi de blé, un ver, un gazon, soit changé en un 
ouvrage de la Nature moins digne d’elle? . .. Nous nous imagi- 
nons que l’anéantissement d’un être aussi parfait que nous dégra- 
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derait toute la nature, et nous ne convenons pas qu’un homme de 
plus ou de moins dans le monde — que dis-je? — tous les hommes 
ensemble, cent millions de tétes comme la nétre, ne sont q’un 
atome subtil et délié, que Dieu n’aperçoit qu’à cause de l’immen- 
sité de ses connaissances” (letter 76, p.162). 

The Bible compares man to a worm, to grass, to nullity, in 
passages which portray man’s humble stature before god: 
‘L’homme est comme l’herbe, qui paroît le matin, & qui passe 
bien-tot’ (Ps. Ixxxix|xc].6). ‘L'homme . . . n’est que pourriture, 
& le fils de l’homme. . . n’est qu’un ver’ ( Job xxv.6). “Toute chair 
n’est que de l’herbe, & toute sa gloire est comme la fleur des 

champs’ (Zsa. x1.6). ‘Tous les habitans de la terre sont devant lui 
comme un néant’ (Dan. iv.32). For Isaiah too, all mankind is 
nothing, or, at most, a speck of dust: “Toutes les nations ne sont 
devant lui que comme... un grain, qui fait pancher la balance: 
toutes les isles sont devant ses yeux comme un petit grain de pous- 
siére. . . . Tous les peuples du monde sont devant lui comme s’ils 
n’étoient point, & il les regarde comme un vuide, & comme un 
néant” (/sa. xl.15-17)°. 

By recalling the Biblical similes, Montesquieu points to a con- 
tradiction in the Old testament’s concept of god’s relation to man. 
On the one hand, the Bible teaches that man is infinitely small and 
worthless in relation to god, and on the other hand it affirms that 
god is concerned with the actions of every individual. The 
Judaeo-Christian tradition reconciles its allegation of man’s in- 
significance with that of god’s interest in him through the doctrine 
that man, created in god’s image, is the most perfect and noble of 
creatures’. Montesquieu rejects, as Voltaire and the philosophes 
would shortly thereafter, the alleged perfection of man. Usbek 


9 Calmet’s commentary on Isaiah  decette poussière subtile qui entre dans 
xl.15 brings still closer the parallel be- les yeux, qui est presque imperceptible, 
tween Usbek’s comparison of man-  & qui ressemble aux atomes d’Epicure, 
kind to an atom and the image used by & de Démocrite’. 
the prophet: ‘Saint Jérôme dit que les 10 cf, Maimonides, part III, s.12. 
Hébreux croyent que le Prophéte parle 
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writes that the body does not become a less accomplished aggre- 
gate of matter when it is separated from the soul, and he mocks 
the significance attached to the annihilation of a being as flawless 
as man". The rôle which man attributes to himself within the 
scheme of creation is irrational and has no other foundation than 
human pride. It is the same extravagant presumption that leads 
to the anthropomorphic representations of deity (letter 59). 

It would appear from letter 76 that man is too unimportant to 
be of any concern to god, yet Montesquieu does not express the 
idea without contradiction. Although he suggests that human life 
is a meaningless modification of matter, he is reluctant to advance 
man’s complete independence. Usbek remarks at the end of the 
letter that god is able to notice men because of the immensity of 
his knowledge. The same thought appears in an unpublished 
Persian letter”, in which Rica says that violent displays of atheism 
inspire love for the creator in him. He warns an atheist, who vilifies 
god with brutal impertinence, that the supreme being will take 
his revenge: ‘Cet Etre supréme, qui ne voit un insecte comme vous 
que parce qu’il est immense, saura bien vous punir’ (‘Rica a 
Usbek’, p.346). 

Raising the question of human suffering, the letter on suicide 
rejects the doctrine of reward and punishment in the world to 
come. Usbek argues that man is bound by laws only so long as 
he lives under them: ‘Je suis obligé de suivre les lois, quand je vis 
sous les lois. Mais quand je n’y vis plus, peuvent-elles me lier 
encore?” (letter 76, p.161). In a different connection Paul used the 
same argument: ‘Ignorez-vous, mes freres (je parle à ceux qui 
sont instruits de la Loi) que la Loi ne domine sur l’homme que 


11 Talmudic scholars did actually 
claim that every man is a unique and 
all-important pattern of creation: 
“Whosoever destroys a single soul of 
Israel ... Scripture imputes guilt to 
him as though he had destroyed a com- 
plete world.... The Holy One... 
fashioned every man in the stamp of 
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the first man, and yet not one of them 
resembles his fellow. Therefore every 
single person is obliged to say: The 
world was created for my sake’ 
(Sanhedrin 37a; The Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Seder Nezikin, iii.233-234). 

12 ‘Rica a Usbek, à la campagne’, 
‘Autographes’, pp.345-346. 
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pour autant de tems qu’il vit” (Rom. vi.r). Suggesting that 
through suicide man becomes free of his obligations, Montesquieu 
implicitly denies responsibility in the after-life for actions com- 
mitted on earth. 

Furthermore, he challenges the view that man is bound to bear 
pain by submitting to god’s will. Life was given to man as a 
favour, Usbek contends, and man is free to renounce the gift 
when it becomes an onerous burden. Letter 77, added in 1754, 
presumably as a refutation of the preceding apology of suicide, is, 
perhaps more than anything else, a satire on the Biblical explana- 
tions of human pain in terms of divine justice in the after-life. 
With exaggerated fervour Ibben expresses the religious attitude 
of submission. For a believer, he says, misfortunes are threats 
rather than punishment, and the days of suffering are a precious 
opportunity to expiate sins; times of prosperity should be short- 
ened, because man ought not to seek happiness away from god. 
Such views on the value and necessity of afflictions are frequently 
stated in the scriptures. According to Job’s friend Elihu, suffer- 
ing should be considered not only as punishment for past sins, but 
as a pedagogical warning against latent transgressions (Job 
xxxiii.19)'*. Affliction is seen in the scriptures as a valuable 
opportunity for atonement of guilt (Prov. iii.11, Job v.17, Heb. 
xii.5-7). The New testament teaches that happiness is not to be 
sought in this life, but pain should be welcome as the path to bliss 
in the world to come (// Cor. iv.17, Jas. i.12, I Pet. iv.12-13). By 
stating these religious teachings with ironical emphasis Mon- 
tesquieu reasserts his revolt against man’s suffering. As early as. 
in letter 33 he maintained that the existence of evil cannot be ex- 
plained by the order of providence, or in terms of the misery 
of the human condition. 

Montesquieu challenges divine justice and Biblical conceptions 
of god again in letter 83, which is the culmination of a series of 
arguments presented in letters 69, 76 and 77. He advances the 


18 cf. Gordis, pp.113-114, 154. 
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premise thatif there is a god, he must necessarily be just. Justiceis 
defined by him as a relationship between things and, at the same 
time, absolute in its truth, always the same, whether it is con- 
templated by god, angel or man. These considerations, Usbek 
says, lead him to oppose theologians depicting god as a tyrant 
who acts as men would not dare to for fear of offending him. The 
tyrannical being in question is the god of the Old testament. 
Falvey has pointed out, and there is considerable truth in his 
remark, that Montesquieu obliges us in this letter ‘to find the 
hidden links in an apparently disjointed argument”*. One of the 
‘links’ seems to be the concept that man is capable of judging god. 
If the relationships of justice are the same in the eyes of god and 
man, then man can appraise the deity according to canons dis- 
covered by reason; the jealous and revengeful Yahweh, who acts 
in ways contrary to human codes of equity, is not just, and there- 
fore cannot be the true god. 

The Bible recognizes that, appraised by human standards, god’s 
actions are not always equitable. But it firmly asserts that the divin- 
ity is just. When his deeds appear inequitable, the scripture ex- 
plains that god’s justice is not man’s justice. Man can neither 
question nor judge god, because divine justice is of a different 
order and incomprehensible to the human mind’. By stating that 
god’s justice and man’s justice are one, Montesquieu denies the 
Biblical defense of god’s equity, and thereby challenges the 
supreme being of the scriptures; the god who judges, punishes 
and rewards. He retains the belief in a just supreme being only 
as a valuable ideal in the minds of men. 


14 Aspects’, p.256. 

15 “Mes pensées ne sont pas vos pen- 
sées; & mes voyes ne sont pas vos 
voyes, dit le Seigneur’ (/sa. lv.8). ‘Qui 
pourra approfondir ses voyes, ou qui 
peut lui dire: Vous avez fait une injus- 
tice? (Job xxxvi.23). ‘Nous ne pou- 
vons le comprendre d’une maniére 
digne de lui; il est grand par sa puis- 
sance, par son jugement, & par sa jus- 
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tice; & il est véritablement ineffable’ 
(Job xxxvii.23). ‘Pourquoi donc dites- 
vous, 6 Jacob, pourquoi osez-vous 
dire, 6 Israél: La conduite de ma vie est 
cachée au Seigneur, mon Dieu ne se 
met point en peine de me rendre jus- 
tice? Ne savez-vous point, n’avez-vous 
point appris que Dieu est le Seigneur 
éternel. ... dont la sagesse est impé- 
nétrable?’ (Zsa. xl.27-28). 
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Even if there were no god, writes Usbek, man should still strive 
to approach the perfect image of a just deity15. Divine justice has 
been similarly presented as a model for human conduct by Spi- 
noza. It may be recalled that, according to Spinoza, justice is the 
only quality of god which man needs to know. In the interest of 
society, men must recognize that god is just and charitable so that 
they may imitate these attributes in their daily lives”. 

The notion that man should seek to resemble god is also part 
of the doctrine of Paul. The concept of man’s likeness to divin- 
ity underwent many changes in the course of Biblical history. 
In the beginning god created man in his own image (Gen. i.26), 

and man resembled the supreme being in his moral qualities of 
innocence and justice. But the resemblance was lost through the 
fall of Adam, and mankind became enslaved by sin. Regeneration 
was made possible by Christ, and since that time it has been 
possible to achieve it through conversion. According to the 
teaching of the church, man is once again able to become just 
and bear a likeness to god, but only after placing his faith in the 
gospel. 

By saying that man’s justice is independent of religion, Mon- 
tesquieu negates the church doctrine. Usbek writes that man 
should be bound by the laws of equity even if he had no religious 
faith: “Ainsi, quand il n’y aurait pas de Dieu, nous devrions tou- 
jours aimer la Justice; . . . Libres que nous serions du joug de la 
religion, nous ne devrions pas l’être de celui de l’équité’ (letter 83, 
p.175). Paul, on the contrary, equates lack of faith with absence 
of justice. Before Christ, men were under the dominion of sin and 
free from the bonds of equity; they became bound by justice only 


16 the suggestion that men could 
have the idea of a perfect being even if 
there were no god implicitly denies the 
Cartesian proof of the existence of god. 

17 Traité des autorités théologique et 
politique, chap.xiii. 


18 ‘Soyez donc les imitateurs de 
Dieu, comme étant ses enfans bien- 
aimez; ... Vous n’étiez autrefois que 
ténébres; mais maintenant vous êtes 
lumiére en nôtre Seigneur. Or le fruit 
de la lumiére consiste en toute sorte de 
bonté, de justice, & de vérité’ (Eph. 
v.1-9). 
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through the gospel: ‘Dieu soit loüé de ce qu'ayant été auparavant 
esclaves du péché, vous avez obéï du fond du cœur à la doctrine de 
l'Evangile, sur le modéle de laquelle vous avez été formez. Ainsi 
ayant été affranchis du péché, vous êtes devenus esclaves de la 
justice. . . Car lorsque vous étiez esclaves du péché, vous étiez 
libres à l’égard de la justice’ (Rom. vi.17-20). Usbek, or, rather, 
Montesquieu, categorically rejects this teaching of Paul. 

Yet in discussing the polarity consisting of man’s inner prin- 
ciple of justice versus his egotistical passions, Montesquieu is in 
agreement with the Biblical assessment of human nature. Paul 
also recognizes the tension between man’s good and evil in- 
clinations, between the inner awareness of justice and the passions 
of the flesh (Rom. vii.22-25). Usbek’s statement of the conflict 
between moral principles and selfish interests is reminiscent of 
a text in Proverbs. He writes that justice speaks, but can make 
itself heard only with difficulty. ‘La justice élève sa voix; mais elle 
a peine à se faire entendre dans le tumulte des passions’ (letter 83, 
p-175). In Proverbs, a similar personification appears in the same 
connection: ‘La sagesse éléve sa voix dans les rués, elle se fait 
entendre dans les places publiques. Elle crie a la téte des troupes; 
elle fait retentir sa voix aux portes de la ville, & elle dit: O enfans, 
jusqu’a quand ... les insensez chériront-ils ce qui leur est per- 
nicieux; et les imprudens hairont-ils la science?’ (Prov. i.20-22). 
Wisdom speaks again to proclaim justice: “La sagesse ne crie-t-elle 
pas, & la prudence ne fait-elle pas entendre sa voix? ... C’est à 
vous, hommes, que je crie. . . . Ecoutez-moi, car je vais vous dire 
de grandes choses; & mes lévres s’ouvriront pour annoncer la 
justice’ (Prov. viii.1-6). It is clear that Montesquieu maintains 
that the principles of justice are eternal and independent of 
human conventions. Proverbs viii also states that wisdom was at 
god’s side before creation of the world. She was present, and she 
governed all things. The poetry of Proverbs seems to convey the 
idea of eternal principles of wisdom external to god. 

If we did not believe that there is an inner principle of equity in 
the hearts of all men, writes Usbek, we would be in constant fear, 
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our lives would be uncertain as though we were surrounded by 
lions. Usbek’s description of the precarious position in which the 
individual might find himself in the midst of his fellow men is 
reminiscent of the Psalms. The psalmist frequently portrays 
himself menaced and frightened; imploring god for protection, 
he often compares his enemies to lions (Ps. vii[viii].1-2, 
xvi[xvii]. 12-13, lvi[lvii].5-6). But while the psalmist turns for 
security to god, Montesquieu places his confidence in human 
reason and in the principles of justice rooted in the hearts of 
men. Rejecting the belief that divine justice governs the universe, 
he sets up foundations of justice which are independent of the 
deity. 

Subsequent letters mock once again the promise of rewards in 
the life to come. Thus the bantering Rica writes that all religions 
find it difficult to describe the pleasures which await the righteous 
in heaven (letter 125). He mentions as ludicrous the descriptions 
of paradise with the fortunate souls strolling eternally, or playing 
the flute, or enjoying the company of their earthly mistresses. 
It is not surprising that Gaultier considers Rica’s letter to be the 
epitome of irreligion (pp.57-58). To make fun of the pleasures 
of the after-life is to undermine the whole doctrine of reward and 
punishment, and to deny all the promises which god made in the 
scriptures. The abbé says that Christianity is indeed vague as to 
the future rewards awaiting the virtuous. The New testament 
promises the beatitude of contemplating god face to face (Z Cor. 
xiii.12) and other pleasures which are inconceivable to man: 
‘L’œil n’a point vû, l'oreille n’a point entendu, & le cœur de 
l’homme n’a jamais conçû ce que Dieu a préparé pour ceux qui 
l’aiment” (J Cor. ii.9). Actually, the vague and mysterious pre- 
dictions of the New testament only substantiate Montesquieu’s 
premise that religions do not know how to portray the pleasures 
of an after-life and that they describe successfully only the tor- 
ments of hell. 

The tale of Anais is a satire on the sensual paradise of Moham- 
med (letter 141). The picture of the celestial abode is based on 
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numerous similar descriptions in the Koran'*. Anais found a 
meadow crossed by a shining stream and magnificent gardens: 
‘D’abord elle vit une prairie riante, . . . un ruisseau, dont les eaux 
étaient plus pures que le cristal, y faisait un nombre infini de 
détours. Elle entra ensuite dans des bocages charmants.... De 
magnifiques jardins se présentérent ensuite’ (letter 141, pp.298- 
299). The Koran, in fact, repeatedly offers the vision of gardens 
and rivers: ‘Je feray entrer ceux qui ont cri en Dieu, & qui ont 
fait de bonnes œuvres, dans des jardins où coulent plusieurs 
fleuves, où ils demeureront eternellement avec des femmes tres- 
nettes, je les feray entrer à ombrage du Paradis’ (Koran vi.6o; 
Du Ryer, p.67). To harem women tyrannized by a cruel husband, 
Zulema promises felicity in a celestial seraglio filled with young 
men destined to be the instruments of their pleasures. Future 
rewards are thus either left a mystery or visions of paradise are 
forged of earthly desires and frustrations. In the life to come, 
divine justice does not remedy the inequities of this world. 
God’s relationship to the physical universe is examined by 
Montesquieu in the light of modern science. Usbek, revealing 
himself to be a forerunner of the 18th-century philosophes, de- 
clares to the dervish Hassein that philosophy has surpassed the 
truths of revelation (letter 97). With the resources of human rea- 
son alone, philosophers have untangled chaos and explained the 
order of the cosmos. God only had to put matter into motion; 
the rest of the organization of the universe evolved naturally in 
accordance with physical laws. Montesquieu thus appears to 
restrict god’s rôle to the initial act of creation, and the act itself 
is limited to imparting motion to matter. He maintains that the 
universe is governed by laws which are eternal, general, im- 
mutable, and rule all things without exception®*. Gaultier cor- 


19 the Koranic source of the gardens 
has been pointed out by Mahmoud, 
p-50. 

20 the paragraph on the nature of 
physical laws echoes Cicero’s defini- 
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Bigarrures: ‘La loi n’est point une 
invention de l’esprit humain, ni un 
établissement arbitraire que les peuples 
ayent fait, mais l’expression de la rai- 
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rectly notes that, by advancing the notion of general laws which 
govern the universe in every instance, Montesquieu rejects all 
possibility of miracles. 

In the confrontation of religion with philosophy, the Lettres 
persanes compare the methods of obtaining knowledge, attitudes 
toward the mysteries of nature, and their respective results. While 
philosophers in pursuit of truth follow the path of human reason, 
revealed knowledge is received in seizures of frenzy. To ridicule 
the rapture of supernatural inspiration, Montesquieu alludes to 
the ecstasy of Paul. With Usbek holding the pen, he writes that 
philosophers work without divine assistance: ‘Ils n’ont point été 

_ravis jusqu’au trône lumineux; ils n’ont ni entendu les paroles 
ineffables dont les concerts des anges retentissent, ni senti les for- 
midables accès d’une fureur divine’ (letter 97, p.200). Gaultier 
observed that Montesquieu uses the very words by which Paul 
described his own rapture ‘to the third heaven’: ‘S’il faut se glo- 
rifier, . . . je viendrai maintenant aux visions, & aux révélations 
du Seigneur. Je connois un homme en Jesus-Christ, qui fut 
ravi... jusqu’au troisiéme ciel: .. . Que cet homme, dis-je, fut 
ravi dans le Paradis, & qu’il y entendit des paroles secrettes, qu’il 
n’est pas permis 4 un homme de rapporter’ (// Cor. xii.1-4). 
Mohammed also ascended to heaven to bring down the truths of 
revelation. 

Religion, says Usbek, presents the laws of nature as sublime 
mysteries; it proposes to admire without attempting to com- 
prehend. Philosophers, on the contrary, have found ways of ex- 
plaining nature without an aura of mystery and divine veneration. 
Intellectual surrender before natural phenomena is indeed a 
Biblical attitude. 


son éternelle qui gouverne Puni- 
vers.... Car la principale loy n’est 
autre que la souveraine raison du 
grand Jupiter. . .. Cette loi, dit-il, est 
universelle, éternelle, immuable, elle 
ne varie point selon les lieux et les 


temps’ (no.424, part I, pp.335-336). A 
short allusion to the same Ciceronian 
text appears in P. 1874. 

21 commentary on letter 97, pp.44- 


57- 
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To prove that philosophers have attained understanding which 
is superior to the revealed knowledge of the scriptures and that 
reason has been more effective than revelation, Montesquieu 
points out that science has explained phenomena which the Bible 
presents as secrets incomprehensible to man. Usbek, who is 
generally of a serious turn of mind, enumerates a series of scien- 
tific problems which, he says, would have been beyond the grasp 
of theologians, but have been solved successfully by philosophers. 
The latter have weighed on a scale all the air which surrounds the 
earth; they have measured the rain which falls on the earth’s 
surface; they have calculated the speed of sound and the length 
of time that a ray of light travels from the sun to the earth; they 
have estimated the distance of Saturn. The same problems appear 
in the scriptures as enigmas which demonstrate the greatness of 
god’s wisdom and the limitation of the human mind. The Biblical 
writers bow before them with the admiration which Usbek as- 
cribes to theologians. Only god is able to know the weight of air, 
the volume of rain, the trajectory of light and sound, astronom- 
ical distances, and the movements of stars: ‘Mais où trouvera-t-on 
la sagesse? Et quel est le lieu de l’intelligence? . . . Elle est cachée 
aux yeux de tous ceux qui vivent; ... C’est Dieu qui connoit 
quelle est sa voie; c’est lui qui connoît le lieu où elle habite. . . . 
C’est lui qui a donné du poids aux vents; c’est lui qui a pésé & 
mesuré l’eau. Lorsqu'il préscrivoit une loi aux pluyes, lorsqu'il 
marquoit un chemin aux foudres, & aux tempêtes’ ( Job xxviii.12- 
26). “Qui est celui qui a mesuré les eaux dans le creux de sa main, 
& qui a pésé les cieux dans la paume de sa main?” (Zsa. xl.12). ‘Qui 
a compté . . . les gouttes de la pluye. . . ? Qui a mesuré la hauteur 
du ciel, l’étenduë de la terre, & la profondeur de l’abime?’ (Ecclus. 
1.2): 

God speaks out of the whirlwind to humiliate man by his 
ignorance: ‘Avez-vous considéré toute l’étenduë de la terre? 
Déclarez-moi toutes choses, si vous en avez la connoissance? 
Dites-moi où habite la lumiére, & quelle est la demeure des 
ténébres? . . . Savez-vous par quelle voye la lumiére descend du 
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ciel, & la chaleur se répand sur la terre? . . . Savez-vous l’ordre & 
les mouvemens du ciel, & en rendrez-vous bien la raison, vous 
qui êtes sur la terre? . . . Qui expliquera toute la disposition des 
cieux...2” (Job xxxviii.18-37). Philosophers have met god’s 
challenge; they have explained, often through simple mechanics, 
the order of the divine architecture. Science, Usbek continues, 
has produced wonders equal to the miracles of the prophets. 
Philosophers have solved enigmas which, according to the Bible, 
man could never fathom. 

Usbek’s letter indicates that the advance of science has begun to 
erode the authority of the scriptures. Theologians were aware of 

the danger. Seeking to justify the weaknesses of Biblical cosmo- 
graphy, Calmet held that the inspired authors knew the truth 
about the universe, but that they wrote in accordance with the 
scientific knowledge of their time, in order to impress upon man 
his insignificance before god?*. 

Usbek concludes by denying the revealed nature of the scrip- 
tures. The works of philosophers, he says, are not inferior by their 
content to the Koran, or, by implication, to the Bible. The sacred 
books are superior only in their sublime images and mysterious 
allegories. They express human ideas in a divine form. The 
remarks allude mockingly to the theological controversy on the 
manner in which the Bible was inspired?*. Not all theologians be- 
lieved that the texts were inspired in their literal form, but there 
was no doubt that the ideas came from god. Fleury suggested 
that the sublime poetry, the noble expressions, the daring meta- 
phors and diversified images were the effect of the natural elo- 
quence of the writers (i.15 4-155). Simon? advanced the opinion 
that the New testament is only partly revealed; the apostles were 
inspired but they also made use of their own rational powers for 


22 ‘Dissertation sur le systéme du 23 Calmet summarizes the contro- 
monde des Anciens Hébreux, Com- versy in his ‘Dissertation sur l’inspira- 
mentaire, xii, pp.Ixxiii-xcvi. tion des livres sacrez’, Commentaire, 


xxiv, pp.xxxi-xlviii. 
24 Histoire critique, p.210. 
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the purpose of persuasion. Montesquieu banteringly suggests 
that god inspired the words, and men supplied the thoughts. 

Usbek’s concluding profession of faith may have been intended 
as a precaution against censorship. As such, it did not deceive 
Gaultier, who replied that in order to write as Montesquieu does, 
the impiety must come from the heart. Usbek’s fideism, it is clear, 
underscores the central idea of the letter that the Biblical view 
of the world is no longer rationally tenable. 

Although Montesquieu recognizes the value of the Bible as a 
historical record, he rejects Biblical cosmogony and explanations 
of cataclysmic events. In the discussion of the physical causes of 
depopulation (letter 113), he indicates that changes in the con- 
figuration of the earth are due to natural causes, and may be ex- 
plained by the unstable equilibrium of elements. Almost thirty 
years before Buffon, he insists that the earth evolves subject to the 
universal laws of movement. Physical factors of depopulation 
include plagues which afflict entire continents. Montesquieu re- 
calls recent epidemics, including one of venereal disease, which 
occurred two centuries earlier and was checked by the fortunate 
discovery of effective medication. Since the epidemics of modern 
times are known to have natural causes, he implies that the plagues 
of antiquity which the Bible attributes to supernatural interven- 
tion were similarly caused by physical factors. Moreover, he 
states the opinion that the deluge was not unique, but similar oc- 
currences may have been frequent since the creation of the world; 
the first man may have been the survivor of one of such global 
catastrophes. 

Furthermore, Montesquieu denies Biblical chronology and the 
Mosaic account of the creation, by suggesting that the world is 
co-eternal with god. It appears inconceivable, he claims, that an 
eternal god should have created the world only yesterday. With 
subtle irony, he uses Biblical terminology to challenge the funda- 
mental miracle of Genesis. In a passage which appears in the early 
editions of the Lettres persanes, but was left out of the corrected 
edition of 1758, Usbek writes that the age of the world defies 
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estimate: ‘Il ne faut donc pas compter les années du monde; le 
nombre des grains de sable de la mer ne leur est pas plus compa- 
rable qu’un instant’ (“Variantes’, p.381). The image of the sands 
of the seashore is commonly employed in the Bible to convey 
the concept of an infinite number (Gen. xli.49, xxxii.13, Hos. ii.1). 
Montesquieu had used the image once before in the Biblical allu- 
sion in letter 58. In the present context he alludes to scriptural 
passages which state the eternity of god. The number of the 
grains of sand is of the same magnitude as the days of eternity: 
‘Qui a compté le sable de ma mer, les gouttes de la pluye, et les 
jours de l’éternité?” (Ecclus. i.2). 

The age of god is incalculable: ‘Certes, Dieu est grand, il passe 
toute nôtre science, et ses années sont innombrables” ( Job xxxvi. 
26). In god’s eyes a thousand years are as one day: ‘Avant que les 
montagnes eussent été faites, ou que la terre eût été formée, & tout 
Punivers, vous êtes Dieu de toute éternité, & dans tous les 
siécles. . .. Car devant vos yeux, mille ans sont comme le jour 
d’hier, qui est passé” (Ps. Ixxxix[xc].2-4). Montesquieu intimates 
that the age of the world is as incalculable as that of god; it can- 
not be measured by Biblical notions of time; the Biblical concept 
of infinity is puny in the face of the actual number of years of the 
world’s existence. 

Several Persian letters ridicule the notion that god governs the 
course of human events. Usbek’s report on the instability of 
fortunes in France makes light of the belief that personal vicis- 
situdes are the effect of providence. It points out that it is easier 
to believe such things in the midst of prosperity than in adversity 
(letter 98). The nouveaux-riches, writes Usbek, admire the wis- 
dom of providence, but the poor take issue with the blindness of 
fate. Here Montesquieu is unquestionably alluding to the Biblical 
teaching that god distributes poverty and wealth’. 

Montesquieu derides, among other things, the optimistic belief 
that providence arranges everything for the best. The concept of 


25 cf. Ps. cxii[cxiti].6-7, Z Sam. ii.7-8. 
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a just and benevolent providence is challenged by the fact that 
often the wicked prosper while the virtuous are poor. In answer 
to this problem, Montesquieu suggests a solution which parodies 
the religious explanations of evil. With tongue in cheek, Usbek 
maintains that prosperity is often bestowed on the undeserving 
to provide a moral lesson. Providence gives riches to despicable 
men, so that people should not associate money with virtue, but 
learn to scorn wealth by despising the rich. The ironical solution 
disparages the doctrine that even injustice forms part of the pro- 
vidential design, and that in this plan evil serves a pedagogical 
function. 

Divine intervention in military victories is touched upon in 
Usbek’s lament over the defeat of the Turks (letter 123). The 
letter ridicules holy wars and the belief that god punishes with 
war and destruction nations which do not accept his faith. 
Natural causes of the Turkish disaster have been presented in 
letter 19 in which Usbek wrote that the economic and political 
decadence of the Ottoman empire leads him to predict that the 
Turks will be at the mercy of foreign conquest within two 
centuries. Writing to Mehemet Ali, nine years later, he explains 
the event in terms of supernatural causes; the disaster is the effect 
of god’s wrath against the rebellious followers of Omar; the 
Christian invaders were sent by the deity as punishment for their 
heresy. Usbek’s oriental language imitates the ominous style of 
the prophets: ‘La main de Dieu s’est deux fois appesantie sur les 
enfants de la Loi: le Soleil s’obscurcit ... leurs armées s’assemblent, 
et elles sont dissipées comme la poussiére.... Le grand vizir 
d’Allemagne est le fléau de Dieu, envoyé pour châtier les secta- 
teurs d’Omar; il porte partout la colère du Ciel irrité contre leur 
rébellion et leur perfidie’ (letter 123, p.260). 

The belief that god punishes unbelievers with military defeats, 
and that invading nations are used as instruments of punishment 
appears frequently in the Bible. Isaiah predicts the effects of god’s 
anger: ‘Ils seront brûlez jusqu’à la racine, & leurs rejettons seront 
réduits en poudre; parce qu’ils ont foulé aux pieds la Loi du 
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Seigneur des armées, ... C’est pour cela que la fureur du Sei- 
gneur s’est allumée contre son peuple, qu’il a étendu sa main sur 
lui, & qu’il l’a frappé de playes; . . . Et néanmoins aprés tous ces 
maux, sa fureur n’est point encore appaisée, & son bras est toû- 
jours levé. Il élevera son étendard pour faire venir un peuple très- 
éloigné: il appellera d’un coup de sifflet des extrémitez de la 
terre’ (Jsa. v.24-26). The feelings of grief which Usbek attributes 
to Mehemet Ali point out the ambivalence of the clergy toward 
religious wars. On the one hand they preach that the infidelity of 
rival sects deserves punishment, and that calamities which befall 
the unbelievers are just punishment for refusing to convert; on 
the other hand, they pretend to deplore the destruction, and claim 
` that they wish the conversion to take place through the prayers 
and tears of saints. The ecclesiastics thus lament wars which they 
encourage by their preaching. 

In letter 143 Montesquieu attacks explicitly the Biblical doctrine 
of divine intervention in history, and the entire body of supersti- 
tions which stems from the Bible. Rica writes to the Jew, Natha- 
naél Lévi, that both Jews and Moslems are exceedingly supersti- 
tious. He admits that, as a Moslem, he carries copies of passages 
of the Koran in little packages attached to his body; he also car- 
ries on his person the names of Ali, Fatima and of all the pure 
ones. The satire of Mohammedan amulets is aimed indirectly at 
Jewish superstitions, and also at Christian practices. The amulets, 
consisting of passages of the Koran, are the Mohammedan 
counterpart of the Jewish phylacteries, and of the parchments 
which Jews attach to their doors. The phylacteries are men- 
tioned in the gospel, where Christ chastizes the Pharisees for wear- 
ing the parchments ostentatiously: ‘Ils portent les paroles de la Loi 
écrites dans des bandes de parchemin plus larges que les autres, 
& ont aussi des franges plus longues’ (Matt. xxiii.5)*”. In his 


26 phylacteries are discussed by Samaritans, attached to Modena’s 


Modena, History, 1.xi,andSimoninhis work, 1.ix.253-255. 
Supplement concerning the Carraites and 27 the use of phylacteries stems from 
a literal interpretation of Deut. vi.8-9. 
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commentary on this passage, Calmet says that since the time of 
the Pharisees, occult powers have been ascribed to the phylacteries; 
the parchments were believed to give protection against disease 
and against the attacks by the devil. He compares the Jewish 
phylacteries to the rosary worn by Christians. Furthermore, 
Rica’s amulets containing the names of Ali, Fatima and other 
saints bring to mind Catholic medals. Rica sets forth the rational 
opinion that all these objects have no more power than jewelry 
worn for ornament. By chiding the Jews for placing their con- 
fidence in a mysterious arrangement of letters, Montesquieu at the 
same time attacks the belief in amulets and superstitions based on 
cabalistic writings, describing Jewish customs of the period with 
a high degree of accuracy. In addition to phylacteries, Jews did 
in fact have amulets made up of Biblical quotations, names of 
angels, and Hebrew letters. Mystical words like abracadabra, writ- 
ten in the manner prescribed by the Cabala, were believed to have 
curative powers*. The name of Rica’s correspondent, Natha- 
naél Lévi, evokes quite appropriately the names of two famous 
cabalists: rabbi Nathan and rabbi Elias Levitas”. 

In the final attack on the belief in supernatural intervention in 
history, Montesquieu draws on the Bible for support of his argu- 
ments. Rica maintains that events should not be attributed to 
supernatural causes unless all natural factors have been examined. 
The tales of supernatural panics, so frequently found in the scrip- 
tures, are a case in point. Rica argues that the outcome of battles 
can be explained by natural causes alone, and insists on the fact 
that fear among soldiers may precipitate panic and defeat: 
‘Penses-tu que la mort, dans ces occasions, rendue présente de 
mille maniéres, ne puisse pas produire dans les esprits ces terreurs 
paniques que tu as tant de peine a expliquer? Veux-tu que, dans 
une armée de cent mille hommes, il ne puisse pas y avoir un seul 


28 cf. Birnbaum, pp.5 45-5 46. 29 the two cabalists are mentioned in 
the article ‘Notaricon’, Encyclopédie, 
xi.247. 
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homme timide? Crois-tu que le découragement de celui-ci ne 
puisse pas produire le découragement d’un autre; que le second, 
qui quitte un troisième, ne lui fasse pas bientôt abandonner un 
quatrième? Il n’en faut pas davantage pour que le désespoir de 
vaincre saisisse soudain toute une armée et la saisisse d’autant plus 
facilement qu’elle se trouve plus nombreuse’ (letter 143, p.312). 
Rica’s argument is based on a Mosaic precept. Recognizing the 
military dangers of fear, the Hebrew law-giver prescribed that in 
preparation for battle all those who were afraid be sent away: 
‘Aprés avoir dit ces choses, ils ajoûteront encore ce qui suit, & 
ils diront au peuple: Y a-t-il quelqu’un qui soit timide, & dont le 
coeur soit frappé de frayeur? Qu’il s’en aille, & retourne en sa 
maison, de peur qu’il ne jette l’épouvante dans le cœur de ses 
freres, comme il est déjà lui-même tout effrayé & saisi de crainte’ 
(Deut. xx.8). How successfully the Mosaic instruction was car- 
ried out appears in the account of Gideon’s battle against the 
Midianites. Although Gideon knew that god was on his side, he 
reduced an army of twenty thousand by half, sending away the 
more timorous. After an additional test of character, only three 
hundred men were left to go into battle ( Judg. vii.3-7). The pre- 
caution was taken again by Judas the Maccabee (7 Mac. iii.56). 
The victory of Judas is explained in the Bible by divine interven- 
tion as well as by the panic of the enemy. The Bible itself suggests 
the natural causes which may have determined the outcome of the 
battle. In both cases only the brave among the Jews remained to 
spread panic among the enemy who greatly outnumbered them’. 

Rica concludes that in the case of panic, one should not assume 
it to be based on supernatural causes, because it is impossible to 
eliminate all the natural factors. By stressing the rôle of fear, 
Montesquieu shows that the Biblical god of history is challenged 
by evidence found in the Bible itself. It has already been one of 
Spinoza’s contentions that the natural causes of miracles are often 
intimated by the narrative of the scriptures. 


30 in letter 13 Montesquieu described dytes defending their land against 
a similar victory scored by the Troglo- foreign invaders. 
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In his effort to separate jurisprudence from religion, Montes- 
quieu also explores the foundations ofreligious precepts, showing 
that the teachings are not infallible and that their influence is in 
fact limited. The justification for suicide in letter 76 is intended, 
in part, to establish the distinction between religious laws on the 
one hand and civil and natural laws on the other. To decide 
whether man has the right to take his own life, Montesquieu 
examines, as we have seen, the action of suicide in the light of 
man’s duties toward god and toward society. He thus defines 
two separate domains of responsibility. In letter 77 and in varia- 
tions onits theme, he distinguishes explicitly between the separate 
bases of religious, civil and natural laws*?. He states that duties 
toward god are the basis for religious laws; the need to protect 
the welfare of society is the foundation of civil laws; while natural 
laws stem from instinctive tendencies. He thus limits the domain 
of religious law to man’s relationship to god, and relegates man’s 
relationship to society to the jurisdiction of civil law. 

The author of the Lettres persanes presumes the fact that the 
civil law against suicide is too closely patterned on the religious 
law. Usbek writes that European laws are merciless against people 
who take their own lives; they are dragged through the streets, 
their possessions are confiscated; they are made to die a second 
time. In the scriptures, the second death signifies spiritual death 
and damnation (Apoc. xxi.8). Usbek’s phrase that suicides are 
made to die again may well suggest that the civil laws reflect the 
religious condemnation. 

The story of the repudiated bride demonstrates that some reli- 
gious laws are unjust and obsolete (letters 70, 71). The Mosaic 
law on repudiation of women* is an example of arbitrary pre- 


31 the distinction between religious, 
moral and civil laws stands out clearly 
in E. L. ri. 

32 “Si un homme ayant épousé une 
femme, en conçoit ensuite de l’aver- 
sion, Et que cherchant un prétexte 
pour la répudier, il lui impute un crime 
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cepts in the Mosaic code. The particular law is both inequitable 
with regard to women, and, too, relies on uncertain proofs. 
Usbek says that physicians have demonstrated convincingly that 
the proofs of virginity are uncertain; even Christians often con- 
sider the evidence to be imaginary. Christian theologians did in 
fact doubt the wisdom of Moses on this point. In his commentary 
on Deuteronomy xxii.14 Calmet states that the most eminent 
physicians of the 17th century either do not mention or expressly 
deny the basis for the Mosaic ordinance. In addition, the Bible 
itself teaches that there are no conclusive indications of virginity. 
Itis said in Proverbs that the signs of the loss of chastity are totally 
unknown®. Nevertheless, the law on the repudiation of women, 
says Usbek, is established by the sacred books, and Moses made 
the fate ofall young girls depend on illusory evidence. The Mosaic 
precept, considered unjust by theologians, shown to be erroneous 
both by science and by the Bible itself, appears to be offered by 
Montesquieu as evidence that the sacred law is not infallible. The 
criticism of the Mosaic law is reinforced by the adjacent letters, 
since the discussion of the statute turns up within the context of 
satire on arbitrary tribunals. The following letter is a portrait of 
the ‘décisionnaire universel’, who resolves on scant information, 
but without hesitation, problems of ethics, physics and history 
(letter 72). The French Academy, in turn, rules by authority; 
its laws are misinformed, its obsolete codes are made to be broken 
(letter 73)*4. 


Que si ce qu’il objecte est véritable, & 
qu’il se trouve que la fille, quand il 
l’épousa, n’étoit pas vierge, On la 
chassera hors la porte de la maison de 
son pere, & les habitans de cette ville 
la lapideront, & elle mourra’ (Deut. 
xxii.13-21). 

33 ‘Trois choses me sont difficiles à 
comprendre, & la quatriéme mest 
entiérement inconnuë: La trace de 
Paigle dans Pair; la trace du serpent sur 


le rocher; la trace d’un navire au 
milieu de la mer ; & la voye de l’homme 
[dans une jeune fille] (Prov. xxx.18- 
19). The passage is quoted with appro- 
val in the Bigarrures, part I, p.9. 

34 from the point of view of style, the 
satirical description of the Academy, 
with an enumeration of its ill function- 
ing organs, is reminiscent of Biblical 
attacks on pagan idols; cf. Ps. 
cxiii[cxv].12-15. 
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The story of the incestuous love of Aphéridon and Astarté sug- 
gests that some religious precepts are erratic and have no other 
foundation than tradition (letter 67). In the Pensées, the prohibi- 
tion of incestuous marriages is discussed as an example of arbitrary 
religious laws (P. 205). In that connection, Montesquieu divides 
religious rules into moral instructions which govern relationships 
between men, and sacred canons which are concerned with man’s 
relationship to god. Among the moral religious maxims he 
distinguishes one type which is aimed at the conservation of 
society, and another based simply on expediency. The proscrip- 
tion of incest belongs to the last category. Incestuous marriages, 
Montesquieu reasons, are not contrary either to natural law, to 
civil and political law, or to divine law, in the sense that irreligion 
and blasphemy violate divine law. There is no other ground for 
prohibiting the marriages than the prohibition itself. The taboo, 
he explains, has ancient origins. In the early family structure, 
marriages between fathers and daughters were impractical be- 
cause the woman owed absolute obedience to her father, but she 
was the equal of her husband, and if the daughter were to marry 
her father there would be an incongruity between the relation- 
ships of obedience and equality toward the same man. Once the 
undesirability of incestuous marriages was established by cus- 
tom, god conformed to the usage and proscribed such marriages 
by his law. Thus, the source of the religious canon was custom, 
and the basis for the custom was expediency. The story of Aphé- 
ridon and Astarté shows that the opposite point of view on in- 
cestuous marriages is equally justifiabless. 

Through fictional devices, Montesquieu leads the reader to 
identify with the Gheber hero and to adopt the hero’s opinion 
that the incestuous union is sacred. In a few pages we are led to 
identify with Aphéridon more than with any other character in 
the Lettres persanes. A series of devices converge to create the 


35 Neumann has observed that the quieu presents without any qualifica- 
incestuous union of brother and sister tion and which he does not question’ 
is the only form of love ‘that Montes- (The Spirit of the laws, p.xviii). 
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reader’s involvement: the first person narrative, suspense, separa- 
tion, the villain opposing the hero, floods of tears, a betrayed 
orphan. When at the end Aphéridon exclaims: ‘Ma sœur, . . . que 
cette union est sainte! La Nature nous avait unis; notre sainte loi 
va nous unir encore’ (letter 67, p.145), we give our full assent. By 
persuading us to approve—even if only for a moment—an in- 
cestuous marriage (which we are conditioned to regard with 
horror), Montesquieu conveys the idea that the taboo against such 
marriages is relative and arbitrary. The story also shows how mar- 
riage precepts vary with religion. With conversion from Magian- 
ism to Islam, a love which was sacred becomes a crime. Marriage 
to a eunuch is condoned by Mohammedanism, but appears 
monstruous to a Gheber. The ancient Persian custom of incestu- 
ous marriages wasintroduced arbitrarily by Cambyses who wanted 
to marry his sister. Moreover, appeals to nature are made in- 
discriminately to justify or to condemn marriage practices. Nature 
sanctions the subordination of women for Mohammedans and 
Christians. Nature gives legitimacy to incestuous marriages for a 
Gheber**. 

In addition, by showing areas of conflict between religious and 
civil laws, Montesquieu points out that religious dictates have in 
fact only a limited influence on secular justice and political deci- 
sions*?. Usbek observes that the adoption of canon law in France 
only adds confusion to French jurisprudence, and constitutes an 
additional source of servitude (letter 100). The jugement de dieu 
was an absurd way to resolve differences (letter 90). Religious 
principles are held subordinate to political interests. When it was 
politically expedient to free the slaves, European princes invoked 
the Christian maxim that all men are equal, but they condoned 
slavery when the practice became advantageous in America (let- 
ter 75). 

36 “Ces alliances saintes, que notre 37 he noted: ‘Il y a trois tribunaux, 
religion ordonne plutôt qu’elle ne per- qui ne sont presque jamais d’accord: 
met, et qui sont des images si naïves de celui des loix; celui de l'honneur; celui 
l'union déjà formée par la Nature’ de la Religion’ (P. 51). 

(letter 67, p.139). 
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In family courts, the ethics of the gospel have as little weight as 
in politics, and secular laws abolish the religious precepts (let- 
ter 86). Civil courts uphold independence within the family: “Le 
mari n’a qu’une ombre d’autorité sur sa femme; le pére, sur ses 
enfants; le maître sur ses esclaves’ (letter 86, p.181). Paul, on the 
contrary, taught submission: “Femmes, soyez soumises a vos 
maris, ... Enfans, obéissez en tout à vos peres, & à vos meres; 
... Serviteurs, obéissez en tout à ceux qui sont vos maîtres selon 
la chair’ (Col. iii.18-22). Justice is sought in the courts without 
any regard for modesty or charity. Virgins appeal to the court 
against fathers who do not give them away in marriage. Yet Paul 
left the decision whether or not to marry a daughter to the dis- 
cretion of the parent (J Cor. vii.36-37). Wives come to court to 
repudiate their husbands. The court is the sacred place where the 
most intimate actions are publicly disclosed. The scriptures, 
however, reserve such public display of secret thoughts and 
actions for the day of judgment (7 Cor. iv.5). 

Montesquieu concludes with a satirical remark on the method 
by which the tribunal makes its decisions. Judgment is passed by 
the majority opinion, but practice has shown that the minority 
opinion should rule, for it has been learned from past experience, 
writes Usbek, that just minds are fewer than false ones. The re- 
mark may be an allusion to the work of the Oratorian Vivien de 
La Borde, Du témoignage de la vérité dans l Eglise. In this vio- 
lent attack on the bull Unigenitus, the author argues that the truth 
of the church is not always found in the majority opinion. Up- 
right people are in the minority in all institutions, and in the 
existing state of servitude, with the majority of bishops being 
corrupt, only the faithful minority upholds the truth. The papal 
bull, he contends, was the result of erroneous Jesuit doctrines, 
and the approval of the majority of bishops does not give validity 


38 subtitle: ‘Dissertation théologique tion’? (1714). Montesquieu discusses 
où l’on examine, quel est ce témoi- the Oratorian’s work in the Spicilége 
gnage, tant en général qu’en particu- (Sp. 579). 
lier, au regard de la derniére Constitu- 
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to the document. Rather, it was the minority of dissenting pre- 
lates that testified to the truth. In view of the Oratorian’s work 
and of Montesquieu’s Jansenist sympathies, the experience which, 
according to Usbek, has taught that decisions should be made by 
minority vote may well be the approval of the bull Unigenitus. 
Among the unnecessary changes introduced by legislators, 
Montesquieu deplores the weakening of parental rights (let- 
ter 129). By calling the authority of fathers the most sacred office, 
he recalls that power was given to them in the scriptures. To 
underscore the efficiency and the desirability of strong parental 
rule, he compares fathers to god: ‘Les pères sont l’image du Créa- 
teur de l Univers, qui, quoiqu’il puisse conduire les hommes par 
son amour, ne laisse pas de se les attacher encore par les motifs de 
Pespérance et de la crainte’ (letter 129, p.272). The same compari- 
son in reverse is used in the Old testament, where god’s way of 
chastisement is likened to that of a father: ‘Mon fils, ne rejettez 
point la correction du Seigneur, & ne tombez point dans l’abatte- 
ment, lorsqu’il vous a châtié. Car le Seigneur châtie celui qu’il 
aime, & il met en lui sa complaisance, comme un pere dans son 
fils’ (Prov. iii.11-12). By reducing the authority of fathers, legis- 
lators have disregarded a useful religious precept, the church itself 
having contributed to the process. In the Esprit des lois Montes- 
quieu noted that the adverse change was in part due to the growth 
of the domain of ecclesiastical jurisdiction (E. L. xx111.xxi). 
The discussion of natural law in letter 83 concludes with the 
statement that even though men are aware of the principles of 
justice, they do not always follow them. The next letter illustrates 
the concept with an example which is reminiscent of Bayle’s de- 
monstration that men do not act according to the principles of 
their conscience. To prove that morals do not conform to reli- 
gion, Bayle mentions the example of Christian soldiers. The 
gospel, he says, discourages aggression, and yet, Christians make 
every effort to excel in the art of war**. Montesquieu points out 


39 Bayle, Pensées diverses à l’occa- 
sion d’une comète; Œuvres, iii.86ff. 
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similarly that religious fervour does not stand in the way of Chris- 
tian military exploits. Rica describes veterans living at Les [nva- 
lides (letter 84). The old soldiers are venerable for having risked 
their lives in the defense of their country; but it appears from 
Rica’s letter that patriotism is not their only motivation. Their 
enthusiasm for war does not end with their ability to serve, and 
they cling to the image of battle in their retreat: “Quoi de plus 
admirable que de voir ces guerriers débiles, dans cette retraite, 
. . partager leur cœur et leur esprit entre les devoirs de la religion 
et ceux de l’art militaire!’ (letter 84, p.177). The ironic antithesis 
between the two objects of their devotion brings out the fact that 
religion does not eradicate the passion for war. The example of 
the veterans seems to infer the general conclusion that the gospel 
does not determine the behaviour of Christians; that men do not 
behave according to the dictates of their faith. Although, ideally, 
religion provides a useful guide for human conduct, Montesquieu 
would agree with Bayle that it is human justice that regulates the 
actions of the majority of men. 

By way of summary it may be said that through a series of logi- 
cal arguments about the nature of god and god’s relation to man 
and to the universe, Montesquieu relegates the supreme being to 
a distant sphere of metaphysical speculation where his existence 
becomes hypothetical and of no immediate relevance to the world 
of human affairs. God’s justice, Montesquieu reasons, is incom- 
patible with his omniscience and omnipotence. His interest in 
man is incongruous with man’s size. It is axiomatic that if there 
is a god, he must be just, but his justice is not apparent in the 
Bible. If there is a god, he clearly is not the Yahweh of the Old 
testament. There is no convincing evidence that the deity directs 
the course of human history. The Bible itself suggests natural 
causes for events ascribed to divine intervention. Science has 
made Biblical cosmogony obsolete. The existence of matter in 
motion is sufficient to explain the universe by physical laws. Pro- 
mises of rewards after death are either ludicrous or, at best, wish- 
ful thinking. Man cannot rely on divine justice either in this 
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world or in the alleged world to come. Religious laws are subject 
to error, their validity is relative and their influence limited. In 
the final analysis, relationships between men must remain within 
the jurisdiction of secular laws uncovered by human reason and 
experience, for the ideal notion of a just deity is itself a creation 
of the human mind. 


CHAPTER VII 
Religion and politics 


The Lettres persanes explore various ways in which religion in- 
fluences government by its precepts and by the intellectual atti- 
tudes which it promotes. In this connection, Montesquieu exa- 
mines the effects of Christian teachings on the character of 
. monarchs and on the obedience of subjects. He sharply questions 
the validity of the gospel as a source of political doctrine, but he 
refers to the scriptures to convey political lessons to the contem- 
porary rulers of France. He indicates, furthermore, that religion 
has an indirect but profound influence on the image of oriental 
and European monarchs and on public reactions towards political 
events. Despots regard themselves as godlike figures and the kind 
of faith fostered by religion is transferred to politics with danger- 
ous results. 

The effect of the gospel on the relationships between rulers and 
subjects is examined in letters 102 and 104. Christianity is shown 
to have a favourable influence on the character of monarchs inas- 
much as it tends to restrain their cruelty. Christian kings, Usbek 
observes, are more humane than oriental despots, and their power 
is limited by respect for religion and customs. A Biblical image 
suggests that they are influenced by the teachings of the scriptures. 
Praising the clemency of Christian monarchs, Usbek likens them 
to the sun which gives warmth and life: ‘Ils portent . . . toujours 
avec eux la grace de tous les criminels. . .. Ces monarques sont 
comme le soleil, qui porte partout la chaleur et la vie’ (letter 102, 
pp.213-214). The Bible similarly compares the just monarch to the 
life-giving sun: ‘Le Dominateur des hommes, le juste dominateur 
sur ceux qui craignent Dieu. Comme la lumiere du matin paroit, le 
soleil du matin sans nuage, par l’éclat des rayons, & par la pluye, 
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fait pousser l’herbe de la terre’ (Z7 Sam. xxiii.3-4). Proverbs 
praises the clemency of the monarch with another metaphor taken 
from nature: ‘Le regard favorable du Roi donne la vie, & la clé- 
mence est comme les pluyes de l’arriére-saison’ (Prov. xvi.15). 
Montesquieu repeats the dictum (E. L. xxıv.ii) that even if it 
were useless for subjects to have a religion, it would be useful for 
princes to have one. 

In addition, Usbek remarks that in the past French kings did not 
have bodyguards, and lived among their subjects like fathers 
among their children. The comparison clearly alludes to the doc- 
trine of the paternal authority of kings. Bossuet explains that 
monarchs are the earthly representatives of god who is the true 
father of all men. Thus the first authority among men was that of 
fathers; royal authority was established later on the paternal 
model. 

Christian ethics apply also to the office of royal counsellors and 
ministers. Religious vocabulary links the political discussion in 
letter 127 to religion. Usbek recalls that calumny is a misdeed, 
and that it is particularly wrong to calumniate a whole nation be- 
fore the king whom providence has established for the good of 
the people. Calumny is frequently condemned in the scriptures?. 
Moreover, Usbek expresses the wish that those who approach 
kings would talk with oracular wisdom; that they would speak 
to monarchs as angels speak to the prophet. Exhorting Christians 
to charity, Peter taught that they should speak as if god spoke 
through them (J Per. iv.1o-11). 

Though the Bible is useful for guiding the actions of monarchs, 
the Biblical teachings on the duties of subjects are questionable. 
The Lettres persanes indicate that the gospel precept of submis- 
sion to authority lends itself to abuses of interpretation, and 
therefore fails to offer a valid guide to political organization. 
Since theories of limited royal power were brought to France 


1 Politique tirée des propres paroles de 2 Lev. xix.16, Eph. iv.29-31, Tir. 
l’écriture sainte, 111.iii; Œuvres, i325. — iii.1-2, Jas. i.26; iv.11. 
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during the 17th and 18th centuries from across the Channel, it is 
not surprising that to challenge the scriptural foundations of the 
doctrine of divine right of kings, Montesquieu discusses the 
British ideas on royalty. Englishmen, writes Usbek, do not boast 
of submission and obedience as their virtues. Submission and 
obedience were Christian virtues dictated by Paul: ‘Avertissez- 
les d’étre soumis aux Princes, & aux Magistrats, de leur rendre 
obéissance, d’être prêts à faire toute sorte de bonnes œuvres, 
(Tit. iii.1). As, according to the British, the only legitimate basis 
for political authority is gratitude, they deny Paul’s doctrine that 
political power stems from god: “Que tout le monde soit soumis 
_ aux puissances supérieures; car il n’y a point de puissance qui ne 
vienne de Dieu; & c’est lui qui a établi toutes celles qui sont sur 
la terre. Celui donc qui s’oppose aux puissances, résiste à l’ordre 
de Dieu’ (Rom. xiii.1-2). The British point out that the New 
testament demands submission to the ruler regardless of his moral 
character. Indiscriminate obedience to authority was in fact 
stressed by Peter: ‘Soyez donc soumis, pour lamour de Dieu, à 
toutes sortes de personnes, soit au Roi, comme au Souverain. Soit 
aux Gouverneurs, ... Serviteurs, soyez soumis à vos maîtres 
avec toute sorte de respect; non seulement à ceux qui sont bons 
& doux, mais même à ceux qui sont rudes et facheux’ (7 Per. 
ii.13-18). Moreover, Englishmen say that the New testament pre- 
cept is easy to follow because it demands submission to force, 
and it is impossible to do otherwise. Paul himself recognized that 
his precept must be observed out of necessity (Rom. xiii.§). 
Thus, in his discussion of British ideas, Montesquieu disquali- 
fies the gospel as a guide for political structure. He shows that the 
New testament does not establish the reign of justice, but com- 
mands submission to force, and that the religious precepts can be 
invoked in support of political authority regardless of its charac- 
ter. Usbek concludes that any usurper may pretend to rule by 


3 cf. Dedieu, Montesquieu et la tra- 
dition politique anglaise, pp.15-69. 
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god’s mandate. Divine inspiration may be claimed to establish a 
tyrannical reign of force, and to abolish the rule of law‘. 

According to the British, Usbek continues, no absolute power 
is ever legitimate because we cannot delegate to another man 
more authority over us than we have ourselves. The religious 
basis for this argument is stated explicitly by Diderot in the article 
‘Autorité politique”. There, the editor of the Encyclopédie says 
that no man can give himself entirely to another man, because 
god is his only absolute master. Complete surrender to a human 
being is equivalent to idolatry. Adducing the same arguments 
against the doctrine of divine right of kings as Montesquieu, 
Diderot asks whether god favours usurpers, and whether some 
existing authorities are not established against divine will. Find- 
ing Paul’s statement that all authority stems from god (Rom. 
xiii.) unacceptable, he alters the sentence of the apostle to read: 
‘Toute puissance n’est de Dieu qu’autant qu’elle est juste et 
réglée’. 

An ironical reference to the doctrine of royalty by divine right 
appears in letter 127. Usbek says that the king is established by 
providence for the good of the people. The rest of the letter, 
however, indicates that the providential design is poorly served 
by kings whose passions are swayed by their corrupt courtiers. 
For a prince to be truly providential, his ministers must speak 
with oracular wisdom. Finally, in an unpublished fragment, 
Montesquieu declares that god allows people to shake off an 
onerous political yoke (‘Fragments’, p.350). 

The author of the Lettres persanes suggests that the New testa- 
ment precepts are useful if submission to authority is interpreted 
to mean obedience to the law. He maintains that laws be changed 
as rarely as possible, necessary changes introduced with great 
caution in order to uphold the respect for justice, and that the 
opinion that laws are sacred be cultivated (letter 129). Laws, 


4 Cromwell alleged that his actions 5 Encyclopédie, i.857-860. 
were directly inspired by god. 
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declares Usbek, should be regarded as the public conscience to 
which that of individuals must conform. Paul taught that sub- 
mission to the prince should be considered as a duty of con- 
science, and an obligation toward god (Rom. xiii.5). Montesquieu 
intimates that obedience to the law, rather than to the monarch, 
should be thought of as a religious duty. 

Furthermore, Montesquieu refers to the Bible, in the Lettres 
persanes, to criticize the politics of the regency and to convey a 
didactic message to his contemporaries. He shows that the Bible 
is relevant to contemporary politics both as a historical record 
and as acompendium of moral maxims. A reference to Rehoboam, 
in letter 130, suggests a parallel between the ancien régime and a 
period of Biblical history. In the letter, which bears the date 1719, 
a columnist, who had been prominent during the reign of 
Louis xiv, laments that during the regency, elder nouvellistes 
have lost prestige and have been replaced by younger men. The 
change occurred, he says, just as in the council of Rehoboam. 
Mentioned among letters on the economy and politics of the 
Regency, the name of Rehoboam does more than illustrate the 
plight of journalists. It seems to bring out the similarity between 
conditions after the death of Solomon, and that of Louis xiv. 
Solomon, a magnificent builder, taxed his subjects heavily to 
finance the splendor of his construction works, and of his royal 
court. Upon his death, after a long reign, the people appealed in 
vain to his successor to lighten the burden. The council of elders 
advised Rehoboam to be lenient in order to gain popular loyalty. 
His young advisors, on the contrary, told him to reject the pleas, 
and to threaten the nation with still heavier demands and a more 
severe rule. Taking the advice of his young counsellors, Reho- 
boam rejected the petition of his subjects, and his action pre- 
cipitated a popular revolt (J Kings xii). The reign of Louis x1v 
resembled that of Solomont. Usbek marveled at the magnificence 


6 the confessors of Louis xiv offered 
him Solomon as the model to follow 
in times of peace; cf. Pensées 1306. 
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of the king’s buildings, his wealth, the size of his armies (letter 37). 
The economic misery of the subjects was not alleviated during 
the Regency. Rica reports that the parlement, whose task it was 
to bring the complaints of the people to the foot of the throne, 
was exiled from Paris (letter 140). Montesquieu’s reference to the 
reign of Rehoboam may have been intended to serve as a warning 
to the contemporary rulers of France’. 

In letter 146, the description of the moral decay, which followed 
the collapse of the John Law scheme, is made more poignant by 
reminiscences of the Mosaic code. The letter begins with a 
political maxim attributed to a writer of the past. It has been said 
long ago, writes Usbek, that a dishonest minister causes more 
harm by his bad example than by his crimes. The unnamed source 
may be Cicero who similarly pointed out that immoral leaders 
perpetrate the greatest evil by setting examples of corruption’. 

Usbek reports that the French have transgressed the most 
sacred conventions’. The enumeration of their crimes includes 
some which are direct violations of Mosaic precepts. At the time 
of the financial crisis, Usbek remarks, an honest citizen would go 
to sleep knowing that he had ruined one family that day and 
planning to ruin another on the next day. Moses taught charity 
in financial transactions with the poor, with particular emphasis 
on the fact that no one should retire at night having left a poor 
man destitute (Deut. xxiv.12-13). Justice and generosity toward 
widows and orphans are among the most frequently repeated 
Biblical commandments. Moses instructed that grain be left in 
the fields for their sustenance: ‘Vous ne violerez point la justice 
dans la cause de l’étranger ni de l’orphelin, & vous n’ôterez point 
a la veuve son vétement, pour vous tenir lieu de gage.... 
Lorsque vous aurez coupé vos grains dans votre champ, & que 


7 Meslier explicitly compares French ® the series of paragraphs beginning 
administrators to those of Rehoboam’s with ‘J’ai vu’ may link letter 146 to the 
reign (ii.292). satirical poem on the evils of the ancien 

8 De legibus, x11.xiv. régime, circulated in 1717, in which 

almost every line starts with ‘J’ai vu’; 
cited by Parton, i.99. 
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vous aurez oublié une gerbe, vous n’y retournerez point pour 
l’emporter; mais vous la laisserez prendre à l'étranger, à l’orphe- 
lin, & à la veuve’ (Deur. xxiv.17-19). Usbek, however, has seen 
men substitute oak leaves for sustenance thus prescribed. In- 
justice toward widows and orphans is cited frequently by the 
prophets in their description of depravity (Zsa. i.23, Jer. v.28, 
Eve. xxii.7). Montesquieu concludes, in letter 146, with the pre- 
diction that the memory of the wrongdoers will be eradicated by 
future generations. The Bible similarly forecasts shame of de- 
scendants and oblivion as punishment for the wicked (Ps. 
eviii[cix].14-15, Job xviii.16-20). 

In spite of his scepticism, Montesquieu considers the notion of 
divine justice as a potentially useful moral sanction and avails 
himself of the concept to condemn contemporary political crimes. 
Usbek comments that god punished Louis xiv for his cruel treat- 
ment of conquered nations by giving the monarch invisible 
enemies at court (letter 24). Usbek also declares that the decad- 
ence of the Spaniards in America appears to be a divine punish- 
ment for the extermination of the native population (letter 121). 

As part of his attack on despotism, Montesquieu exposes the 
idolatrous elements in despotic rule. He shows that despots as- 
sume the absolute power of god and that they are the objects of 
idolatrous veneration. A theory concerning the relationship of 
despotism to idolatry was developed by Montesquieu’s disciple 
Nicolas Antoine Boulanger!°. A brief summary of Boulanger’s 
theory may bring into focus the relationships which are only in- 
timated by the author of the Lettres persanes. According to Bou- 
langer, despotism is a form of idolatry which grew out of ancient 
theocracy. Historically, the first religions were monotheistic, and 
the first despotic rule was a theocracy with god as the absolute 
ruler. Tired of the tyranny of theocratic priests, the people 


10 Recherches sur l’origine du despo- ‘This theologico-political Research is 
tisme oriental. The titlepage of the calculated for an Introduction and Key 
English translation The Origin and to Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, as the 
progress of despotism bears the notice: author declares in his last section’. 
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established human despots to be the earthly representatives of the 
god king. As a carry-over from theocracy, the subjects treated 
the human king as a divinity, and they endowed him with the un- 
limited power of god. Vestiges of theocratic worship appear in 
the customs of despotic rulers and in the practices at their courts. 
For instance, oriental sovereigns are either invisible to their sub- 
jects, or they show themselves only at fixed hours of the day. The 
Ethiopian kings were revered as gods, and never showed them- 
selves to the public; the mogul makes a public appearance only 
twice a day. A vestige of theocracy at European courts is the pri- 
vilege which some kings have of healing illness by their touch. 
Many European sovereigns keep up the custom of periodic ap- 
pearance. The ecclesiastic despotism of the pope is also modelled 
on ancient theocracy. The pope claims to have the attributes and 
the rights of god; he pretends to be infallible, immortal, holy, 
and independent of all earthly authority. Boulanger’s historical 
reconstruction of the origins of despotism does not have sufficient 
documentation to be convincing. But the parallels which he draws 
between existing despotism and religious worship are based on 
fact, and had already been indicated by Montesquieu in the Lettres 
persanes. 

Montesquieu suggests the relationship of despotism to idolatry 
first by the vocabulary used in his remarks about monarchs. The 
oriental despot is called an idol surrounded by worshippers (let- 
ter 8). The pope is referred to as an old idol worshipped out of 
habit (letter 24). The king’s favour is the idol at the French court 
(letter 88). Meetings with the monarch are holy banquets for 
which the lord of lords descends from the world’s most sublime 
throne (letter 127). The Persian correspondents apply to rulers 
some of the exalted epithets, which, in the Bible, are applied to 
god. The Persian monarch is referred to as the lord of lords, the 
king of kings, the lieutenant of the prophets who has heaven as 
his footstool (letters 51, 127)". 


™ these were of course the usual monarch, but it would appear that 
forms of address for the Persian Montesquieu introduces them because 
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Moreover, Montesquieu points out that oriental monarchs hide 
from their subjects in order to enhance the respect for royalty, and 
that, in consequence, the people are governed as if by a succes- 
sion of ghosts (letter 103). European princes have miraculous 
healing powers (letter 24). Kings, writes Rica, are like gods, and 
while they live, they must be thought immortal (letter 107)2. 

The absolute rule of Louis xiv is included, to be sure, in the 
general attack on despotism. Usbek observes that the sun king is 
a great admirer of oriental politics. He distributes favours arbi- 
trarily without being limited in his choice by regard for merit 
(letter 37)'*. Letters 88 and 89 call our attention to the analogy 
between his rule and that of oriental princes. In the orient, Mon- 

tesquieu points out, virtue and reputation have no value in them- 
selves, but are contingent on the grace of the prince. The situa- 
tion is identical in France, where merit is worthless if it is not 
accompanied by the king’s favour. In addition to analogies to 
oriental despotism, Montesquieu suggests a comparison between 
the French monarchy and the Hebrew theocracy. To describe 
the veneration of Louis x1v he uses vocabulary associated with 
the Hebrew worship of god. Preferment, writes Usbek, is the 
deity of the French. The minister is the high priest who immol- 
ates numerous victims. Those who surround him are either vic- 
tims or sacrificers; because of their precarious position, the alle- 
gory continues, they are not dressed in white, but they worship 
the idol together with the rest of the people. The reference to 
white garments recalls the white linen clothes worn by the Hebrew 


of their idolatrous connotations. It enfans du Trés-haut. Mais vous mour- 
may be added that according to Bos- rez cependant comme des hommes; & 
suet the king was in fact the lieutenant vous tomberez comme Pun des 
of god; cf. Politique tirée de l’écriture Princes’ (Ps. Ixxxi[lxxxii].6-7). 
sainte, III.i.1. 13 the freedom with which the king 
12 Rica’s remark may allude to the selects subjects for his favours is com- 
Biblical pronouncement that kings are parable to the manner in which god 
revered like gods, but nevertheless distributes his grace. Cf. Rom. ix.15, 
they die like the rest of men: ‘J’ai dit: 16, 20, 21. 
Vous étes des Dieux; & vous étes tous 
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high priest on the day of atonement, when he entered the holy 
of holiestt, The high priest held the highest office in the temple, 
and was surrounded by sacrificers. Usbek’s image, taken from the 
hierarchy of the temple, implies that Louis x1v is worshipped 
like a god. By contrast, the limited French monarchy is compared 
to a forgotten idol, and the parlements to a ruined abandoned 
temple, where legitimate authority used to be worshipped in the 
past (letter 92). 

In his satire on the vanity of monarchs, Montesquieu points out 
that they desire godlike renown and universal submission. In 
letter 44, which ridicules various manifestations of human pride, 
two anecdotes illustrate the vanity of kings. One of the stories 
tells about the khan of Tartary, who regards all the monarchs of 
the world as his slaves. According to Montesquieu’s source, 
Thomas Herberts, the khan pretends to have the sunlike quality 
of god; and because of this presumption, he publicly proclaims 
twice a day that, now that he has eaten, the other monarchs may 
do so if they wish. Montesquieu does not mention the presumed 
divinity of the khan, but he describes the daily proclamations 
which derive from his arrogant claim. 

The other anecdote alludes to the Bible, to indicate that kings 
aspire to the ranks of gods. Usbek speaks of an insignificant 
African prince who expects to receive universal acclaim: ‘Il 
croyait que son nom devait être porté d’un pôle a l’autre; et, à la 
différence de ce conquérant de qui on a dit qu’il avait fait taire toute 
la Terre, il croyait, lui, qu’il devait faire parler tout l’ Univers’ 
(letter 44, pp.90-91). The remark on the conqueror who silenced 
the earth alludes to the Biblical description of Alexander the great: 
‘II passa jusques à l'extrémité du monde; il s’enrichit des dépotilles 
des nations, & toute la terre se tut devant lui’ (7 Mac. i.3)**. 
Alexander, Calmet relates, wished to be regarded as a god and 


M cf. Basnage, La République des 16 Verniére calls attention to this 
Hébreux, i.131, iii.28; and Lev. xvi.4. allusion; p.91, note 2. 
15 cited by Vernière, p.91, note 2. 
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aspired to honours which are due only to the supreme being. 
According to Calmet, the Bible itself suggests that the veneration 
of Alexander approached divine worship since the same state- 
ment about silencing the earth is used elsewhere in the script- 
ures with regard to god: ‘Le Seigneur habite dans son Tem- 
ple saint: que toute la terre demeure en silence devant lui’ 
(Hab. ii.20). 

The African prince does not desire to quiet the earth, like 
Alexander, but he aspires to another form of divine glory; he 
believes that the entire universe should talk about him. In the 
Bible such universal renown is the prerogative of god whose 
_ name is carried to the ends of the earth (Ex. ix.16, Ps. xviii[xix].1- 
4, Ps. xlvii[xlviii].9). Although Louis xIv is not mentioned 
directly in letter 44, the satire on the two exotic princes contains 
a veiled reference to him. The khan’s proclamations after he had 
dined recall the ceremonial at Versailles. Louis x1v shares with 
the African prince a desire for fame. His main occupation from 
morning till night, declares Usbek, is to make people talk about 
him (letter 37). 

In 1715, Usbek comments as follows on the French monarch’s 
death: ‘Il a bien fait parler des gens pendant sa vie; tout le monde 
s’est tu à sa mort.... Ainsi mourut le grand Chah Abas, après 
avoir rempli toute la Terre de son nom’ (letter 92, pp.190-191). 
The silence after the death of Louis x1v may be an allusion to the 
peace, which, according to the prophet Isaiah, descends upon 
the earth with the passing of tyrants: ‘Qu’est devenu ce maitre 
impitoyable, comment le tribut a-t-il cessé? Le Seigneur a brisé 
le baton des impies, la verge de ces fiers dominateurs. Qui dans 
son indignation frappoit les peuples d’une playe incurable, qui 
s’assujetissoit les nations dans sa fureur, & qui les persécutoit 
cruellement. Toute la terre est maintenant dans le repos, & dans 
le silence; elle est dans la joye, & dans l’allégresse’ (Zsa. xiv.4-7). 
The above passage is the beginning of a scathing tirade against 
oppressors. Isaiah assigns the torments of hell to rulers who have 
ruined their peoples and who aspired to the glory of gods. If 
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Usbek’s statement may be interpreted as an allusion to the text 
of the prophet, it constitutes a most severe criticism of the sun 
king. 

Contemporary historians attributed to Louis x1v the qualities 
of pagan divinities. In letter 130, Montesquieu alludes to one of 
the works intended to promote the worship of the king. The 
columnist in the letter boasts of the fact that he had conceived 
the project of a book in the king’s honour, the purpose of which 
was to demonstrate that Louis was the greatest of all the princes 
who had ever received the title ‘great’. Such a project was in fact 
executed by the king’s historiographer, Claude Guyonnet de Ver- 
tron, in Le Nouveau Panthéon, ou le rapport des divinitez du paga- 
nisme, des héros de l Antiquité, et des princes surnommez grands, 
aux vertus et aux actions de Louis le Grand. Vertron sets out to 
prove that Louis xtv possesses all the perfections of the pagan 
gods of antiquity, and that he is, at once, a French Jupiter, Mars, 
Neptune, Apollo, and Hercules. Compared to princes, Louis sur- 
passes in greatness all those who in the past have been called 
great, for he combines all their virtues, but has none of their 
faults. He deserves to be deified more than any of the Roman 
emperors who were raised to the ranks of gods. Christian piety 
alone prevents the sun king from being worshipped like a deity. 
But Louis need not shrink from the incense due him. He may 
accept the worship from mortals without impiety, Vertron con- 
cludes, because he returns the honours, as soon as he receives 
them, to the one true god, of whom he is the living image. 

Thus, Montesquieu intimates that the image of despots, both 
pagan and Christian, is patterned on that of gods. Pagan monarchs 
openly pretend to be divine. Christianity forbids this type of 
idolatry, but the church fosters the abuse by teaching that royal 
power stems from god; that the king has no other authority 
above him than the divine; that obedience to royalty is a religious 
duty. The absolutist doctrine developed under Louis x1v endow- 
ed the king with unlimited godlike power, and as a result, the 
respect for the monarch degenerated into an idolatrous cult. 
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Looking into the past, Montesquieu considers mythological 
fables to be imaginative records of events of prehistoric times, 
and the gods of the fables as deified heroes. He deplores the fact 
that contemporary people of rank are less heroic than those of 
the past. The first great men were benefactors to humanity, later 
they became conquerors, and now, he says, they simply exploit 
the wealth of empires”. 

In addition, Montesquieu indicates that religion exerts a harm- 
ful effect on political institutions by promoting a spirit of credul- 
ity and by the encouragement of accepting information without 
rational inquiry’’. Religious ways of thought are transferred into 

. the domain of politics with disastrous consequences. The fact that 
the same attitudes prevail in the religious and in the political life 
of the nation is conveyed by the description of the French king 
and the pope as two magicians with amazing control over the 
minds of the people (letter 24). They lead the public to accept 
equally incredible notions. The pope makes them believe that 
three are one, that bread is not bread. The king similarly abuses 
their intelligence by telling them that one crown has the worth of 
two, that paper is silver. The pope cultivates their blind faith by 
issuing periodically new articles of faith. The parallel portraits of 
the king and the pope show that they both draw their power from 
the credulity of the public’. 

Montesquieu suggests, further, that willingness to believe in 
mysterious or supernatural assistance contributed to the 


17 comments on mythology appear 
in letter vit of the Fantasque, and in the 
unpublished fragment, pp.348-349, 
which reproduce respectively the 
articles 1602 and 1603 of the Pensées. 

18 on the rôleof credulity and imagi- 
nation in the French society depicted 
by Montesquieu, cf. Caillois, ‘Mon- 
tesquieu et l’athéisme contemporain’, 
pp.330-331; Wardman, ‘Les Lettres 
persanes’, pp.65-69. 


19 another counterpart of Louis xIV 
is the alchemist in letter 45, who 
squanders imaginary wealth and re- 
verently thanks god for granting him 
the treasures. In both the king and the 
alchemist, Montesquieu’s Persians ob- 
serve an astonishing combination of 
utter poverty and exorbitant opulence. 
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economiccrisis of theregency. Theeconomists, Ricareports, work 
in chambers closed to the great, and sacred to the people (letter 
138). They devise mysterious new systems and miraculous plans. 
Asa result of their schemes, men are lifted from poverty to riches 
as if by a miracle. New fortunes are created faster than god per- 
forms his wonders. The unexpected reverses are accepted without 
suspicion, as the nouveaux-riches attribute their wealth to the 
wisdom of providence. 

The mythological account of the system of John Law shows 
that the scheme was made possible by the gullibility of the public 
(letter 142). The people allowed themselves to be deluded by 
fantasy and illusory dreams. Though religion is not mentioned 
explicitly in the allegory, the exhortations of the son of Aeolus 
are reminiscent of the New testament. The homiletic style of his 
speeches seems to suggest that the French were beguiled by 
fantasies similar to the promises of the church. The son of Aeolus 
is a divine being who draws his followers into the kingdom of the 
imagination. He commands them to imagine, just as religion 
demands faith. He tells them that gold and silver are illusory 
riches. He condemns their attachment for the vile metals which 
impoverish them. Entreating his listeners to divest themselves of 
the precious metals and stones, he promises them untold riches in 
return. He calls those who are nearest to him his beloved children 
to whom he has given a second birth. The righteous tone of this 
personage, his teachings of detachment from material posses- 
sions and of the deceptiveness of visible wealth recall the doctrine 
of the gospel. The Mew testament teaches not to place faith in 
perishable material riches, but to sell and give away in alms one’s 
possessions, in order to accumulate durable treasures in heaven 
(Mark x.24, Luke xii.33, Matt. vi.19-20, xix.21, Jas. v.3). The 
second birth which the son of Aeolus gave to his followers re- 
calls the dogma of rebirth through faith in Christ (John iii.3-6, 
I Cor. iv.14-15). The preaching style of the mythical hero may be 
intended to show that John Law appealed to the same credulous 
tendencies of the human mind as does religion, and that he 
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exploited the climate of unquestioning belief cultivated by the 
church. 

The willingness of the French to accept delusion in politics 
appears to be suggested also by a parallel to the Persian tale in 
letter 141. The story of Ibrahim’s harem resembles the myth of 
the son of Aeolus. In each account a supernatural hero brings 
miraculous relief to a situation of misery and oppression. At the 
end of both interludes of gaiety, the hero disappears like a phan- 
tom after having dissipated all the wealth. The story of Ibrahim 
bears a similar relationship to the drama in Usbek’s harem, as the 
myth of the son of Aeolus does to the economic crisis of the 
. regency. Both the fiction and the myth present imaginary alterna- 
tives to sad reality. The intervention of the supernatural Ibrahi 1 
is a fantasy spun by oppressed harem women. The system of 
John Law was an illusory cure grasped by a ruined nation. But 
while the women only dream ofa miraculous remedy, Frenchmen 
believed in the imaginary prosperity. By juxtaposing the Persian 
tale with the account of the John Law story, Montesquieu is say- 
ing to his contemporaries that they have lived in an illusory world 
of fiction. 

In short, Montesquieu indicates in the Lettres persanes both 
the favourable and the destructive effects of religion on political 
institutions. Religion is useful, as it places a moral restraint on the 
actions of monarchs, and tends to promote morality of the sub- 
jects. Religious ethics, however, exert only a limited influence on 
political decisions. The New testament precepts of submission to 
authority are valid, according to Montesquieu, only if submission 
is interpreted to mean obedience to the law. Since the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings leads to abuse, the scriptures do not, at 
least in this instance, offer a valid guide to political organization. 
Harmful lessons are drawn from religion by despots who pattern 


20 Montesquieu noted that on the invaders as invincible beings in con- 
American continent it was the back- trol of supernatural powers (letter 
ground of pagan superstition that had 121). 
led the natives to regard the European 
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their authority on the absolute power of god. Furthermore, 
organized religion is deleterious to the political life of the nation 
inasmuch as it suppresses the spirit of rational inquiry and holds 
the masses in darkness. In the final analysis, it might be said that, 
in the Lettres persanes, at least, the nefarious effects of religion as 
a whole on the political life of a given nation outweigh the bene- 
fits it provides. 
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Religious significance of the harem intrigue 


The seraglio intrigue in the Lertres persanes is no longer consid- 
ered a sugar-coating for the more serious parts of the novel. It has 
recently been recognized that the oriental fiction has a thematic 
_ unity with the rest of the book, and that it complements the cri- 
ticism contained in other letters. Montesquieu projects into the 
harem the evils of domestic and political despotism as well as 
those of religious superstition. Without denying the overall 
unity of the plot, it may be noted that the emphasis given to 
various aspects of Usbek’s household at different stages of the 
correspondence evolves with the general ideological plan of the 
work. While moral and psychological problems are stressed at the 
beginning, the principles of despotic rule are explained by the 
eunuch in letter 64, and the failure of the administration occurs 
at the end, where it parallels chronologically the critical events 
of the regency. Thus, religious overtones are predominant in the 
first part, with political implications most evident toward the end. 

In the area of politics, the harem letters contribute both to the 
attack on oriental despotism and to the criticism of contemporary 
French government. Scholars have pointed out that Usbek’s 
seraglio is the model of a despotic state and that the plot de- 
monstrates the failure of despotic administration’. Usbek is, in 
fact, the image of the oriental monarch portrayed in the Pensées 
(P. 1720). By depicting Usbek’s unhappiness, Montesquieu carries 


1 Laufer, ‘La Réussite romanesque épistolaire’; Vartanian, ‘Erotic fantasy 
et la signification des Lettres persanes’; and political truth in the Lettres per- 
Testud, ‘Les Lettres persanes, roman sanes’; Wardman, p.69. 
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out his maxim that despotism must be attacked by showing that it 
tyrannizes the despot himself (P. 1432}. 

From the point of view of European politics, it has been observ- 
ed that the pessimism of the last harem letters mirrors the bitter- 
ness of the concluding descriptions of France, and that the col- 
lapse of the domestic despotism reflects upon the crisis preci- 
pitated by the system of John Law®. Ranum has offered historical 
evidence to support the opinion that the tragic inefficiency of the 
eunuchs is analogous to that of the political administrators of the 
regency‘. Another recent article interprets the harem plot as a 
political allegory on contemporary France, and suggests that 
among other symbols, Rica and Usbek represent a monarch 
‘remote from his obligations’; the grand eunuch stands for the 
regent Philippe of Orléans; white eunuchs for the noblesse d’épée 
and court aristocracy; and black eunuchs for the magistrature. 
It may be added that the despair of the French nation is described 
in terms which echo the letters from the wives®. 

The tyranny of the cruel Ibrahim also offers parallels to the 
political situation. The virtuous Anais warned her husband that 
oppression results in hatred, and that his unhappy wives therefore 
hope fora change in the régime, and even for his death. The faith- 
ful wife is stabbed for having voiced the truth (letter 141). The 
preceding letter points out the people’s lack of communication 
with the rulers of France, as Rica reports that the parlement which 
had been their spokesman was exiled from Paris (letter 140). The 
conclusion of the story of Ibrahim is, perhaps, a commentary on 
the immediate aftermath of the John Law affair. 


24 political counterpart of Usbek, 
the tormented master, is the anxious 
czar of Russia who wanders restlessly 
through his vast empire and keeps his 
subjects imprisoned within the Rus- 
sian frontiers (letter 51). 

3 Frautschi, ‘The Would-be invis- 
ible chain’; Testud, p.653. 
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5 Carr, ‘The Secret chain’. 

6 “Toute la Nation est en larmes. La 
nuit et le deuil couvrent ce malheureux 
royaume’ (‘Fragments sur la Régence’, 
p-338). ‘L’horreur, la nuit et l’épou- 
vante régnent dans le sérail: un deuil 
affreux l’environne’ (letter 156, p.330). 
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Further, it has been said that Roxane’s revolt symbolizes rebel- 
lion against all absolute rule, and that it is a warning to the French 
government that continued oppression will lead to a popular 
insurrection’. Foreseeing the conflagration which would ac- 
company the political upheaval, Montesquieu did not advocate 
revolution, seeking to bring about reforms which would avert it. 
Indeed, Usbek is defeated, but Roxane’s emancipation does not 
lead to her happiness; the revolutionary pays for freedom with her 
life. The plot makes it clear, however, that unless the injustices 
of the existing régime were remedied, revolution was imminent. 

In addition, the seraglio revolt symbolizes the rejection of reli- 
gious constraints. Examined in relation to Montesquieu’s reli- 
gious ideas, the harem letters extend the criticism of monasticism, 
asceticism, the social role of the clergy, theological virtues, and 
religious criteria of purity. 

The role of the eunuchs in the Lettres persanes was questioned 
first by Paul Valéry, who wondered why so many of them appear 
in eighteenth-century satirical fiction together with the Jesuits: 
‘Les jésuites s’expliquent assez.... Mais qui m’expliquera tous 
ces eunuques? Je ne doute pas qu’il n’y ait une secrète et profonde 
raison de la présence presque obligée de ces personnages si cruel- 
lement séparés de bien des choses, et en quelque sorte d’eux- 
mêmes” At least part of the answer appears to be that the portraits 
of eunuchs complement the caricatures of priests. Barriére ex- 
plains that the physiological, psychological and social effects of 
the harem interested Montesquieu both as oriental problems and 
as situations which were paralleled by religious asceticism and 
conditions of feminine life in the west. The eunuchs represent 
ecclesiastics in terms of the effects of their celibacy, and the eu- 
nuch’s role in relation to women mirrors the presence of priests 
in French families as confessors and educators’. 


7 Starobinski, Montesquieu, pp.65- 8 ‘Préface aux Lettres persanes’; 
66; Curnier, notes on letter 159, Variété II, p.73. 
p.310. 9 ‘Eléments personnels’, pp.28-29; 


Montesquieu, p.240. 
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The view that the eunuchs in Usbek’s seraglio represent mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy in addition to ministers of state is sup- 
ported both by internal evidence and by contemporary attacks on 
ecclesiastic celibacy. As early as 1717 Henri Morin assailed the 
religious state through apparently objective and innocent histori- 
cal surveys. In his ‘Histoire critique du célibat’ he presented the 
condition of eunuchs and that of the clergy as part of the same 
historical development and motivated by the same ambitions. He 
said that the first men to live in celibacy were those who were by 
nature unfit for reproduction. Scorned and ostracized at first, 
they were soon found to be desirable and faithful servants, and 
operations were performed on others to increase their numbers. 
Eunuchs were placed in positions of power, and continence be- 
came the requisite for service at the altarst®. In the article ‘Céli- 
bat’ the editors of the Encyclopédie imitated Morin, and similarly 
linked the continence of eunuchs to that of members of religious 
orders. In a lighter vein, Fontenelle represented priests by eu- 
nuchs in his ‘Histoire allégorique d’une guerre civile dans l'Isle 
de Borneo’: ‘Mreo vouloit que tous ses Ministres fussent Eu- 
nuques, condition trés-dure, & qu’on n’avoit point jusqu’alors 
imposée, & cependant elle ne les faisoit mutiler que d’une certaine 
façon qui n’empéchoit pas les maris de se plaindre encored’eux’11. 

Montesquieu extends the analogy between eunuchs and priests 
beyond the state of celibacy to include their common function. 
The eunuch is introduced by Usbek as a spiritual director, a guar- 
dian of virtue (letter 2). His role is to enforce the harem rule; to 
teach and to sustain chastity, modesty, and fidelity. His position 
is one of command, but he must exercise his authority with ex- 


10 Mémoires de littérature tirez des 
registres de l’ Académie Royale des Ins- 
criptions et Belles Lettres, (1711-1717), 
iv.308-325; Morin’s ‘Histoire critique 
de la pauvreté’ written with equally 
critical intentions appears in the same 
volume, pp.296-307. In the Spicilége 
(259) Montesquieu refers to the same 
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11 Fontenelle’s allegory was offered 
as a rarity by Bayle in Nouvelles de la 
république des lettres (janvier 1686); 
Œuvres, i.476-477. 
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treme humility. He wields the delegated power of the master in 
the fight against corruption, but his glory lies in humble service. 
He is the depository of the sacred treasure: the women’s virtue. 
To define the eunuch’s office, Usbek uses images associated with 
the mission and authority of the clergy??. The keys which are the 
token of the eunuch’s supremacy, symbolize spiritual preroga- 
tives in the scriptures, and are reminiscent of the ecclesiastical 
power of the keys (Jsa. xxii.22, Matt. xvi.19, Apoc. iii.7). The 
eunuch is called the pillar of fidelity, as the apostles are said to be 
the pillars of faith (Gal. ii.9). 
The eunuch himself reveals the psychological effects of celibacy 
_and the manner in which his physiological deficiency affects the 
carrying out of his duties. Chosen to become the guardian of the 
harem, he was eager to rise from low status, lured by the position 
of command, and erroneously believing that he could easily 
sacrifice physical desires to satisfy his ambition. His life is filled 
with torment and anxiety, but he hides his emotions behind a 
somber and severe countenance (letters 9, 22). Induction into 
the eunuch state is officially called a ‘second birth’, an ascension, 
a consecration to a higher office, but to the unwilling slave who 
voices the protest of nature it is a descent from humanity worse 
than death (letters 15, 40, 41). Friendship among eunuchs is rare, 
but the paternal instinct is not fully subdued. Calling attention to 
the improper use of the words ‘father’ and ‘son’, the grand eu- 
nuch expresses fatherly affection for a younger slave who was 
entrusted to his care (letter 15). 

The eunuch’s only pleasures derive from his position of com- 
mand, and he wields his power with sadistic satisfactiont®. Ex- 
horting the women tirelessly to duty, virtue and modesty, he 
constantly reminds them of their weakness and of the authority 


12 “Tu tiens en tes mains les clefs de 13 for a study of the eunuchs psycho- 
ces portes fatales qui ne s'ouvrent que logy, cf. Kempf, ‘Les Lettres persanes 
pour moi. ... Tues le fléau du viceet ou le corps absent’. 
la colonne de la fidélité’ (letter 2, 
pp.12-13). 
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of the master. He harshly denies their most innocent requests, 
claiming that his severity is motivated only by an intense zeal for 
their own good. In the Esprit des lois, Montesquieu says expli- 
citly that monks tend to be harsh and cruel because they are 
extremely unhappy (E. L. vi.ix), and that the Jesuits consider the 
pleasure of command as the only advantage in life (E. L. 1v.vi). 
The analogy between eunuchs and priests is stated most clearly in 
the Essai sur les causes qui peuvent affecter les esprits et les carac- 
téres, where Montesquieu explains that men who live in perpetual 
continence are subject to similar physiological disorders as eu- 
nuchs and that, as a result, the two groups show analogous de- 
formations of character". 

The clergymen who appear in the Lettres persanes have certain 
characteristics in common with the eunuchs of Usbek’s seraglio. 
One ecclesiastic reveals that his life is not as happy and peaceful 
as it appears. He has a difficult role to play in society where he is 
scorned and ridiculed by the people he seeks to instruct. To 
weaken the resistance of his listeners, he resorts to behaving equi- 
vocally which places them in a state of uncertainty (letter 61). 
Striving to subjugate the spirit of his charges, the adept eunuch 
uses similar tactics as he alternates severity and permissiveness to 
lead the women to despair (letter 64). 

The spiritual director met by Usbek in the country is described 
as a man in effeminate attire who knows more about women than 
do their husbands. He understands feminine weaknesses, and 
women are aware that he, too, has them. Severe in public, but 
gentle in private, he dispels discomforts and brings pleasure to 


14 “Tl y a un certain genre d’hommes 
qui sont ordinairement tristes, coléres, 
capricieux, foibles, vindicatifs, bizarres, 
timides: ce sont les eunuques. Soit que 
la semence rentre dans le sang, soit 
qu’elle ne s’en sépare pas, il est certain 
qu’ils deviennent différens des autres 
hommes.... La continence perpé- 
tuelle peut mettre à peu près dans le cas 
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their life of retirement (letter 48). An assiduous student of 
women’s psychology, the eunuch also takes advantage of their 
foibles and is not always able to hide his own vulnerability. He 
attends the women in their real and imaginary pains and he re- 
marks with satisfaction that at all times he is indispensable. The 
spiritual director, the casuist and the eunuch are all three called 
‘necessary men’, whose usefulness derives from irrational moral 
codes. 

In relation to women, both eunuchs and priests are the objects 
of misplaced confidence, as under the cloak of presumed chastity 
they are given free access which is denied to other men. The 

jealous husbands in Spain find it intolerable to expose their wives 

to the company of a decrepit magistrate or of an invalid soldier, 
but they leave their women alone with a robust Franciscan or 
with a fervent novice who ‘lowers his eyes’ (letter 78). In the fol- 
lowing letter, it is the eunuch who ‘lowers his eyes’ after subject- 
ing a young girl to an intimate scrutiny. Claiming to be so chaste 
that his looks and actions can inspire only innocence, he never- 
theless admits that he conquered her virginal modesty, and that 
by undressing her he caused her to blush. In close succession 
Rica expresses the wish that, imitating the silent monks who have 
amputated their tongues, all members of the clergy would deprive 
themselves of any organs rendered useless by their calling (let- 
ter 82). 

Using a Frenchman as his spokesman, Montesquieu says that 
as educators the eunuchs have the opposite effect of that which is 
intended. His severe criticism of the character of the oriental 
slaves can hardly be applied to priests. However, the idea is con- 
veyed that education provided by alienated human beings weak- 
ens the natural feelings of virtue (letter 34). 

From the point of view of population and economy the institu- 
tions of monasticism and polygamy are shown to have analogous 
destructive consequences, and they are described in similar terms. 
Usbek refers to ecclesiastics in Catholic countries as eunuchs. 
The clergy keeps wealth stagnant; its members limit their efforts 
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to learning several words of a dead language, and monasticism 
carries death everywhere. The eunuchs, still according to Usbek, 
constitute a large group of men dead from birth. Engaged in the 
unproductive activity of harem vigilance, they are in a state of 
perpetual lethargy with respect to the state (letters 114, 117). 
Especially as it is portrayed in the early part of the correspond- 
ence, Usbek’s seraglio, in addition to being the image of a despotic 
state, is the experimental model ofa convent". Montesquieu drew 
much of the local colour from Chardin’s description of the Per- 
sian king’s harem (iii. 383-387). The traveller reports that the 
sequestration of women is toa large extent motivated by religious 
teachings. The Persians believe that the last command given by 
the prophet before his death was : ‘Gardez votre Religion et vos 
femmes’, and they cite this injunction as the justification for con- 
fining their women behind double and triple walls. Women in 
Persia are the most closely guarded in the world. Religion teaches 
husbands that the glory of god and their own salvation is at stake 
if anyone as much as sets his eyes upon the lodgings of their 
wives. Women are taught that their honour and virtue consist not 
only of not wanting to have illicit relations, but also of never 
having been seen by a man. Chardin says further that the harem 
of the king is the replica ofa convent in the sense that it constitutes 
a self-contained community separated from the outside world. 
The king’s son is enclosed with his mother and concubines in a 
separate quarter where he is observed and constrained like a nov- 
ice ina monastery. Chardin does not speak of love for the master, 
but only of fear. The seraglio he describes is a horrible prison 
maintained in order, silence and obedience. Shrouded within the 
mystery of its walls take place the most monstrous crimes: the 
murder of infants, treason, jealousies, hatreds and unnatural pas- 
sions. Using the traveller’s information, Montesquieu transforms 
the picture to bring it closer to an image of monasticism by stress- 


15 Verniére calls attention to the harem as one of religious and moral 
analogy by saying that the ‘monastic asceticism (p.13, note 1). 
poetry’ in letter 2 depicts the life in the 
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ing the moral function of the enclosure, and by removing the 
husband from the scene. 

The seraglio described in the letters of Usbek and the eunuchs 
is not a place of sensual pleasures, but rather an enclosed com- 
munity designed to enforce a severe ascetic code. Particularly 
during the prolonged absence of the master, its chief objective 
is the preservation of strict continence. Though sexual desires are 
expressed and licentious scenes are portrayed in the harem let- 
ters, the acts exist only in memory or imagination. In addition, 
whatever the wives may say about past satisfactions in letters 
aimed to win the favor of their husband is, in a large measure, 
. denied by Usbek’s own admission that he has long been insen- 
sible to their charm and that he is not animated by love but by 
jealousy and honour. Voluptuous delights are introduced into 
the harem only through the desperate revolt at the end's. 

Usbek reiterates emphatically that the seraglio is intended to 
protect virtue and purity. The institution is an asylum of virtue, 
a sacred abode, a holy temple, and the customs which so protect 
women are holy. It is the refuge of innocence, a happy retreat 
where women are secure in their inability to fail, sheltered from 
the dangers of temptation, never contaminated by the lascivious 
eyes of men. There nothing threatens to weaken the only passion 
they are allowed to have, the love for their husband (letters 20, 
26)”. Amidst the turmoil of the final rebellion, the naive Narsit 
still pretends to command an asylum of virtue (letter 152). 

Usbek himself admits that life in the harem seems designed to 
promote health rather than sensual satisfactions. It is a calm 
routine of duty and subordination. Guarded from the anxieties of 
the outside world, the women are encouraged to join in innocent 
entertainment. Pleasures are serious, and joys are severe 


16 Roxane writes: ‘J’ai su de ton  seraglio are the same as those used to: 
affreux sérail, faire un lieu de déliceset explain the alleged happiness of the 
de plaisirs’ (letter 161, p.333). religious life; cf. Platus, Du Bonheur de: 

17 the reasons which Usbek gives for Za vie religieuse (1644), i.1-17. 
Roxane’s happiness in the distant 
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(letter 34). Within the walls there must be absolute submission 
and obedience to the rule. Ina well-governed harem silence reigns 
everywhere. Women rise and go to bed at the same hour; they 
spend most of the time in the solitude of their rooms. The in- 
flexible rule must be observed with ardent zeal. Great importance 
is given to the cleanliness demanded by Islamic religion. The 
countenance of the women must express strict and austere moral 
fortitude. Inner conflicts must be hidden and pain kept secret 
beneath a calm and composed exterior. Gaiety is a sign of relaxed 
discipline and forbidden satisfactions. To go outside the walls 
women are shrouded in dark clouds of clothing. From Astarté’s 
meeting with her brother we learn that during conversations 
with visiting relatives they are observed, covered with veils, and 
placed behind a grate’. 

The parallel between the harem and a convent is suggested 
most clearly in the discussion of the upbringing planned for the 
daughter of Zélis. The ideas and the vocabulary which flow from 
the mother’s pen bring to mind a convent education. It is never 
too early, she writes, to deprive a young girl of the freedom of 
childhood and to give her a holy education behind the sacred 
walls. Girls should be consecrated rather than condemned to the 
enclosure; the harem way of life should be inspired rather than 
thrust upon them, and force of habit is as important in the pre- 
paration as is reason. Obedience and submission must be prac- 
tised from childhood to sustain the young person at the age when 
she must control her passions (letter 62)**. 

The results of the enclosure are suffering, rivalry, intrigues and 
unnatural love*. The ironic incongruity between the alleged hap- 
piness and purity of life in the seraglio and the tragic reality sug- 
gests the contrast between the official view of monastic institu- 


18 comparable rules of convent life ments necessary for a pious life (Pen- 
are given by st François de Sales, sées 245). 
iv.407-473. 20 conditions in the harem prefigure 
1 Pascal considered reason, habit to some extent situations portrayed by 
and inspiration to be the three ele- Diderot in La Religieuse. 
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tions and what they actually are. The failure of the harem repre- 
sents that of all establishments intended to promote an unnatural 
and ascetic way of life. 

As a sign that Montesquieu’s intentions were understood by 
his readers, at least one of them later referred to a convent as a 
seraglio. According to police reports, the priest Jacques Joseph 
Le Blanc, who was imprisoned for his attacks against revealed 
religion, had signed his manuscript: ‘Fait en la Ville de Soleil, qui 
est Versailles, où il demeurait lorsqu’il le fit; Au Sérail des Hypo- 
crites, qui est son couvent, au numéro 16, qui est aussi sa 
chambre”. In an allegorical imitation of the Lettres persanes, the 
. Mémoires secrets pour servir à l’histoire de Perse, the word 
Haram at times designates a convent. The term is also used to 
signify the French court, and cardinal Du Bois is represented by 
the court eunuch Rustan”. 

The harem letters play a major role in Montesquieu’s criticism 
of irrational moral ideals and criteria of purity. Scholars have 
pointed out that the themes of virtue, happiness and freedom are 
transposed to the fictional plane of the seraglio**, and that the 
psychological abnormalities, suffering and revolt demonstrate 
the consequences of an unnatural existence. Virtue is indeed the 
one idea stressed most consistently in letters exchanged between 
Usbek, the eunuchs and his wives. The harem code of ethics is 
shown to be absurd, futile and destructive, and at the same time 
representative of religious demands which mutilate man’s nature 
without serving any rational purpose. 


21 Usbek mentions the fact that in cf. Dufrenoy, L’Orient romanesque, 


their desert retreats monks were tor- 
mented by passions (letter 93). Ward- 
man has noted the analogy between 
the state of the eunuch as it is depicted 
in letter 53 and that of the ascetics of 
the Thebaid (p.69). 

22 cited by Venturi, p.183. 

23 Mémoires secrets pour servir a 


l Histoire de Perse, pp.7, 29, and Clef; 


i.201. 

24 Mercier, ‘Le Roman dans les 
Letires persanes’; Rosso, Montesquieu 
Moralista. 

25 Grimsley, ‘The Idea of nature in 
the Lettres persanes’; Laufer, ‘La Réus- 
site romanesque et la signification des 
Lettres persanes’. 
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Polygamous practices are in themselves to a large extent based 
on Islamic religion, and the very first letter written to the harem 
indicates this fact by stating a religious precept. Usbek urges the 
eunuch to exhort women to cleanliness which is the image of the 
purity of the soul (letter 2)*. The connection between physical 
and moral purity is ridiculed in Usbek’s address to Méhémet-Hali 
(letter 17). We have seen that in the seraglio correspondence and 
elsewhere, Montesquieu denounces vigorously religious ideas on 
the inferiority and subordination of women. 

Harem ethics have several aspects in common with Christian 
morality, apart from the question of women. There is, first, a 
shared measure of hardship, and, second, a common assumption 
of human frailty coupled with the demand for inhuman perfec- 
tion. Like the Roman Catholic religion which according to Usbek 
is filled with a multitude of difficult practices, the harem path of 
virtue is admittedly hard, and in this respect it contrasts with the 
morality of the Troglodytes who taught that virtue is not 
strenuous and should not be regarded as a painful exercise. In the 
exchange of letters about Zachi’s crime an accumulation of reli- 
gious vocabulary calls attention to the fact that in assailing the 
harem code Montesquieu has in mind religious precepts as well. 
As is the case with Catholic theologians, Usbek assumes that 
women and slaves are naturally weak and inclined to fail. More- 
over, he demands not only chastity of the body, but also of the 
eyes and of the heart. Zachi has been defiled even though she has 
only been seen by a white eunuch. The notion is a result of 
Islamic teachings, but it also brings to mind the Christian doctrine 
that the eyes should not be given freedom to see objects capable 
of inciting sinful desires, and that looks and thoughts constitute 
guilt even if they are not accompanied by action?’. Meslier points 


26 the same belief was at the basis of 27 Calmet elaborates this doctrine in 
Hebrew laws on pollution. Fleury his commentary on Christ’s pro- 
wrote in similar works as Usbek: ‘La  nouncement: ‘Mais moi je vous dis que 
netteté du corps est un symbole de la quiconque aura regardé une femme 
pureté de l’âme” (i.108). avec un mauvais désir pour elle, a déja 
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out as one of the major faults of Christianity the fact that it con- 
demns to eternal punishment not only the actions, but the 
thoughts and desires which are most natural and most essential 
for the preservation of mankind (ii.156)*. Furthermore, for 
Usbek as for theologians, submission must be voluntary, and 
there is no merit in virtue which is not free. 

Usbek admits that in the last analysis the harem walls guard an 
immaculate purity which can be tarnished by the slightest trans- 
gression. This ideal appears to be the counterpart of Christian 
perfection. Finally, Usbek echoes religious moralists as he in- 
dignantly denounces the outrageous behaviour of European 
. women, their cosmetics, and immodest clothes which he con- 
siders to be blemishes on their virtue and insults to their husbands. 

From the outset the moral perfection demanded from the 
Persian women is shown to be futile, since the harem, contrary to 
general belief, does not contribute even to Usbek’s happiness. 
Fatmé writes poignantly that she is the vain ornament of a seragl- 
io, as useless as the adornments she wears while alone (letter 7). 
Usbek himself recognizes that the rigorous vigilance serves no 
practical purpose, since European women, in spite of their free- 
dom, rarely betray their husbands, and natural feelings of virtue 
are sufficient to prevent the act of adultery. The oriental enclo- 
sure protects an exaggerated standard of purity and unnatural con- 
tinence (letter 26). With Usbek as his mouthpiece, Montesquieu 
later attacks the Christian doctrine that continence is the highest 
virtue, saying that he cannot understand a kind of virtue which 
results in nothing (letter 117). Usbek’s fatherly ambitions for his 
daughter suggest that the religious criteria of purity do not always 
withstand the test of reason. In a letter which deals with the un- 
certainty of proofs of virginity, he hopes that his daughter will be 


commis l’adultère dans son cœur similarly object to the New testament 

(Matt. v.28). condemnation of ‘adultery committed 
28 in Entretien d’un philosophe avec in the heart’. 

la maréchale de ***, Diderot will 
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as pure on her wedding day as Fatima, the virgin mother of 
twelve prophets (letter 71). 

The ironic disproportion between Usbek’s violent reaction and 
the nature of Zachi’s transgression when she is found in the com- 
pany ofa white eunuch points out the irrationality of harem code. 
The terrifying excursion of Usbek’s wives through the Persian 
countryside shows that the moral system is enforced at the cost 
of life itself (letter 47). Montesquieu assails indirectly all forms 
of fanaticism which sacrifice human lives to futile precepts and 
observances. The brutality of the eunuch parallels that of in- 
quisitors who condemn men for not praying with beads in their 
hands. In its broader significance the harem system of ethics 
stands for all religious commandments and moral ideals which can 
be justified only in a theological framework, and which Montes- 
quieu rejects as useless when he maintains that the supreme being 
must be served only through justice and charity toward man. 

Furthermore, the destructive subordination of the women and 
eunuchs to the distant master may bea literary symbol for certain 
religious conceptions of man’s relationship to god. The supreme 
being was compared to a tyrannical king in eighteenth-century 
philosophical attacks on revealed religion. An addition to Dide- 
rot’s Pensées philosophiques likens the visions of god found in 
Catholic, Protestant, Moslem and Jewish faiths to four monarchs. 
The Catholic god, for instance, is a light-headed sanguinary 
prince, easy to offend, but quick to forgive, who maintains a 
brilliant court entertained by elaborate spectacles. The god of 
the Jews is a melancholy old king who issues bizarre ordinances 
which serve neither his glory nor the good of his people. The 
reader is asked to choose between the four ‘monarchies’ and the 
‘democracy’ of the atheists. 

In his relationship with the harem, Usbek is clearly the model 
of a despotic monarch. It is running a considerable risk to assert 


20 Pensées philosophiques, pp.71-72. 
Also in La Promenade du sceptique the 
Biblical god is portrayed as a monarch. 
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categorically that he is also an image of Yahweh, but the tone and 
vocabulary of some of the letters suggest this interpretation. He 
has in common with the god of the Old testament the character- 
istics of tyranny, jealousy and vindictiveness coupled with clem- 
ency and reason. He shares with the Biblical deity the thunder of 
his threats and the demands for unconditional submission (let- 
ters 21, 154). He holds absolute sway over the wives and slaves 
whose existence has no other purpose than to serve his will and 
to live under his laws. Religious vocabulary used in the harem 
letters portrays the master as a godlike figure**. The phrases 
bring out the idolatrous elements of despotism, and at the same 
. time call attention to the analogy between Usbek and the con- 
tradictory and tyrannical supreme being depicted by theo- 
logians®1. 

The passion of the wives for the absent and erotically indifferent 
husband has the imaginary and futile quality of the mystical love 
for god. Religious literature offers many examples of the repre- 
sentation of divine love by human love. Marriage is the image of 
man’s relationship to god in the scriptures. In the Old testament, 
Israel is often portrayed as a fickle woman, and Yahweh as her 
jealous husband. The Song of Solomon is interpreted as an allegory 
of divine love. In the New testament, the church is the spiritual 
spouse of christ. Moreover, female members of religious orders 
are married to the divinity, and erotic fantasy is used frequently 
in the literature of mysticism to express the fervor of religious 


piety*?. 


ale : à set ete 
30 Recevez la joie dans votre cœur,  pect... jusques à ce que tu m’aies fait 
A t 4 g (228) 
et reconnaissez ces sacrés caractères; connaître tes sacrées volontés” (let- 
faites-les baiser au Grand Eunuque’ ter 149). 


(letter 43); Usbek is the ‘souverain 
Seigneur’, ‘magnifique Seigneur’, ‘su- 
blime Seigneur’ (letter 42). The letter 
concludes in the tone of a prayer. Re- 
ferring to Usbek’s letters Narsit 
writes: ‘Je lai enveloppée avec res- 


31 Montesquieu expresses this opin- 
ion on the god of organized religions 
in letter 83. 

32 cf. Pensées sur l’amour de dieu; Les 
Œuvres de sainte Thérèse, i.791f. 
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Montesquieu links eroticism and mystical devotion as naturally 
related phenomena in his discussion of religious books. The 
librarian explains that ecstasies and raptures are caused by spirits 
sent to the brain by a heart inclined toward affection and excited 
by prayer. A quietist is a madman simultaneously devout and 
libertine (letter 134). A note in the Spicilége states explicitly the 
equivalence of the pious impulse toward god and concupiscence, 
and that quietism is but a clever way to justify sexual impurity. 
By an effort of the imagination, the mystic leads himself to be- 
lieve that the physical pleasures which he experiences are the 
effects of supernatural inspiration (Sp. 121). 

In portraying the wives’ yearning for Usbek, Montesquieu 
stresses the role of fantasy. The abandoned women live their 
passion in their ardent imaginations, and desires pervade their 
thoughts. In vain they search for their husband as if he were still 
present. They visualize him as an enchanting being and the only 
man worthy of love (letters 3, 7). They have visions of him in 
their dreams and they spend nights in a semi-conscious state of 
ecstatic enchantment. Fatmé lives only to adore him, and her soul 
is filled by his image. Zélis writes that her imagination works 
ceaselessly to provide her with countless delights (letter 62). The 
seraglio overflows with emotion for a single and distant object of 
loves. 

The fervent pleas for Usbek’s return find parallels in mystical 
prayers for the return of the saviour. The appeals in letters 47, 
147, and particularly in the last paragraph of letter 96 are com- 
parable to Mme de Guyon’s commentary on the last verses of the 
Apocalypse of saint John*. 


33 if Usbek may, under such circum- 
stances, be considered as a representa- 
tion of god, then Zachi’s desire to 
display her sensibility is the counter- 
part of religious exhibitionism (let- 
ter 3); Zélis’s bitter remark that Usbek 
degrades himself through his cruelty 
could, in the last analysis, conceivably 
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gradation of his image (letter 158). 

34 ‘Venez, 6 le désiré des nations, 
venez, la joie et le contentement des 
peuples, venez finir leur malheur & 
commencer leur bonheur ... venez 
prendre possession de votre empire; 
venez regner en Souverain, venez con- 
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Montesquieu envisaged the state of mind of the mystic to be 
similar to that of the wives longing for their distant husband. The 
analogy is most evident in the fourth of the Persian letters pub- 
lished in the Fantasque, in which Hagi Ibbi confides the torments 
and frustrations of a mystic unable to attain communion with god 
(‘Huit lettres’, pp.353-354). He echoes the early letters of the 
wives, when failing to converse with the angels, he laments 
the futility of his devotion. His zeal and his pure heart are 
as vain as Fatmé’s love and his trip to Mecca as useless as her 
ornaments. 

The use of the same literary figure in the Lettres persanes for 
. the representation of god, the despotic monarch and oriental 
master is not fortuitous, as it was Montesquieu’s contention that 
domestic despotism is patterned on the political kind which, in 
turn, has its model in the absolute power of god. In the Esprit 
des lois his motto was: “Tout est extrêmement lié”, and he stressed 
the ties between domestic servitude and despotic government, 
and in general between religion, customs and political organiza- 
tion (E. L. xvi.ix; xxrx.xv)**. The symbolic convergence of the 
three forms of despotism in the seraglio brings out their com- 
mon elements and, to use Montesquieu’s favorite phrase, the 
chain of natural relationships which connects them. 

The harem appears to be a case study in irrational institutions, 
domestic, political and religious. Roxane’s revolt is the insurrec- 
tion of the slave against servitude, of nature against unnatural 
laws, and symbolizes the emancipation of reason from supersti- 
tion and false ideologies. By asserting that her mind had always 


sommer votre mariage; venez, 6 votre regne, & ne tardez pas davan- 
Jésus! . . . venez être Roi!’ (La Sainte tage’ (ibid., xx.408). 

Bible avec des explications & réflexions 35 the description of Russia in the 
qui regardent la vie intérieure, xx.406). Lettres persanes demonstrates the 
‘Vous tardez si longtems! O que ce same principle by showing that the 
retardement est long pour un cœur qui domestic subservience of the Russian 
ne désire que votre gloire ... Venez women reflects the submission of the 
donc, 6 mon Roi, venez commencer subjects to the Czar (letter 5 1). 
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been independent she expresses Montesquieu’s final message that 
the freedom of human thought is inalienable and cannot be 
crushed by terror. Her rebellion is the culmination as well as the 
overt expression of intellectual awareness which was nurtured in 
spite of oppression and deceptive indoctrination. 
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Montesquieu remarked in one of the Lettres that Biblical com- 
mentators ‘do not regard the Scriptures as the book which con- 
tains the dogmas they should receive’, but as a source of argu- 
ments with which to support their own opinions. The Bible, he 
continued, is ‘a country pillaged by men of every sect’, and ‘a 
battlefield on which many combats are staged by enemy nations’ 
. (letter 134). 

It was on the same terrain that the first stage of the deistic cam- 
paign against organized religion was fought in England and 
France. One of the first objectives was to discredit the one work 
which was fundamental to Christianity, and philosophers found 
in the Bible the proofs and the justification for their doubts. 
Voltaire spared no effort to ridicule and to disparage the revered 
text. Less polemical and more objective in his evaluation of the 
scriptures, Montesquieu did not find it necessary to repudiate the 
book as a whole, and concentrated his criticism on passages from 
which theologians had derived irrational dogmas. In a few banter- 
ing words he disposed of the Bible as a work of revelation, but he 
referred to the text frequently to discuss Christian beliefs, prac- 
tices and institutions in relation to their alleged or real scriptural 
foundations. Evidence drawn from the Bible often gives weight 
to his arguments against religious doctrine. 

Old testament history is evoked in the Lettres persanes as a 
valid source of moral instruction, but Montesquieu rejects super- 
natural explanations, and suggests that natural causes can replace 
theories of divine intervention. Denying Biblical miracles, he 
intimates that these factors are often indicated by the Bible itself. 
The Mosaic ordinance that only the brave be allowed to go into 
battle is a case in point. In other letters, the stories of the creation, 


the deluge, Noah’s ark, and the miracles of Christ are ridiculed by 
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a burlesque account. Ritual commandments concerning ablu- 
tions and dietary restrictions are shown to be irrational, and the 
very fact that they were abrogated by the gospel is offered as 
proof of the uncertain and changeable nature of revealed pre- 
cepts. Also, it is recalled, admissions that revelation is limited and 
imperfect can be found in direct statements by Paul and in the 
very notion of a hidden god. 

Montesquieu shows, moreover, that the Mew testament teach- 
ings of asceticism, otherworldiness and self-abnegation are ill- 
adapted to human needs, and potentially destructive to society. 
There is a contradiction between the New testament view of man 
as a weak creature dominated by the flesh, and the demands which 
are made on him. Too difficult to observe, the Christian precepts 
are inevitably violated. Passages on the use of wine for consola- 
tion of the afflicted would indicate that the Old testament ethics 
were more practical and realistic. The gospel doctrine on mar- 
riage is confused and inconsistent, and the prohibition of divorce 
defeated the very purpose it was intended to serve. Christ’s re- 
commendation of celibacy is, by its own admission, incompre- 
hensible. Exhortations to simplicity and otherwordly detachment 
constitute potential obstacles to progress and public welfare. 
Montesquieu retains the Biblical doctrine of divine love as the 
basis for man’s charity towards his neighbour, but in a direct 
challenge to the decalogue he relegates the first commandment 
to the category of religious goals, and postulates that the first and 
only religious acts should be ethical conduct toward man and 
compliance with the laws of society. 

Assailing religious intolerance, he indicates that the roots of 
prejudice lie in the scriptures. Addressing himself to Paul’s 
doctrine of salvation through faith, he upholds the objections 
against the damnation of the pagans which appear in the same 
Biblical text. Too, he mocks the miraculous proofs of Christian- 
ity, the visions of final conversion, the disparagement of unbe- 
lievers, and the allegorical interpretations of the Old testament as 
a prefiguration of the Wew. Restoring its historical significance to 
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the Jewish faith, he defends independent Judaism against the 
verdict of Paul. Yet he also notes that the Jews were not innocent 
victims of intolerance. Other letters recall that struggles within 
the kingdom of Christ were forecast by the saviour’s own pre- 
diction that his doctrine would bring division and strife. Inquisi- 
tion claims to the kindling of righteous fires in the service of 
Christ and passages of the gospel are used to justify the most 
barbaric crimes. Montesquieu mentions the son of god’s cele- 
brated seat on the divine right to stress the ultimate triviality of 
the issues which divide the various faiths. 

Upholding the feminist cause, Montesquieu defends women 
-against humiliation in the Old and the New testament, pointing 
out the injustice of Mosaic laws with regard to them, and blaming 
the ancient Hebrews for introducing the idea of feminine in- 
feriority. He refers to gospel teachings on the role of the church, 
to denounce contemporary abuses, but he also notes that some 
ambitions of the clergy are already discernible in the apostolic 
writings. In this connection, allusions to the spiritual heritage of 
the Christian and the spiritual prerogatives of priests serve to 
castigate their greed for temporal power and material wealth. 
Paul’s paradox of wealth in poverty, it is shown, holds true, but 
the riches have been rendered concrete, and poverty has become 
a fraudulent way of life. Montesquieu deplores the fact that 
Biblical prophecy concerning the proliferation of the clergy has 
been realized. Elsewhere, he imitates the style of Christ’s pro- 
nouncements to mock the authoritarianism of the church. 

Montesquieu’s criticism of the Biblical notion of god and of 
god’s relation to man rests on an analysis of the texts. He shows 
that the Biblical image of the deity is filled with contradictions. 
God’s omniscience in relation to future events is not apparent 
from Mosaic teachings. Yahweh is not always just when appraised 
by human standards, and his tyrannical decrees cannot be defen- 
ded by the concept that divine justice is ofa different order and in- 
comprehensible to man. The problem of evil put forth in Job 
cannot be dispelled. Biblical statements on the insignificance of 
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man with respect to the supreme being contradict the belief in a 
personal providence. Promises of rewards in after-life are vague, 
and Paul himself declared that they are inconceivable. Evidence 
can be drawn from the Bible to prove that Old testament laws are 
neither universal nor infallible. Montesquieu rejects Paul’s pre- 
mise that human equity is contingent on faith. Moreover, the 
apostle’s description of his ecstasy illustrates that revealed know- 
ledge is obtained in seizures of frenzy. The insufficiency of Bibli- 
cal cosmology is apparent from the fact that science has solved 
problems which, according to the inspired authors, were acces- 
sible only to the divine intelligence. The age of the world sur- 
passes Biblical notions of eternity. Montesquieu concedes that the 
Bible is superior to other secular texts because of the poetic beauty 
of its style, and that the words may well be divinely inspired, but 
he insists that the ideas are quite human and frequently reflect 
the ignorance of the authors. 

In the area of politics, the Bible is shown to contain, on the one 
hand, useful lessons and, on the other, precepts which lead to 
abuse. The election of the first Troglodyte prince echoes O/d 
testament admonitions on the dangers of monarchy, and on the 
need to limit royal wealth. Elsewhere, a Biblical image recalls 
Old testament precepts on the justice of rulers and suggests that 
there is much for monarchs to learn from Biblical descriptions of 
their role. The gospel teachings of submission and obedience to 
authority are valid if they are interpreted to mean submission and 
obedience to the law. But Montesquieu explains that they lend 
themselves to dangerous exploitation inasmuch as they demand 
indiscriminate obedience to those in power, and proclaim that all 
authority stems from god. Finally, the didactic value of the histor- 
ical experience of the Hebrew people is made apparent as Mon- 
tesquieu draws a parallel between contemporary politics and the 
reign of Rehoboam, to warn the administrators of the Regency. 


1 the Bible was employed in a similar 
variety of ways in the Testament of 
Meslier. 
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À large part of Montesquieu’s negative religious ideas were 
commonplaces of critical deism. Anticlericalism and repudiation 
of miracles and revelation were shared by free-thinkers of the 
early seventeenth century’. The absurdity of the anthropo- 
morphic Biblical image of god, and the many religions (proof 
that one alone did not represent the truth), comparisons of Christ 
to Mohammed, the socially destructive effects of the Christian 
principles of continence and self-abnegation: these were all argu- 
ments which appear regularly in the clandestine writings of the 
first half of the eighteenth century*. As Gay‘ has observed, the 
Lettres persanes were successful with the public because their 
concepts were familiar to the readers. 

If Montesquieu’s place within the spectrum of enlightened reli- 
gious thought were to be determined, it would have to be on the 
basis of his scepticism concerning the existence of god, and of his 
humanistic tolerance toward religion, rather than on the basis of 
the numerous objections to be found first in his brilliant satire 
of 1721, and then in his later writings. In the Lettres persanes, he 
scrutinized rigorously the truth of dogma, but in his subsequent 
works he sought to denounce harmful doctrines, no longer 
interested in exposing the fallacy of beliefs. For him, organized 
religion was not an enemy to be crushed, but a force that must be 
channeled and limited in its power. His attitude cannot be ex- 
plained either by a strong conviction in the utilitarian role of faith 
or by a rational acceptance of the existence of god. More likely 
it was due to the realization that religion is deeply rooted in man’s 
psychological needs, and that, woven into the fabric of existing 
institutions, it could not be abolished without drastic changes in 
other domains. 

Montesquieu subscribed to the social utility of religion, but 
he did so with many reservations. As it emerges from the Lettres 


2 cf. Spink, French free-thought, pp.9- ment’; Traité des trois imposteurs; Bou- 
12. lainvilliers, Doutes sur la religion. 

3 cf. ‘Pensées sur la religion dont on 4 The Enlightenment, p.385. 
cherche de bonne foy l’éclaircisse- 
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persanes, the positive contribution of religion to society is meager. 
His Persians notice that Christianity is primarily a subject for 
dispute. Europeans do not practice the religion they profess, and 
the zeal which they show in their quarrels does not lead them 
either to observe more closely the principles of their faith or to 
become better citizens. Piety does not have the power to regener- 
ate moral character; it is at best an adornment for virtuous souls. 
In political decisions, religious principles are subordinated to ex- 
pediency. In personal life, precepts concerning marriage, con- 
tinence and self-abnegation are disregarded, and were they fol- 
lowed, they would result in depopulation and economic stagna- 
tion. Christian teachings have not stifled the passion for war. 
Family courts abolish relationships dictated by the gospel. 
Human equity, Montesquieu maintains, does not depend on reli- 
gious faith and jurisprudence should be entirely independent 
from religion. All religions contain useful precepts of submission 
and obedience to the state but in the case of Christianity, these 
very teachings lend themselves to abuse. One positive effect that 
Christian faith does have is to render monarchs more humane. 
Perhaps the most that, in Montesquieu’s opinion, religion can 
contribute is stated in the utopia of the Troglodytes. The justice 
of the virtuous tribe preceded its religious awareness, but religion 
softened its manners. It taught the community to celebrate divine 
greatness, to hope that prayers would be heard, and to believe 
that divine wrath inevitably strikes men who do not fear gods. 
The moral sanctions of Christianity, however, are weakened, Rica 
observes, by the practice of frequent confession. In the final 
analysis, it may be said that Montesquieu considered religion to be 
a potentially beneficial societal contribution, but he was not con- 
vinced that the potential had ever been realized to any great extent. 

Furthermore, he did not find rational grounds for belief in the 
existence of a supreme being. In the Pensées there is a cogent ex- 
position of atheistic arguments entitled ‘Objections que peuvent 
faire les Athées et auxquelles je répondrai’ (P. 1096), but no 
answer is given. Elsewhere, Montesquieu states that the general 
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movement of matter formed the order of the heavens, and other 
more specialized movements led to the organization of life (P. 76). 
On the other hand, arguing against Bayle’s opinion that atheism 
is preferable to idolatry, he maintains that it is sufficient to con- 
template the skies to find an invincible proof of god’s existence: 
‘Peut-être que la seule chose que la raison nous apprenne de Dieu, 
c'est qu'il y a un être intelligent qui produit cet ordre que nous 
voyons dans le monde. Mais si l’on demande quelle est la nature de 
cet étre, on demande une chose qui passe la raison humaine’ 
(P. 1946). This critique of Bayle cannot, however, be considered 
a trustworthy expression of Montesquieu’s convictions, since it 
_ concludes with admiration for the deus absconditus of scripture in 
whom Montesquieu did not believe’. Reverence was Montes- 
quieu’s reaction to public blasphemy and assertions of deistic 
faith his polemical answer to the proselytizing atheism he con- 
demned*. 

In his published works, as might be expected, there are no ex- 
plicit denials of the existence of god; however, positive affirma- 
tions of faith are equally lacking. In the Lettres persanes state- 
ments about the supreme being are in the conditional: ‘S'il y a 
un Dieu’. ‘En quelque religion qu’on vive, dès qu’on en suppose 
une, il faut bien que l’on suppose aussi que Dieu aime les hommes’. 
And there is even the proposition put forth: ‘Ainsi, quand il n’y 
aurait pas de Dieu’ (letters 46, 83). Though the hypothetical style 
has attimes beeninterpreted asa rhetorical formula, itseems rather 
to serve the same function in the Lettres persanes as it does in 
the sceptical prayer which concludes Diderot’s De l'interprétation 


en moi l’existence de dieu; le lever du. 


5 it is, of course, impossible to know 
soleil les dissipe toujours; mais les 


with certainty what, in the final 


analysis, Montesquieu’s views really 
were at the time this passage was writ- 
ten. In 1749, Diderot—perhaps already 
an atheist—wrote to Voltaire: ‘C’est 
ordinairement pendant la nuit que 
s’elevent les vapeurs qui obscurcissent 


ténébres durent pour un aveugle, et le 
soleil ne se leve que pour ceux qui 
voyent’ (Lettre sur les aveugles, p.89). 

6 cf. “Rica à Usbek, à la campagne’, 
‘Autographes’, p.346. 
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de la nature. Usbek’s discussion of physical laws advances 
the theory that from the initial hypothesis of matter in motion, all 
phenomena of organization in nature can be explained by eternal 
and immutable physical laws which govern the universe. God is 
retained by Usbek as the prime mover, but not as the organizing 
intelligence. 

In the Esprit des lois, the statement of the problem is more ambi- 
guous, but the ideas remain essentially the same. Montesquieu 
does say that god is ‘related to the universe as creator and pre- 
server’ and that god knows the laws of creation and preservation 
because he has made them. In the next paragraph, however, Mon- 
tesquieu declares that the world was formed by the movement of 
matter and is governed by immutable laws; that creation was not 
an arbitrary act. It was as determined as in the deterministic 
theories of the atheists. In such a system, it is obvious that the 
deistic argument from design carries no persuasion. 

Montesquieu brought rationalism to a position where the 
notion of god is dispensable. The objections which he never- 
theless held against atheism were based in large measure on the 
recognition that religious faith fulfills a psychological need for 
the vast majority. He noted, for instance, that fear and supersti- 
tion make revelation necessary (P. 825), and he included the desire 
to worship a creator among the natural laws (E. L. 1.ii). Then, too, 
he argued that by rejecting the idea of god, much is lost but 
nothing is gained. Gone are the consolations of religion in advers- 
ity, illness and old age. The thought of death brings the frightful 
prospect of nothingness. The absence of the divinity results in a 
terrifying independence. And finally, human life becomes a 
meaningless modification of matter. The depth of Montesquieu’s 


7*O Dieu! je ne sais si tu es; mais je ci, je le fasse pour moi... . Me voila 
penserai comme si tu voyais dans mon tel que je suis portion nécessairement 
âme, j’agirai comme si j'étais devant organisée d’une matière éternelle et 
toi.... J'espère à tes recompenses nécessaire, ou, peut-être, ta créature’ 
dans l’autre monde, s’il y en a un; (Œuvres, ii.61). 
quoique tout ce que je fais dans celui- 
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scepticism, and at the same time his awareness of the value of 
faith are perhaps best summarized in his remark: ‘S’il n’est pas 
bien sûr qu’il n’y ait point de Dieu, si notre philosophie a pu nous 
laisser là-dessus quelque doute, il faut espérer qu’il y en a un’ 
(P. 1266). Regardless of whether or not Montesquieu ever per- 
sonally sought to find in the notion of god a bulwark against 
metaphysical anguish, there is no doubt that he had an under- 
standing of the comfort which faith can provide. 

His serene tolerance was broad enough to embrace religion, as 
long as it did not lead to destructive action. He had as little 
patience for the proselytism of atheists as for that of Christianity 
- and other faiths. Nothing is easier, he said, than to destroy the 
sentiments of others, and he chided Bayle for having achieved 
success by traveling on this facile road (P. 989). He was sincere 
when writing in ‘Quelques réflexions sur les Lettres persanes’ 
that he did not wish to strike mankind where it was most vulner- 
able. Rising above the polemics of his age and reaching ahead of 
his time, Montesquieu tolerated religion out of respect for man. 
In so doing, he revealed a humanistic side of his nature that was 
often less evident and at times totally lacking in his fellow-phzlo- 
sophes. 
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